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PREFACE. 


Southern  Africa  has  been  traversed  during 
the  last  fifty  years  by  so  many  travellers,  whose 
works  are  familiar  to  the  public,  that  it  is  a 
common  notion  in  England  that  there  is  nothing 
relating  to  that  country  of  any  general  interest 
which  is  not  already  sufficiently  known.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  any  person  of  in¬ 
telligence  who  has  recently  been  a  resident  or 
visitor  at  the  Cape.  The  majority  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  in  former  times,  were  men  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Discoveries  in  Natural  History  were 
their  paramount  objects.  Man  himself,  whether 
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social  or  savage,  was  secondary,  in  their  re¬ 
searches,  to  a  new  plant  or  animal :  and  as  for 
matters  relating  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  they 
scarcely  entered  in  any  degree  into  their  inves¬ 
tigations.  Barrow,  indeed,  was  a  traveller  of 
views  much  more  enlarged  and  diversified :  his 
work  on  the  Cape  contains  an  able  and  luminous 
sketch  of  almost  all  that,  in  his  time,  was  parti¬ 
cularly  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  Lichtenstein,  like¬ 
wise  a  man  of  general  observation,  elaborately 
filled  up  the  outline.  But  the  twenty  years 
that  have  since  elapsed,  have  produced  important 
changes.  The  boundaries  of  the  Settlement  have 
been  greatly  extended ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  both  white  and  coloured,  have 
been  much  altered  ;  a  new  population  of  British 
subjects  has  been  introduced ;  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  capabilities  of  the  Colony  have 
been  more  accurately  ascertained ;  the  geogra¬ 
phical  features  of  the  interior  regions,  and  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit 
them,  have  been  far  more  extensively  investi- 
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gated  : — and  all  this,  and  much  more,  remains 
undescribed,  or  but  partially  described,  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  writers. 

More  recently,  Burchell  has  doubtless  added 
considerably  to  the  previous  stock  of  information 
both  as  respects  the  Natural  History  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  condition  and  character  of  some 
of  its  native  tribes.  The  work  of  the  44  Civil 
Servant,”  published  in  1822,  contains  also  much 
valuable  matter,  though  of  a  very  different  de¬ 
scription  from  Burchell’s.  A  wide  field,  however, 
was  still  unoccupied ;  and  even  where  other  wri- 

i 

ters  had  preceded,  a  variety  of  important  sub¬ 
jects  remained  to  be  discussed, —  certainly  not 
uninteresting  to  Englishmen,  if  a  full  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  dependencies  of  the  empire  be 
considered  necessary  or  desirable. 

I  have  attempted  to  supply,  in  some  degree, 
this  desideratum  :  and  I  trust  I  may,  without 
presumption,  aspire  to  the  approbation  of  my 
countrymen  for  the  attempt,  whatever  may  be 
the  imperfections  of  the  execution.  My  educa- 
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tioa  and  pursuits  have  been  mercantile,  not  lite¬ 
rary  or  scientific.  I  have  been  a  traveller  partly 
from  motives  of  business,  partly  from  the  impulse 
of  curiosity.  I  entertained  no  idea  of  becoming 
an  author,  until  the  accumulation  of  materials, 
and  the  recently  awakened  demand  in  the  Cape 
Colony  for  fresh  information  in  regard  to  its 
condition  and  resources,  induced  me  to  revise 
my  Notes  and  Journals,  and  to  select  for  the 
press  the  portions  now  submitted,  with  some 
hesitation  to  the  Public. 

Before  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  mat¬ 
ters  embraced  in  the  following  Volume,  I  may 
notice  cursorily  some  of  my  earlier  excursions 
into  the  country,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  a 
clearer  idea  of  my  principal  objects  in  travelling, 
and  the  opportunities  I  possessed  for  acquiring 
correct  information  on  the  various  subjects  I 
have  brought  under  review. 

In  January  1821,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Al¬ 
bany  (accompanied  by  my  friend  Mr.  Simpson, 
of  Cape  Town,)  in  order  chiefly  to  examine  into 
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the  prospects  of  the  British  Emigrants,  who  had 
been  located  there  about  eight  months  before,  and 
to  ascertain  what  branches  of  trade  might  be  most 
successfully  extended  in  that  direction.  Having 
gone  by  sea  to  Algoa  Bay,  we  proceeded  on 
horseback  from  Port  Elizabeth  (then  a  hamlet 
of  only  three  or  four  houses),  by  Uitenhage,  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Town,  and  Fort  Willshire,  to  the  residence 
of  the  Chief  Gaika  in  CafFerland ;  and  return¬ 
ed  by  Caffer  Drift,  the  Kowie  Mouth,  Bathurst, 
Uitenhage,  the  Lange-Kloof,  Knysna,  George 
Swellendam,  and  Hottentot’s  Holland,  to  Cape 
Town.  This  excursion,  which  occupied  about 
six  weeks,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
districts  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Colony, 
as  far  as  the  Keiskamma  River,  and  of  becoming 
in  some  degree  acquainted,  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
various  classes  of  inhabitants, — Boors,  Settlers, 
Hottentots,  and  Caffers. 

I  was  far  from  considering  myself,  however, 
as  yet  sufficiently  informed  on  such  points,  or  in 
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regard  to  the  general  resources  of  the  Colony. 
My  curiosity  was,  indeed,  rather  excited  than 
gratified  ;  and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  every 
new  opportunity  that  offered,  compatible  with 
attention  to  business,  of  extending  my  observa¬ 
tions.  Such  an  opportunity  again  occurred  in 
1822,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  Grace,  near  Cape  Agulhas,*  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  that  secluded  corner,  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  districts. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August  1822,  I  made 
another  circuit  through  the  districts  of  Swellen- 
dam  and  George.  My  principal  object  was  to 
investigate  the  commercial  resources  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts, — more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  aloes,  a  branch  of  colonial  traffic  which 
had  at  that  time  begun  to  assume  some  impor¬ 
tance.  I  was  accompanied  by  several  Cape- 
Dutch  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  estates  in  that  quarter  of  the  Colony  ;  and 
whose  numerous  connexions,  also,  in  the  wine 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
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and  corn  districts,  afforded  me  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining,  on  our  route,  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  these  staple  branches  of 
colonial  industry.  After  accompanying  this  party 
to  Elbes-Kraal  on  the  Gauritz  River,  and  through 
various  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  to  survey 
the  several  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  &c.  I  extended 
my  journey  across  the  mountains,  on  purpose  to 
visit  the  remarkable  grottoes  of  Cango,  in  the 
Zwartberg,  (of  which  a  minute  description  will 
be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,)  and 
returned  by  Swellendam  to  Cape  Town. 

These  preliminary  excursions,  besides  the  other 
purposes  they  embraced,  enabled  me  to  collect 
much  statistical  information,  and  prepared  me 
to  enter  with  greater  advantage  upon  the  more 
distant  and  arduous  journeys  which  I  undertook 
in  1823  and  1824.  The  details  of  these  latter 
journeys  I  need  not  here  anticipate,  since  the 
narrative  of  them  occupies  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  book,  and  their  chief  objects  and  results 
will  be  found  sufficiently  explained  as  the  reader 
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proceeds.  A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents 
will  show  that  my  visit  to  the  Bechuana  country 
occurred  at  a  most  interesting  crisis,  and  enabled 
me  to  survey  the  character  of  the  natives  in  new 
and  singular  points  of  view,  while  unveiled  by 
the  excitement  of  extraordinary  events. 

In  describing  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  Native  Tribes,  I  have,  moreover,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  information  acquired 
in  the  course  of  my  own  researches,  corroborated 
and  augmented  from  several  most  respectable 
quarters,  which  have  been  duly  acknowledged  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrative. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  comprises  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Dutch  and 
British  inhabitants, — of  the  agricultural,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  financial  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  adaptation  for  farther  Colonization  ; 
together  with  remarks  and  suggestions  on  various 
other  matters,  which,  during  an  eight  years’  re¬ 
sidence,  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

An  Appendix  has  been  subjoined,  in  order  to 
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embrace  materials,  which,  however  interesting, 
could  not  with  propriety  or  convenience  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text. 

The  map,  though  not  quite  so  complete  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interior  of  the  North-eastern  regions  as 
I  could  have  wished,  will  nevertheless,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect  delineation  of 
the  geographical  features  of  Southern  Africa  that 
has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  whole 
of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Colony  has  been 
carefully  reduced  from  the  recent  military  sur¬ 
veys  ;  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay  com¬ 
pared  with  the  scientific  charts  of  Captain  Owen. 
Cafferland,  with  its  numerous  streams  and  moun¬ 
tains,— the  chief  branches  of  the  Gariep,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  traced  towards  their  sources,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  various  Bechuana  and 
Caffer  tribes, — and  the  general  features  of  the  de¬ 
solate  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Bushmen  and  Na- 
maquas,— have  been  delineated,  partly  from  my 
own  personal  observations,  partly  from  sketches 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Melvill  and  Brownlee,  and 
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partly  from  other  authentic  though  miscellaneous 
materials.  In  the  compilation  of  the  map,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Knobel, 
Government  Surveyor,  in  Cape  Town,— -who  is 
already  known  to  the  public  by  his  recent  map 
of  Albany,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  locations  of  the  British  settlers. 

The  plans  of  Cape  Town  and  Graaff-Reinet 
will  speak  for  themselves.  The  numerous  plates 
(engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T. 
Fielding)  have  been  accompanied,  wherever  it 
seemed  requisite,  with  explanatory  notices.  It 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  frontispiece, 
engraved  after  an  oil  painting  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Heurtley. 

Though  upon  so  small  a  scale,  this  view  affords 
perhaps  at  once  the  most  accurate  and  pleasing 

picture  of  Cape  Town  and  its  environs  that  has 
yet  been  published.  The  spectator  is  supposed 
to  stand  with  his  back  to  Table  Mountain,  near 
the  grand  reservoir,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  sea-shore.  The  Government  Gardens  occupy 
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the  space  immediately  in  front.  To  the  left  lies 
the  town,  half  overshadowed  by  the  Lion’s  Rump, 
the  view  being  taken  about  sunset.  To  the  right 

of  the  steeple  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  which  ap¬ 
pears  conspicuously  in  the  centre,  lie  the  Barracks, 
a  long  range  of  buildings,  with  the  Castle  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining.  In  the  low  ground,  still  far¬ 
ther  to  the  right,  may  be  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
Salt  River,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  which  forms  a 
swamp  for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  miles  inland. 

Immediately  over  this  is  the  high  land  of  the 
Tigerberg;  and  directly  across  the  bay,  over 

the  anchorage  ground,  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  Blueberg  mountains,— to  the  left  of  which 
the  Koeberg  terminates  the  range.  The  mouth 
of  the  bay,  with  Robben  Island  at  its  entrance, 
is  shut  out  from  the  view  by  the  Lion’s  Rump. 

The  view  of  Table  Mountain  from  the  Parade, 
supplies  some  of  those  remarkable  features  of 
our  African  capital,  which  Dr.  Heurtley’s  picture 
could  not  embrace.  For  the  drawing,  as  well  as 
for  the  portraits  of  the  Bechuana  Chiefs,  Peclu 
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and  Teysho,  and  various  other  embellishments  of 
the  work,  I  am  indebted  to  the  valuable  pictorial 
aid  of  Mr.  De  Meillon.  To  the  worthy  old  natu¬ 
ralist,  Mr.  Wehdemann,  also,  I  must  express  my 
obligations  for  furnishing  me  with  several  of  the 
drawings  of  animals  which  I  have  introduced. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  now  presented  to  the  public.  The  author 
is  far  from  flattering  himself  that  he  has  fully  at¬ 
tained  all  the  objects  he  aimed  at,  or  that  he  has 
not  left  much  for  future  and  more  accomplished 
travellers  to  supply ;  but  he  nevertheless  ven¬ 
tures  to  hope  that  his  work,  though  but  little 
enriched  by  science,  or  embellished  by  style,  will 
be  found  to  possess  at  least  the  interest  that  plain 
sincerity  may  aspire  to, — and  that  the  various 
information  he  has  furnished,  may  prove,  in  the 
present  eventful  circumstances  of  our  South 
African  possessions,  neither  unappropriate  nor 
devoid  of  utility. 


George  Thompson. 
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TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES, 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Travelling  Accoutrements. — Village  of  George.— Auteni- 
qua-land. — Picturesque  Scenery. — Woodcutters.— An  Or¬ 
nithologist. — The  Knysna. — Passage  across  the  Center- 
berg. — The  Lange-Kloof. — Rromme  River. — Port  Eliza¬ 
beth. 


On  the  20th  of  April,  1823, 1  left  Cape  Town, 
on  an  excursion  towards  the  Eastern  and  North¬ 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Colony.  My  objects 
were  partly  of  a  commercial,  partly  of  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  nature.  I  wished  to  ascertain  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  the  resources  of  those  remote 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  CAFE  TOWN. 


districts,  with  the  view  of  opening,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  new  and  more  profitable  channels  of  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprize.  I  was  also  desirous  of  pene- 
trating,  should  circumstances  admit  of  it,  into 

the  countries  beyond  the  North-eastern  frontier ; 

«• 

and,  without  losing  sight  of  my  primary  object, 
thereby  gratifying  the  ardent  desire  I  had  long 
entertained  of  exploring  unknown  regions ;  and 
of  contributing,  however  humbly,  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  geographical  science,  and  to  a  more 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  native  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa.  Such  were  my  objects ;  which  I  request 
the  reader  to  keep  in  view,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  disappointed  by  the  absence  of  scientific 
investigation  in  regard  to  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  which  neither  my  previous  ac¬ 
quirements,  nor  my  mode  of  travelling,  admitted 
of  my  entering  upon. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Elbes-Kraal  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Swellendam,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles, 
I  travelled  with  Mr.  Theunissen,  a  substantial 
African  landholder,  in  his  horse-waggon.  And  as 
this  tract  of  country  and  mode  of  travelling  have 


ELBES-KRAAL. 
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been  so  frequently  described  by  others,  I  shall 
not  occupy  the  reader’s  time  by  any  particular 
account  of  this  part  of  my  journey.  Whatever 
I  observed  worthy  of  notice  in  it  will  be  con¬ 
densed  with  other  materials  into  a  subsequent 
section  of  this  work. 

On  the  26th  we  reached  Elbes-Kraal,  which 
is  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Theunissen.  I  spent 
there  a  couple  of  days  in  preparing  for  my  so¬ 
litary  journey  to  the  interior.  Some  other  tra¬ 
vellers  have  minutely  detailed  the  expensive  and 
cumbrous  apparatus  which  they  considered  it 
necessary  to  carry  along  with  them  for  comfort, 
security,  and  scientific  research  in  the  desert  re¬ 
gions  of  South  Africa.  I  shall  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample,  by  giving  a  list  of  my  accoutrements ; 
which,  compared  with  those  of  my  celebrated 
precursors,  Vaillant,  Sparrman,  Burchell,  and 
others,  will  at  least  afford  an  amusing  contrast. 

1.  A  strong  saddle  and  bridle,  with  holsters, 
occupied  by  two  brandy  bottles  in  lieu  of  pistols. 

2.  A  double-barrelled  gun,  with  a  supply  of 
powder  and  ball ;  flints,  bullet-mould,  and  other 
shooting  gear. 


6  ACCOUTREMENTS  FOR  THE  JOURNEY. 


3.  A  small  portmanteau  to  fix  behind  my 
saddle,  containing  three  changes  of  linen,  small 
shaving  apparatus,  &c. 

4.  In  the  eight  pockets  of  my  shooting  jacket 
were  stowed  the  following  articles  : — 

A  map  of  South  Africa  ;  ditto  of  Albany  ; 
a  compass,  thermometer,  and  burning-glass ;  four 
memorandum-books  and  a  dozen  black-lead  pen¬ 
cils  ;  three  pocket  knives,  tinder-box,  roll  of 
twine,  &c.,  a  small  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne, 
and  a  few  other  medicines ;  and  four  pocket  vo¬ 
lumes  of  English  poetry  for  occasional  recrea¬ 
tion.  These,  with  a  few  other  necessaries,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  numerous  pockets  of  my  coat,  and 
increased  its  weight  to  about  twenty-five  lbs.,  a 
burden  which,  in  hot  weather,  I  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  cumbersome  to  carry  constantly  upon  me, 
but  which  I  could  yet  neither  dispense  with, 
nor  otherwise  dispose  of. 

My  other  accoutrements  were  a  seal-skin 
cap  for  wearing  in  cold  weather,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  for  lightness  and  shade  under 
the  burning  sun.  The  latter,  when  off  duty, 
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was  tied  on  my  back :  the  former  was  readily 
slipped  into  one  of  my  side-pockets. 

I  had  also  a  warm  Flushing  great-coat  for 
wrapping  myself  in  at  night,  and  which  I  de¬ 
signed  to  be  carried  by  the  Hottentot  guides 
who  must  necessarily  accompany  me  from  place 
to  place,  with  the  horses  I  expected  to  hire  or 
purchase  on  my  route. 

Lastly,  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself 
with  proper  letters  of  introduction  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  different  districts  through  which  I 
had  to  pass,  in  order  to  procure  from  them 
official  orders  to  the  inhabitants  to  supply  me 
with  horses  and  guides  for  hire,  when  I  should 
require  them. 

Thus  provided  and  accoutred,  I  left  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  my  hospitable  acquaintance,  on  the 
28th  of  April.  I  was  ferried  across  the  Gauritz 
river  in  a  crazy  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  spent 
the  night  at  Vogel-Valei,  another  farm  belonging 
to  Mr.  Theunissen. 

April  29. — I  proceeded  with  two  hired  horses 
and  a  Hottentot  guide,  and  forded,  not  without 
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difficulty,  the  Small  aud  Great  Brak  Rivers,  and 
other  mountain -streams  on  my  road.  These 
rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  are  frequently  very 
suddenly  swollen  by  the  mountain  rains.  A  few 
days  before,  a  boor,  attempting  to  cross  one  of 
them  with  his  waggon,  narrowly  escaped,  with 
the  loss  of  eight  oxen.  In  the  evening  I  arrived 
at  George,  and  met  with  a  hospitable  welcome 
from  the  Landdrost  Mr.  Van  der  Riet. 

30. — Spent  this  day  at  George,  and  trans¬ 
acted  some  business.  I  found  here  also  Captain 
Harding,  the  Deputy  Landdrost  of  Cradock,  to 
whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  his 
residence  in  the  upper  country. 

May  1 . — This  morning,  long  before  daybreak, 
I  started  for  the  Knysna,  with  fresh  horses  and 
a  guide.  For  some  hours  I  travelled  through 
a  dark  and  dismal  ravine  in  which  flows  the 
Zwart  River,  and  at  daybreak  found  myself  near 
a  place  called  Pampoen-kraal,  being  the  identical 
spot  where  the  celebrated  Vaillant  pitched  his 
tent,  and  penned  his  romantic  descriptions  of 
this  part  of  the  Colony ;  and  achieved  (if  we 
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may  credit  his  account)  such  mighty  feats  in 
elephant-hunting,  as  no  other  Nimrod  before 
or  since  has  equalled.  Very  few  elephants  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  forests, 
though  buffaloes  still  abound. 

The  scenery  around  this  spot  is  certainly  pic¬ 
turesque  and  imposing  in  a  high  degree.  The 
lofty,  rugged  mountains  on  the  left,  crested  with 
clouds,  and  clothed  along  their  skirts  with  ma¬ 
jestic  forests, — those  woods  irregular,  dark,  hoary 
with  moss,  and  ancient-looking  almost  as  the 
rocks  which  frown  above  them,  or  the  eternal 
ocean  itself  which  murmurs  at  their  feet, — form 
altogether  a  scene  of  grandeur  which  fills  the 
imagination  with  magnificent  and  romantic 
images ;  accompanied  however  with  ideas  of 
wildness,  vastness,  and  solitary  seclusion,  almost 
oppressive  to  the  heart. 

This  is  the  country  formerly  called  Auteniqua- 
land,  so  much  celebrated  by  travellers  for  its 
fine  scenery  and  inexhaustible  forests.  Those  fo¬ 
rests  supply  not  only  Cape  Town,  but  also  a  great 
part  of  the  inland  districts,  with  timber  for  build¬ 
ing  and  other  purposes.  It  is  exported  to  Cape 
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Town  by  sea  from  Plettenbergs  Bay  and  the 
Knysna,  and  carried  by  land  even  to  the  Drostdy 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  other  unwooded  districts 
across  the  great  Karroo. 

Passing  the  ancient  camp  of  Vaillant,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  ravine  called 
the  Kayman’s-gat,  (Crocodile’s  hole.)  This  name 
it  has  probably  received  from  being  frequented 
by  the  leguan,  a  species  of  amphibious  lizard, 
growing  to  the  length  sometimes  of  six  feet,  but 
quite  innoxious.  No  species  of  the  crocodile  has 
ever,  I  believe,  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
Colony.  Through  the  bottom  of  this  ravine 
flows  a  small  black  stream,  inconsiderable  in 
itself,  but,  when  stemmed  back  by  the  tide,  dif¬ 
ficult  and  often  dangerous  to  cross.  At  this  time 
the  tide  was  ebbing,  and  we  crossed  it  without 
obstruction.  For  waggons  it  must  be  at  all  times 
an  arduous  and  perilous  pass.  The  banks  on 
either  side  descend  with  an  abruptness  almost 
perpendicular  for  fully  300  feet :  and  altogether, 
with  its  grim  precipitous  environs  shaded  with 
gloomy  woods,  and  its  black  Stygian  waters 
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winding  deep  below,  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  frightful- looking  spots  I  ever  beheld. 

About  seven  o’clock  we  stopped  at  a  small  hut 
occupied  by  a  woodcutter  and  his  family.  His 
wife,  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  the  preceding 
day  of  her  seventh  child,  lay  in  one  end  of  the 
cabin,  divided  from  the  outer  part  only  by  a 
rush  mat  suspended  from  a  beam.  Here  I  could 
only  procure  a  little  milk,  and  even  that,  seeing 
their  destitute  condition,  I  received  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  not  without  due  remuneration.  These 
woodcutters  are  the  poorest  class  of  white  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Colony ;  earning  a  livelihood  with 
severe  labour,  by  conveying  timber  to  the 
Knysna  or  to  Cape  Town,  in  waggons  ;  an  occu¬ 
pation  which,  they  complain,  affords  them  but  a 
meagre  subsistence. 

Soon  after  passing  the  woodman’s  cabin,  I 
crossed  another  frightful  ravine  nearly  equal  to 
the  Kayman’s-gat,  called  Traka-da-Touw ,  signify¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  my  guide, 
‘'Maiden’s  ford,’  in  the  language  of  the  Hotten¬ 


tots. 
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My  ride  continued  picturesque  ;  the  sea  occa¬ 
sionally  bursting  on  my  view,  while  the  smoke 
curled  gracefully  from  the  huts  of  the  wood¬ 
cutters  dispersed  over  the  forest.  The  country  to¬ 
wards  the  Knysna  being  intersected  by  innume¬ 
rable  deep  ravines,  the  passage  of  waggons  is  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  and  often  hazardous.  Owing  to 
the  back  water  from  the  sea,  I  was  forced  to 
keep  near  the  mountains,  where  my  guide,  tak¬ 
ing  the  nearest  route*  led  me  through  many 
intricate  paths  made  by  the  elephant  and  buffalo. 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  precipitous  ra¬ 
vines  called  the  Homtanu,  we  were  overtaken 
by  rain,  which  descended  in  torrents,  drenching 
us  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  skin,  and  rendering 
the  steep  clayey  paths  so  slippery,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  extricate  our¬ 
selves.  Looking  about  for  shelter,  we  at  length 
discovered  a  neat  little  house,  where  we  fortu¬ 
nately  found  accommodation,  the  day  being  by 
this  time  far  spent.  My  host  was  a  Mr.  Tun¬ 
bridge,  a  collector  of  specimens  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  He  had  come  out  in  the  suite  of  Lord 
Caledon,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship’s 
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administration,  had  located  himself  here.  His 
chief  occupation  was  the  stuffing  of  birds  for  sale, 
especially  that  very  beautiful  and  much-prized 

species  called  the  Golden  Cuckoo,  which  abounds 

\ 

in  these  forests.*  This  worthy  man  and  his 
wife  treated  me  with  much  hospitality,  and  I 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  them,  conversing 
about  the  productions  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try. 

/ 

Next  morning,  having  had  my  clothes  dried, 
and  partaken  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  set  out  for 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Rex,  at  the  Knysna.  The 
morning  was  fine  and  bright,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  beautiful  copses,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  warbling  of  some  bird  much  superior  in  song 
to  any  I  had  hitherto  heard  in  Africa,  where  the 
birds  are  generally  much  more  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage  than  the  melody  of 
their  notes.  I  was  amused  too  by  observing  the 

*  The  great  black  eagle  of  the  Cape  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  but  specimens  of  it  are  very 
rare  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  accompanying  wood¬ 
engraving  is  accurately  drawn  from  one  recently  shot  on  Table 
Mountain,  which  measured  six  feet  five  inches  from  the  tip 
of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 
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monkeys,  hundreds  of  which  were  extending  them¬ 
selves  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees  with  their 
breasts  exposed  to  the  morning  sun.  All  nature 
seemed  revived ;  the  grass  was  covered  with 
pearly  drops,  and  over  the  forest  on  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains  hung  several  columns  of  vapour 
beautified  by  gleams  of  golden  light.  Thus  plea¬ 
santly  contemplating  these  refreshing  scenes  of 
unsophisticated  Nature,  I  was  brought  to  the 
margin  of  the  Knysna  river ;  or  rather  I  may 
call  it  an  arm  of  the  sea.  We  found  it  broad  and 
deep ;  but  as  the  tide  was  fast  ebbing,  I  waited 
half  an  hour,  and  then  ventured  in,  having  first 
secured  my  clothes,  &c.  upon  my  shoulders.  We 
found  it  about  four  feet  deep,  and  got  through 
without  much  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  ford  for  travellers  not  previously  acquainted 
with  it ;  for,  in  attempting  to  go  right  across, 
one  falls  immediately  into  some  perilous  holes 
and  quicksands  ;  whereas  it  is  requisite  to  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  forward  only  a  certain  distance,  and 
then  to  turn  down  the  middle  of  the  stream  for 
about  fifty  yards,  before  one  steers  to  the  opposite 
bank. 
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At  nine  o’clock  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rex,  from  whom  I  met  with  a  very  cordial  re¬ 
ception,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  his  hospitable 
in  treaties  to  defer  the  prosecution  of  my  journey 
till  next  morning. 

Mr.  Rex  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  education 
and  elegant  manners,  who  has  been  settled  in  the 
Colony  upwards  of  twenty-six  years.  On  his  first 
arrival  he  occupied  a  high  situation  under  the 
Colonial  Government ;  but  having  soon  afterwards 
received  an  extensive  grant  of  land  at  this  place, 
he  retired  hither,  and  has  since  augmented  his 
estate  by  considerable  purchases. 

The  fine  harbour  of  the  Knysna  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  described  by  former  travellers.  It  is 
calculated  that  fifty  large  ships  might  lie  at  an¬ 
chor  in  it  secure  from  all  winds ;  but  the  en¬ 
trance  is  narrow,  and  rather  dangerous.  Sir 
Jahleel  Rrenton,  late  Naval  Commissioner  at 
the  Cape,  proposed  to  the  Board  at  home  to 
build  a  frigate  here.  They  directed  him  first 
to  construct  a  vessel  of  200  tons.  This  was 
commenced,  and  would  soon  have  been  finish¬ 
ed  ;  when  unfortunately  a  fire  broke  out,  which 
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destroyed  all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and 
ship-building  has  not  been  since  resumed. 

3. — Left  Mr.  Rex’s  comfortable  mansion  after 
breakfast,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  Van  Huis- 
teen,  Veld-Cornet,  near  Plettenberg’s  Bay.  About 
an  hour’s  ride  from  the  Knysna,  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  defile,  remarkable  for  being 
the  scene  where  the  Caffers,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  had  killed  three  Boors  and  three  of  their 
slaves,  as  they  were  travelling  with  their  wives 
to  the  Bay.  The  women  were  carried  off  and 
detained  for  seven  days  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  but  were  treated  with  civility  and 
dismissed  uninjured.  On  reaching  Van  Huis- 
teen’s,  I  found  that  the  day  was  too  far  spent 
to  enable  me  to  cross  the  great  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  into  the  Lange- Kloof,  by  the  route  that 
I  proposed  to  take.  The  Paarden-Kop  path  I 
had  travelled  on  a  former  occasion,  and  now 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  to  follow  one 
of  which  I  had  heard,  farther  to  the  eastward. 
But  as  the  distance  was  fully  thirteen  hours,  and 
the  way  was  wild  and  difficult,  and  without  a 
place  of  shelter  of  any  description,  I  considered 
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it  better  to  defer  proceeding  till  next  day.  At 
dinner  we  were  joined  by  six  boors  who  had 
been  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
prolonged  their  boisterous  merriment  and  bar¬ 
barous  freaks  to  a  late  hour. 

4. — Tired  of  my  gross  and  turbulent  com¬ 
panions,  I  preferred  proceeding,  although  it  was 
Sunday,  to  spending  another  day  with  them. 
Accordingly,  I  set  out  an  hour  before  daylight 
with  two  guides  and  five  horses.  One  man, 
however,  whom  I  had  taken  with  spare  horses, 
merely  to  ease  those  on  which  my  guide  and  I 
were  to  cross  the  mountains,  was  sent  back  on 
our  reaching  the  Keurboom  River,  about  three 
hours  on  our  way.  At  this  place  we  entered 
the  great  forest,  which  skirts  the  mountains,  as 
already  described.  And  here  we  encountered  a 
scene  of  difficulties  which  I  had  neither  antici¬ 
pated  nor  been  provided  for.  No  one,  it  seems, 
had  travelled  this  path  for  several  years,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  some  tremendous  storm  had 
choked  it  up  by  throwing  immense  trees  across 
the  passage ;  obstructing  our  progress  in  such  a 

manner  that  sometimes  we  were  forced  to  drag 
VOL.  i.  c 
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our  horses  under  the  impending  trunks  and  shat¬ 
tered  limbs  of  the  fallen  trees ;  at  others,  to  force 
a  passage  through  the  tangled  and  almost  impe¬ 
netrable  underwood.  These  fatiguing  exertions 
continued  for  about  three  miles,  during  which  my 
holsters  and  portmanteau  were  more  than  once 
torn  from  my  saddle,  and  my  clothes  almost  rent 
from  my  back.  By  infinite  toil  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  however,  we  at  length  got  clear  of  the 
jungle;  and  after  a  more  gradual  ascent  of  about 
two  hours  farther,  we  reached  the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Center-berg,  where  a  scene  of  grandeur 
burst  upon  the  view,  which  amply  compensated 
for  all  our  toils.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  wre 
were  looking  down  upon  the  world.  Pletten- 
berg’s  Bay  and  the  Knysna  lay  at  our  feet,  with 
the  ocean  closing  the  view  in  that  direction  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  a  mass  of  wild  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  extended  itself  in  chaotic  confusion, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate. 

From  this  ridge  we  immediately  began  to  de¬ 
scend  through  a  sweet  and  solitary  valley,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rugged  peaks.  In  this  glen  we  rest¬ 
ed,  and  refreshed  ourselves  at  noon  in  a  spot 
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covered  with  flowers  and  verdure.  Here  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  very  warm,- — 78°  in  the  shade  by 
my  travelling  thermometer,  and  upwards  of  100° 
in  the  sun.  While  we  tarried  here,  a  thunder¬ 
storm  collected  on  the  peaks  around  us,  and 
soon  burst  in  terrible  peals  among  the  rocks ; 
but  the  rain  passed  off  in  another  direction 
without  drenching  us. 

On  recommencing  our  journey,  we  passed 
through  an  intricate  and  fatiguing  range  of 
mountains,  glens,  forest-kloofs,  and  thorny  jun¬ 
gles  ;  and  occasionally,  as  we  traversed  some  of 
the  valleys,  the  grass  and  heaths  were  so  high, 
that  I  could  only  distinguish  the  head  of  my 
guide  as  he  rode  before  me.  About  four  o’clock 
the  Hottentot  told  me,  that  the  hill  in  front 
was  the  last  that  we  had  to  surmount.  Of  all 
that  we  had  encountered  this  proved  to  be  the 
most  precipitous,  and  ere  we  gained  its  sum¬ 
mit,  both  ourselves  and  our  horses  were  nearly 
exhausted.  As  wre  ascended,  a  most  striking 
change  was  experienced  in  the  temperature.  In 
the  valley  we  had  found  it  sultry  and  suffoca¬ 
ting  ;  but  on  the  mountain  ridge  the  therm o- 
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meter  had  again  fallen  to  50°,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  enveloped  in  cold  misty 
vapours,  hurried  over  the  summits  by  a  furious 
wind.  After  a  short  descent,  however,  we  es¬ 
caped  from  the  stormy  clouds,  and  I  saw  the 
Lange-Kloof  below  us  just  as  the  sun  sunk 
under  the  horizon.  Another  hour  brought  us 
to  Stephanus  Ferreira’s  (Klippen -Drift),  where  I 
took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night,  after  one  of 
the  most  fatiguing  days  I  had  ever  spent ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  being  through  rocks 
and  forests,  frequently  on  foot,  and  without  the 
sight  of  a  living  man,  or  a  human  residence  of 
any  description,  to  relieve  the  solitary  landscape. 

Having  now  got  again  into  the  beaten  track,  I 
pursued  my  journey  to  Algoa  Bay,  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  occurrence  worthy  of  notice.  The 
monotonous  scenery  of  the  Lange-Kloof,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  have  been  frequently 
described,  nor  did  I  perceive  that  any  thing  new 
or  important  remained  untold  respecting  either. 
The  mouth  of  the  Kromme  River  is,  however, 
interesting  both  to  the  merchant  and  minera¬ 
logist,  and  I  have  since  regretted  that  circum- 
tances  prevented  me  from  then  visiting  it.  A 
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vein  of  coal  has  recently  been  discovered  there, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  small  craft.  These  advantages,  if  they 
can  be  made  available,  may  hereafter  render  this 
little  river,  and  the  neglected  bay  into  which  it 
falls,  of  some  importance  to  the  Colony. 

7. — Reached  Port  Elizabeth  late  this  evening, 
and  found  lodgings  at  one  of  the  two  inns  now 
established  there.  The  other  was  crowded  with 
the  officers  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  (the  Zee- 
paard,)  which  a  few  days  before  had  run  ashore 
in  a  fog  on  Cape  Recife,  and  was  totally 
wrecked.  The  crew  were  saved  not  without 
difficulty,  eight  men  having  been  drowned,  and 
about  twenty  much  hurt  by  being  dashed  by  the 
surf  upon  the  rocks. 

Another  shipwreck  had  taken  place  in  Algoa 
Bay  a  short  time  before  this.  The  He  worth, 
an  English  brig  with  Government  stores  and 
flour  for  the  Settlers,  went  ashore  close  to  the 
landing-place,  and  was  lost.  The  flour  had 
luckily  been  disembarked  before  this  occurred  ; 
but  being  the  first  vessel  from  England  direct  to 
this  port,  the  wreck  in  the  Bay  is  considered 
peculiarly  unfortunate. 
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The  village  of  Port  Elizabeth  is  built  along 
the  beach,  close  below  the  old  blockhouse  erected 
to  protect  the  landing-place,  and  named  Fort 
Frederick.  In  1 820,  when  the  Settlers  arrived, 
this  place,  exclusive  of  the  Fort,  contained  only 
three  small  thatched  houses,  erected  for  the 
Government  officers,  and  a  few  wretched  huts 
inhabited  by  Hottentots  and  free  blacks.  Since 
that  period  it  has,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  coasting-trade,  risen  rapidly  to 
importance.  Though  very  irregularly  built,  the 
village  now  contains  two  respectable  inns,  and 
many  neat  and  substantial  private  houses  and 
stores  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  500  of  all  conditions,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  English.* 

*  In  January  1826,  Port  Elizabeth  was  still  increasing, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  first  three  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  settlers.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  stationed  there,  and  an  English  Church 
was  in  progress.  A  place  of  worship,  which  is  also  to  be 
used  for  holding  a  Sunday  school  for  the  Hottentots  and  other 
coloured  inhabitants,  was  erecting  by  subscription,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Bethelsdorp  Missionaries.  And 
while  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  observe 
with  satisfaction  that  the  privileges  of  a  regular  port  have 
also  been  conferred  on  this  place. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Bethelsdorp. — Uitenhage. — Quagga- Flat— Fatal  adventure 

fo  the  Boor  Mare,— .Theopolis. — Beautiful  Country _ .Kowie 

Mouth. — Thornhill  Location. — Excursion  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Great  Fish  River. — Village  of  Bathurst, 

May  8. — I  left  Algoa  Ray  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  reached  the  Hot-* 
tentot  village  of  Bethelsdorp,  about  nine  miles 
distant.  Though  my  stay  was  too  short  to  enable 
me  to  examine  the  place  with  any  minuteness ? 
yet  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  striking  im¬ 
provement  that  had  taken  place  in  its  external 
appearance  since  my  former  visit  about  three 
years  before.  The  arrival  of  the  settlers,  I  found, 
had  been  of  very  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Hottentots  of  this  institution,  by  the  increase  of 
the  frontier  trade  furnishing  them  with  profit¬ 
able  employment,  especially  in  the  conveyance 
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of  goods  between  the  Bay  and  Graham  s  Town. 
From  forty  to  fifty  waggons  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Bethelsdorp  were  now  almost  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  road,  employed  in  this  carrying 
trade,  and  in  the  transport  of  Government  stores 
to  the  different  military  posts  on  the  frontier. 
I  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Uitenhage,  the 
D  rostdy  or  district  town. 

9. — Spent  this  day  at  Uitenhage,  where  I  had 
some  acquaintances  among  the  English  store¬ 
keepers.  This  village,  situated  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  possesses  several 
advantages  rather  uncommon  in  South  Africa, 
which  may  one  day  perhaps  render  it  a  place  of 
importance.  It  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
fresh  water,  and  with  facilities  for  irrigation,  than 
any  other  town  in  the  Colony.  The  soil  around 
it  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 
The  boisterous  south-east  winds,  and  the  oppres¬ 
sive  summer  heats,  so  much  felt  at  Cape  Town, 
are  here  scarcely  known.  Provisions  of  all  sorts 
are  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  production  of 
them  may  be  increased  to  an  extent  almost  inde¬ 
finite.  It  is  too  far  from  the  sea  indeed  to  be- 
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come  a  port,  yet  by  means  of  steam-boats  the 
mouth  of  its  river  (the  Zwartkops)  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  accessible  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  town ;  and  in  this  way  vessels  in  Algoa  Bay 
may  deliver  their  cargoes  more  easily  and  safely 
perhaps,  than  by  means  of  the  surf-boats  at  Port 
Elizabeth.  In  no  respect,  except  in  proximity 
to  the  beach,  can  Port  Elizabeth  pretend  to  ri¬ 
val  Uitenhage, — situated  as  is  the  former  in  a 
bleak  and  barren  desert,  where  the  most  common 
vegetables  are  reared  with  difficulty,  where  fresh 
water  is  scarce,  and  irrigation  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  Uitenhage,  with  all  its  natural 
advantages,  and  its  convenient  position  for  becom¬ 
ing  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  districts,  has  not 
increased  of  late  in  any  degree  commensurate 
with  its  apparent  capabilities,  or  in  comparison 
with  some  other  places  on  the  frontier.  The 
rapid  growth  of  Graham’s  Town  and  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth  have  even  been  injurious  to  its  prosperity, 
by  abstracting  from  it  labour  and  capital.  But 
this  falling  back  may  be  attributed,  I  think,  to 
temporary  causes ;  and  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  capital  and  general  prosperity,  Uitenhage  can 
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scarcely  fail  to  re-establish  its  real  claims,  and  to 
become  eventually  (if  I  may  venture  to  prophesy) 
the  most  populous  and  important  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ColonyP 

10. — Proceeded  on  my  journey  about  an  hour 
before  daybreak.  The  country  bushy  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  until  we  reached  the  Addo-heights 
beyond  the  Sunday  River,  the  peculiar  features 
of  which  have  already  been  too  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  now  to  detain  me.  In  the  afternoon  I 
stopped  at  the  Boor  Mare’s  on  Quagga-Flat, 
not  being  able  to  procure  fresh  horses  till  next 
morning. 

Before  dark  three  boors,  who  were  travelling 
like  myself,  dropped  in  one  after  the  other  sa??s 
ceremonie  to  take  up  their  lodgings  for  the  night. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  no  one, 
however  uncivil  in  other  respects,  will  refuse 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  entirely  a  stranger, 
the  hospitality  he  may  himself  have  occasion  to 
require  in  his  turn.  In  this  country,  therefore, 
the  expenses  of  travelling  to  the  inhabitants  are 
small,  but  of  hospitality  to  such  as  reside  near 
the  great  roads  sometimes  considerable. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation  our  hostess,  the 
Juffrouw  Mare ,  gave  an  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  one  of  her  relations  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  1st  of  January  a  party  of 
friends  and  neighbours  had  met  together  to  cele¬ 
brate  New-year’s -day  ;  and,  having  got  heated 
with  liquor,  began  each  boastingly  to  relate  the 
feats  of  hardihood  they  had  performed.  Mare, 
who  had  been  a  great  hunter  of  elephants  (hav¬ 
ing  killed  in  his  day  above  forty  of  those  gigantic 
animals),  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  go  into 
the  forest,  and  pluck  three  hairs  out  of  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  tail.  This  feat  he  actually  performed, 
and  returned  safely  with  the  trophy  to  his  com¬ 
rades.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  daring  speci¬ 
men  of  his  audacity,  he  laid  another  bet  that 
he  would  return,  and  shoot  the  same  animal  on 
the  instant.  He  went  accordingly  with  his 
mighty  roei\ — but  never  returned.  Fie  approach¬ 
ed  too  incautiously,  and  his  first  shot  not  proving 
effective,  the  enraged  animal  rushed  upon  him 
before  he  could  reload  or  make  his  escape,  and 
having  first  thrust  its  tremendous  tusks  through 
his  body,  trampled  him  to  a  cake. 
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Our  supper  at  this  place  consisted  of  boiled 
pumpkins  and  stewed  meat.  The  pumpkin  is 
the  only  vegetable  I  had  seen  on  the  tables  of 
the  boors  as  I  came  along,  although  potatoes  and 
most  other  esculent  vegetables  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope  may  be  cultivated  with  success  and  facility 
through  all  the  districts  contiguous  to  the  coast. 
But,  contented  with  abundance  of  animal  food, 
they  seem  but  little  solicitous  for  any  farther 
luxury  or  comfort,  which  costs  trouble  in  the 
acquisition. 

1 1 . — Crossed  the  Bushman’s  River,  which,  on 
account  of  continued  drought,  had  not  been 
running  for  two  years,  and  consisted  merely  of 
a  chain  of  pools.  At  8  o’clock  reached  Mr. 
Daniel’s  at  Sweet-Milk  Fountain.  Here  I  stop¬ 
ped  to  breakfast,  and  was  much  delighted  to  see 
the  very  great  improvements  that  had  been  effect¬ 
ed  since  my  visit  in  January  1821.  Mr.  Daniel 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  one  of  the 
British  emigrants  of  1820.  He,  and  his  brother, 
who  lives  near  him,  are  generally  allowed  to  be 
among  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  of 
the  settlers.  A  great  extent  of  arable  land  had 
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been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  divided  into 
neat  fenced  enclosures  ;  and  their  wheat  crops 
were  already  about  a  foot  high,  while  the  African 
boors  in  the  vicinity  had  only  commenced  sowing. 

Proceeded  on  to  Assagai-Bush,  where,  since  the 
arrival  of  the  settlers,  a  sort  of  inn  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Here  I  left  the  Graham’s  Town  road, 
and  turned  off  towards  the  coast,  it  being  my 
intention  in  the  first  place  to  visit  the  mouth  of 
the  Kowie  River.  On  my  way  I  called  at  Cap¬ 
tain  Butler’s,  an  Irish  settler,  abounding  in  hos¬ 
pitality,  but  at  that  time,  poor  fellow !  but  ill 
supplied  with  the  means  of  exercising  this  libe¬ 
ral  disposition,  so  general  among  his  country¬ 
men.  We  dined  upon  a  little  dry  cheese  and 
butter-milk ;  but  it  was  his  best,  and  given  with 
cordiality.  A  short  time  before,  his  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  child  about  three  years  old,  had  died  of 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  she  had  trod  upon 
while  playing  in  the  garden.  Poor  Mrs.  Butler 
appeared  very  disconsolate,  and  her  mind  in  a 
morbid,  disordered  state,  in  consequence  of  this 
distressing  event.  Venomous  snakes  abound  in 
every  part  of  the  Colony,  and  it  is  wonderful 
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that  fatal  accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  Since 
leaving  Cape  Town,  I  had  heard  of  the  death  of 
two  women  on  my  route,  by  these  reptiles. 

After  leaving  Captain  Butler’s,  a  plain  of  about 
twenty  miles  extent  lay  before  me,  over  which  we 
galloped  at  a  good  round  pace,  and  soon  reached 
the  small  river  Karrega,  near  which  were  the 
locations  of  several  settlers  ;  and  the  pretty  vil¬ 
lage  of  Salem,  inhabited  entirely  by  Methodists, 
lay  a  little  to  the  right.  I  did  not  stop  at  any  of 
these  locations,  but  observed  as  I  rode  along  a 
good  deal  of  land  cultivated  and  enclosed,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

About  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  Karrega,  I 
arrived  at  Lombard’s  Post,  a  farm  belonging  to 
Colonel  Fraser,  commandant  of  the  Cape  Corps, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  This 
officer  has  been  long  stationed  on  the  frontier, 
and  is  universally  beloved  by  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  even  the  Caffers,  against  whom 
he  has  served  in  many  a  harassing  campaign, 
respect  his  name,  on  account  of  the  exemplary 
humanity  and  good  faith  he  has  displayed  in  all 
his  dealings  with  them.  Unhappily  his  health, 
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which  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  has 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  duty,  and  leave 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  in  other  hands. 

After  partaking  of  a  second  dinner  with  Colo¬ 
nel  Fraser,  and  his  brother  and  surgeon,  who 
resided  with  him,  I  proceeded  forward  to  Theo- 
polis,  a  missionary  institution  belonging  to  the 
London  Society,  near  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Kasouga.  This  place  had  been  repeatedly 
attacked  by  the  Caffers  during  the  late  war,  but 
had  been  successfully  defended  by  the  vigilance 
and  intrepidity  of  its  Hottentot  inhabitants ;  who, 
for  the  security  of  their  numerous  cattle,  (the 
principal  object  of  Caffer  cupidity,)  had  indus¬ 
triously  fenced  the  common  kraal  of  their  village 
with  a  very  strong  and  lofty  palisade.  The  stakes 
of  this  fence,  consisting  chiefly  of  Caffer-boorn 
( Erythrma  Caffra)  which  grows  abundantly  in 
the  neighbourhood,  had  in  numerous  instances 
struck  root,  and  thrown  out  flourishing  branches, 
which  gave  the  palisade  an  uncommon  and  agree¬ 
able  effect.  The  missionaries  were  now  occupied 
in  removing  the  establishment  to  a  more  favour¬ 
able  site,  about  half  a  mile  down  the  river.  The 
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new  village  is  to  be  laid  out  in  regular  streets, 
and  the  houses  of  the  Hottentots  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  built  of  stone  or  brick,  in  place  of  their 
old,  irregular,  and  uncomfortable  wattled  cabins. 
The  new  parsonage  and  school-room  had  been 
already  erected.  Here  I  spent  the  night,  and 
received  very  hospitable  entertainment  from  Mr. 
Barker,  the  missionary. 

12.  —  Proceeded  onwards  towards  the  Kowie 
mouth,  which  is  only  about  twelve  miles  from 
Theopolis.  Passed  the  location  of  the  late  Ge¬ 
neral  Campbell,  (one  of  the  heads  of  the  settlers,) 
which  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow,  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  lady.  The  natural  features 
of  the  country  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  Mrs.  Campbells  neatly  ornamented  cottage, 
though  constructed  only  of  wattle  and  plaster, 
had  a  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance, 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  woods  and  copses  of 
evergreens,  in  the  disposal  of  which  the  wanton 
hand  of  Nature  seemed  to  have  rivalled  the  most 
tasteful  efforts  of  art. 

As  I  travelled  along  through  this  rich  and  smil¬ 
ing  scene,  now  enlivened  by  the  dwellings  and  im- 
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provements  of  civilized  mao,  and  saw  the  flocks  of 
sheep  pasturing  on  the  soft  green  hills,  while  the 
foaming  surge  broke  along  the  beach  on  my  right 
hand,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  fate 
of  the  Grosvenor’s  shipwrecked  crew,  who  tra¬ 
versed  this  beautiful  country  in  other  times  and 
far  different  circumstances.  It  was  not  far  from 
this  very  spot  that  the  poor  boy,  Law,  after  sur¬ 
mounting  incredible  hardships,  lay  down  to  sleep 
upon  a  rock,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  the  boundary  of  the  Colony 
extended  only  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  wretched 
wanderers  had  still  innumerable  toils  and  perils 
to  endure  before  they  could  reach  the  residence  of 
Christians, — and  but  few  survived  indeed  to  reach 
them.  A  skeleton,  which  was  lately  found  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Thornhill,  in  one  of  the  sand-banks, 
a  few  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  may  not  improbably  be  the  remains  of 
one  of  those  unfortunate  wanderers ;  for  many 
instances  are  related,  in  the  journal  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  of  individuals  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  sitting  down  to  rise  no  more ;  and  a 
corpse  left  in  such  a  situation  would  be  covered 
VOL.  I.  D 
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up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand  in  a  few  hours, 
if  the  wind  happened  to  blow  strong  from  the 
south-east. 

This  coast  has  been  rendered  but  too  remark¬ 
able  by  many  other  disastrous  shipwrecks.  Many 
years  ago  the  Doddington,  Indiaman,  a  fine  large 
vessel,  having  struck  upon  a  rock  near  Algoa 
Bay,  was  totally  wrecked,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  In  February  1796,  a  vessel  from  India, 
under  Genoese  colours,  was  wrecked  between  the 
Bushman  and  Sunday  Rivers.  The  boors  flocked 
from  all  sides  to  plunder;  and  one  person,  who 
alone  attempted  to  assist  the  unfortunate  crew, 
was,  on  this  account,  as  it  is  said,  murdered  by 
his  barbarous  countrymen.  Very  different  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Gaffer  f  savages,’  when  the 
American  ship  Hercules  w^as  stranded  in  1797, 
between  the  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma. 
They  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  conducted  them  safely  into 
the  Colony. 

After  a  very  pleasant  ride  I  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Kowie  River.  Here  I  found  the  tide  run¬ 
ning  out  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  the  stream 
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can  only  be  safely  forded  at  low  water,  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  some  time.  At  length,  two  sol¬ 
diers,  employed  on  the  opposite  side,  pushed  off 
for  me  with  a  small  boat ;  and  having  discharged 
my  guide  with  the  horses,  and  taken  my  saddle 
and  other  accoutrements  into  the  boat,  I  crossed 
over,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  residence  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Thornhill,  which  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  landing-place. 

The  location  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  which  lies  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Kowie  with  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  all  Albany,  with  lawns  and  copsewoods, 
laid  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  that  far  sur¬ 
pass  many  a  nobleman’s  park  in  England.  In 
fixing  his  dwelling,  the  proprietor,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Lieut.  Gilfillan,  have  not  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  most  favourable  situations. 
The  cottage  of  the  latter  especially,  which,  with 
its  little  garden,  crowns  the  summit  of  a  small 
green  mount,  commands  a  prospect  scarcely,  I 
think,  to  be  rivalled  in  Africa  for  rich  and  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery :  while  the  village  of  Bathurst,  in 
the  back-ground,  about  eight  miles  distant,  gives 
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animation  to  a  landscape,  which,  at  the  time 
I  visited  it,  appeared  to  an  European  eye  some¬ 
what  too  lonely  amidst  all  its  loveliness.* 

But  the  probability  of  the  Kowie  mouth  be¬ 
coming  available  as  a  harbour  for  small  vessels, 
is  a  matter  of  far  higher  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  family,  than  the  tine 
scenery  on  their  grounds :  and  on  this  subject, 
interesting  not  alone  to  them,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Albany  settlers,  I  heard  much 
conversation,  without,  however,  being  able  then 
to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  myself.  At  that 
time,  the  hopes  of  the  Albany  settlers  were  high, 
and  their  prospects  on  this  point  very  flattering ; 
a  small  vessel  called  the  Good  Intent ,  of  twenty 
tons,  having  made  several  successful  trips  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Kowie,  and  landed  her  cargo 
in  good  order. 

13. — This  morning  I  set  out,  accompanied  by 
Lieut.  Gilfillan  and  Mr.  J.  Thornhill,  to  visit  the 

*  The  accompanying  plate  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate 
view  of  this  rustic  dwelling  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
scenery ;  but  it  is  on  too  confined  a  scale  to  afford  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnificent  landscape  which  is  com¬ 
manded  from  Mr.  Giliillan’s  little  mount. 
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mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  about  eighteen 
miles  distant.  On  our  way  we  passed  through 
several  locations  of  settlers,  with  the  appearance 
of  which  I  was  much  pleased.  The  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  wattled  fences,  presented  home-look¬ 
ing  pictures  of  neatness  and  industry,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rude  and  slovenly  premises  of  the 
back-country  boors. 

A  small  river,  called  the  Kleine-Montjes  (Little 
Mouths),  crossed  the  line  of  our  route  ;  but  its 
outlet  to  the  sea  being  entirely  filled  up  with  drift 
sand,  we  passed  it  perfectly  dry.  This  bar  is 
at  present  elevated  very  much  above  high-water 
mark,  and  gives  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
appearance  of  a  small  lake.  The  scenery  at  this 
spot  is  very  beautiful.  A  range  of  sand-hills, 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  tall  brushwood, 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  Albany  coast. 
These  hills  have  been  evidently  formed  by  the 
drifting  of  the  sand  from  the  beach  at  low  water, 
by  the  strong  south-east  winds,  though  at  first 
sight  their  great  elevation  and  apparent  anti¬ 
quity  render  this  supposition  scarcely  credible. 

As  we  rode  along,  Mr.  Gilfillan  amused  us 
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with  a  story  of  two  settlers,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who,  when  recently  passing  through  this  part  of 
the  country,  were  terribly  frightened  by  a  troop 
of  elephants.  Seeing  those  enormous  animals 
suddenly  emerge  from  an  adjoining  copsewood, 
they  fled  in  the  utmost  alarm,  and  to  aid  their 
speed,  popped  their  infant  child,  which  they  were 
carrying,  into  an  ant-eater’s  hole.  The  elephants, 

however,  fortunately  took  a  different  direction, 

/ 

and  the  selfish  parents  recovered  their  poor  child 
uninjured  from  its  dismal  bed. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River 
about  noon,  and,  it  being  then  low  water,  we  had 
a  fine  opportunity  for  inspecting  it.  The  bar, 
on  which  the  surf  breaks  with  great  violence,  will, 
I  much  fear,  for  ever  prevent  vessels  from  enter¬ 
ing  ;  but  could  this  obstacle  be  by  any  means 
permanently  removed,  it  would  form  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour.  Within  the  bar,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  opens  out  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  into  the 
country ;  and  which  is  wide  and  deep  enough 
to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet.  We 
could  perceive  no  vestiges  of  the  Portuguese  fort 
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said  to  have  been  erected  here  in  former  times. 
Other  travellers,  who  possessed  no  means  of 
crossing  the  river,  may  possibly  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  some  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  which  at 
a  distance  certainly  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  ruins  of  a  fort. 

On  our  return  we  called  at  Captain  Crause’s 
residence,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fish 
River  ;  and,  varying  our  route,  we  also  visited 
a  number  of  other  locations  on  our  way  home. 
Altogether,  the  country  I  had  passed  through 
since  leaving  Theopolis,  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  pleasing  I  have  seen  in  Africa. 

On  reaching  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  we  learned  that 
the  little  schooner,  Good  Intent,  was  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  the  harbour* 
boat  had  taken  a  pilot  on  board,  but  in  return¬ 
ing  had  been  upset  by  the  surf  on  the  bar,  and 
the  boatmen  had  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives 
by  swimming.  As  I  had  intended  to  have  gone 
out  in  the  pilot-boat  to  meet  this  vessel,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  bar  more  narrowly,  I  could  not  but 
congratulate  myself  on  my  accidental  absence  ; 
for  had  I  not  been  at  the  Fish  River,  I  should 
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in  all  probability  have  been  upset  in  this  boat, 
and,  being  no  swimmer,  most  likely  drowned. 

I  spent  the  two  following  days  with  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  family,  conversing  of  former  days  which  we 
had  spent  together  in  Cumberland,  and  listening 
with  interest  to  the  detail  of  their  past  adventures 
and  future  plans  in  South  Africa.  Whatever 
regrets  might  be  blended  with  the  retrospect  of 
the  past,  I  found  them  on  the  whole  satisfied 
with  their  situation  and  prospects — and  that ,  in 
the  comparative  estimate  of  human  circumstances, 
is  all  that  in  general  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

16. — Took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  except 

the  elder  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  accompanied  me  to 
* 

Graham’s  Town.  At  noon  we  reached  Bathurst, 
a  village  founded  by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  the 
late  acting  governor,  and  designed  by  him  to  be 
the  seat  of  magistracy  for  the  English  settlers. 
For  this  its  situation,  near  the  centre  of  the  lo¬ 
cations,  rendered  it  much  preferable  to  Graham’s 
Town.  Its  vicinity  also  to  the  Kowie  mouth  and 
to  the  moist  sea  air,  which  renders  irrigation  un¬ 
necessary,  and  many  other  local  advantages  which 
it  possesses  above  Graham’s  Town,  as  well  as  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  settlers  in  its  favour, 
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appear  fully  to  justify  the  selection  of  this  spot. 
Graham’s  Town  has,  however,  been  ultimately 
re-established  by  Government,  as  the  Drostdy 
town  of  Albany.  Had  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
been  accurately  informed,  or  fully  aware  from  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  two  villages,  I  think  he  would  scarcely 
have  directed  the  removal  of  the  Drostdy  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  many  individuals  had  been  induced 
to  expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  building 
houses  and  establishing  themselves  at  Bathurst, 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  village  would 
enjoy,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  the 
benefits  naturally  resulting  from  being  the  seat  of 
the  local  magistracy;  a  Drostdy-house  having 
been  already  built  at  a  considerable  expense,  and 
other  indications  shown  of  the  intentions  of  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  subject.  Among  this  part  of 
the  community,  therefore,  I  found,  as  might  na¬ 
turally  be  expected,  many  persons  loud  in  their 
complaints  against  his  Lordship,  and  not  slow 
in  ascribing  the  ruin  of  their  prospects  to  this 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  change.  Whether  in  a 
newly-settled  country,  contiguous  to  such  trouble¬ 
some  neighbours  as  the  Gaffers,  it  may  not  have 
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been  expedient  to  place  the  military  and  civil 
powers  upon  the  same  spot ;  and  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  Graham’s  Town  is  not  better  situated 
for  a  military  station,  is  a  matter  upon  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  it  may,  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  account  for  the  change. 

Leaving  this  deserted  Drostdy,  we  soon  reached 
the  residence  of  a  settler,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  44  Philosopher  Bennet,”  and  celebrated 
for  his  indefatigable  industry.  In  spite  of  the 
blight  in  the  corn,  this  eccentric  but  enterprising 
old  gentleman  appeared  to  be  sanguine  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  all  the  settlers  whose  exertions 
deserved  it.  He  had  himself  shown  a  most  lau¬ 
dable  example,  and  his  exertions  had  not  been 
unrewarded,  for  he  had  a  profusion  of  vegetables 
of  almost  every  sort  fit  for  the  table,  and  had 
planted  a  vineyard  which  looked  thriving  and 
beautiful. 

Having  procured  fresh  horses  here,  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey,  passing  many  locations  on 
our  way,  and  arrived  at  Graham’s  Town  about 
10  p.  M.  The  distance  from  the  Kowie  to  this 
town  is  about  forty  miles. 
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The  route  I  had  followed  from  the  Bushman  s 
River  to  the  Kowie  mouth,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Fish  River,  and  again  by  Bathurst  to  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Town,  enabled  me  to  survey,  though  some¬ 
what  cursorily,  a  large  proportion  of  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  settlers.  But  as  their  distresses  were 
much  aggravated  after  the  period  of  my  visit, 
by  the  effects  of  a  dreadful  deluge  of  rain,  which 
destroyed  many  of  their  dwellings,  gardens,  and 
corn-fields  ;*  and  as  the  capabilities  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  prospects  of  the  emigrants, 
have  been  since  more  clearly  developed,  I  consider 
it  better  to  reserve  my  observations  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject  for  a  subsequent  chapter  ;  when, 
without  anticipating  the  thread  of  my  narrative, 
I  may  bring  down  their  history  to  a  much  more 
recent  period. 


*  The  calamitous  effects  of  this  hurricane  are  vividly 
described  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Philipps,  in  Mr.  Pringle’s  tract 
on  the  “  State  of  Albany”  (1824) ;  where,  among  numerous 
other  disasters,  it  is  stated  that  poor  Bennet  had  lost 
his  labour  for  three  years ;  and  that  not  a  vestige  of  his 
beautiful  garden  and  vineyard  remained.”  —  I  am  happy 
to  add,  however,  that  the  indefatigable  “  philosopher” 
has  subsequently  re-planted  them  with  success  in  a  safer 
situation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Graham's  Town. — Journey  up  the  Fish  River. — Hottentot 
Herdsman. —  Somerset  Farm. — Zwagerslioek. — Cradock. 
— Thriving  Condition  of  the  Graziers. 


May  17. — Spent  this  day  in  Graham’s  Town, 
where  I  transacted  some  commercial  business, 
and  called  on  the  landdrost,  Mr.  Rivers,  and 
several  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  I  found  this 
town  much  increased  in  size  and  population 
since  I  was  here  in  January,  1821.  At  that 
time  it  contained  only  about  eighty  houses ;  now 
there  were  upwards  of  300.*  A  drostdy-house 
of  large  dimensions  was  erecting  ;  extensive  bar- 

*  In  January  1826,  the  population  of  Graham’s  Town 
amounted  to  about  2,500  souls,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  English. 
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racks,  and  a  large  tronk  (or  prison)  were  also  in 
progress,  and  the  foundation  of  a  church  was 
laid.  These  public  buildings,  together  with  a 
number  of  private  houses  constantly  erecting,  fur¬ 
nish  employment  to  a  great  number  of  mechanics 
and  labourers  at  high  wages ; — but  whether  this 
demand  for  workmen  may  be  permanent  seems 
extremely  problematical.  The  present  prosperity 
of  Graham’s  Town  seems  to  rest  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  its  being  the  seat  of  magistracy,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  military  stationed  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontier. 

18. — I  had  intended  to  have  prosecuted  my 
journey  this  morning  at  an  early  hour,  but  on 
calling  for  the  horses  I  had  engaged,  found  they 
had  been  put  in  the  schut-kraal  or  pound.  This 
is  an  inconvenience  very  much  and  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  at  Graham's  Town,  and  arises  chiefly 
from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  grounds 
formerly  belonging  to  the  town  having  been  in¬ 
considerately  granted  to  private  individuals,  so 
that  the  instant  cattle  or  horses  are  turned  out 
on  the  common,  they  are  sure,  if  not  carefully 
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tended,  to  trespass  on  some  of  the  adjacent  ill- 
fenced  fields,  and  are  hurried  off  to  the  schut- 
kraal  till  the  damage  is  adjusted. 

At  length,  after  waiting  several  hours,  we  got 
the  horses  relieved  from  durance,  and  I  started 
about  ten  o’clock,  directing  now  my  course  north¬ 
ward  towards  the  source  of  the  Fish  River.  In 
about  an  hour  after  leaving  Graham’s  Town,  the 
green  pastures  of  Albany  disappear,  and  the  road 
as  it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River, 
winds  through  the  black  and  monotonous  jungle, 
unfit  for  the  residence  of  men  or  for  the  pasture 
of  cattle,  but  affording  food  and  shelter  to  several 
varieties  of  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  to  troops 
of  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  which  often  prove  very 
destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  colo¬ 
nists. 

The  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  country 
up  the  Fish  River,  from  Graham’s  Town  to 
Roode-Wall,  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  for¬ 
mer  travellers,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  scarcely 
susceptible  in  any  respect  of  improvement.  The 
farms,  “  few  and  far  between,”  are  mere  vee- 
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plaatzen,  or  cattle  places,  without  in  general  the 
comfort  of  a  garden,  or  the  means  of  cultivating 
a  single  blade  of  corn. 

The  bed  of  the  Fish  River  is  too  deep  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  irrigating  the  banks  by  leading  out  the 
water  ;  and  without  irrigation,  the  soil,  though 
rich  in  quality,  is  far  too  arid,  and  the  rains  too 
precarious  to  enable  the  farmers  to  rear  either 
corn  or  vegetables.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  blamed  on  this  account,  like  their  countrymen 
along  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  much  more  loose 
and  cool,  and  the  atmospherical  moisture  more 
regular  and  abundant.  Nevertheless,  the  dry  and 
ruggid  pastures  of  the  Fish  River  are  very  fa¬ 
vourable  for  cattle  and  sheep;  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  if  relieved  from  the  annoyance  and  damage 
to  which  they  are  continually  exposed,  from  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  frontier  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  predatory  incursions  of  the  Caffers,  would 
apparently  be  well  content  to  endure  the  priva¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  their  soil  and  climate. 

About  four  r.  M.  I  arrived  at  Mynheer  Espagh’s, 
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a  Veld-Cornet, #  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
graziers  of  the  district.  Here  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  next  morning  to  obtain  a  relay  of  fresh 
horses,  and  I  amused  myself  by  observing  the 
boor  folding  his  herds  and  flocks,  attended  by  his 
wife,  children,  slaves,  and  Hottentots.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  was  patriarchal  and  picturesque,  and 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  ancient  poet’s  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 


“  On  came  the  comely  sheep, 

From  feed  returning  to  their  pens  and  folds. 

And  those  the  kine  in  multitudes  succeed ; 

One  on  the  other  rising  to  the  eye, 

As  watery  clouds  which  in  the  heavens  are  seen. 
Driven  by  the  south  or  Thracian  Boreas  ; 

And  numberless  along  the  sky  they  glide  ; 

Nor  cease  ;  so  many  doth  the  powerful  blast 
Speed  foreward  ;  and  so  many,  fleece  on  fleece. 
Successive  rise  reflecting  varied  light. 

*  The  Veld- Cornet  is  a  sort  of  petty  magistrate,  empowered 
to  settle  little  disputes  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
farms,  to  punish  slaves  and  Hottentots,  to  call  out  the 
burghers,  over  whom  he  presides  in  the  public  service,  and 
act  as  their  officer  on  Coimncindoes  j  to  supply  Government 
with  relays  of  horses  and  oxen  when  wanted,  &c.  Sec.  For 
this  service  he  receives  no  salary  (except  upon  the  Gaffer 
frontier),  but  is  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes. 
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So  still  the  herds  of  kine  successive  drew 
A  far- extended  line  ;  and  filled  the  plain 
And  all  the  pathways  with  the  coming  troop.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Colony  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  secure  the  herds  and  flocks  at  night, 
in  folds  or  kraals  fenced  round  generally  with  a 
strong  hedge  of  mimosa  or  other  thorny  bushes, 
Here  this  precaution  is  doubly  necessary,  both 
on  account  of  the  roaming  Calkers,  and  the  great 
numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  A 
few  days  before,  a  lion  had  killed  two  horses  near 
the  house,  and  had  bit  the  head  completely  off 
one  of  them.  Espagh  had  lost  fourteen  horses, 
besides  other  cattle,  within  the  last  two  years,  by 
the  lions,  which  are  numerous  and  daring  in  this 
vicinity. 

I  slept  this  night  in  the  outer  apartment  ( voor- 
kamer)  or  sitting-room  of  the  house,  which  was 
without  a  door  ;  and  was  much  annoyed  by  a 
number  of  large  dogs  running  out  and  in  conti¬ 
nually  all  night,  and  making  a  dreadful  clamour. 

19.  —  Proceeded  this  morning  about  an  hour 
before  daylight  with  two  fresh  horses  and  a  guide. 
The  waggon-road  which  goes  up  the  right  bank 
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being  obliged  to  follow  the  circuitous  bends  of 
the  river,  we  left  it  occasionally,  and  crossing  the 
channel,  cut  off  considerable  angles  by  stretching 
athwart  the  country  on  the  opposite  side.  These 
deviations,  however,  from  the  beaten  track  were 
not  very  safe  nor  comfortable,  especially  in  the 
dark,  when,  besides  the  apprehension  of  encoun¬ 
tering  lions  or  Caffers  in  the  intricate  paths 
through  the  thorny  jungles  on  the  river  bank, 
our  horses  were  in  continual  danger  of  falling  or 
breaking  their  legs,  from  the  innumerable  holes 
of  ant-eaters,  porcupines,  and  jackals,  with  which 
large  patches  of  country  were  perforated  like  a 
rabbit-warren.  At  daybreak  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  flocks  of  quaghas,  ostriches,  spring¬ 
boks,  and  other  wild  animals ;  and  soon  after,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  numerous  pack  of  jackals, 
not  less  than  thirty  in  number,  who  scampered 
off  very  nimbly  into  the  bushes.  These  last  were 
a  different  species  from  what  is  commonly  found 
near  Cape  Town,  having  a  rougher  fur  and  more 
bushy  tail. 

Saw  on  the  opposite  side,  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  Fish  River  with  the  principal  stream  ;  and 
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about  8  o’clock  again  crossed  to  the  colonial  side 
at  the  residence  of  Adrian  de  Lange,  where  I 
procured  some  refreshment.  Here  I  learnt  that 
the  Caffers  had  carried  off  from  this  boor,  on  the 
15th  instant,  thirty-two  head  of  cattle  ;  and  par¬ 
ties  of  these  plunderers  were  supposed  to  be  still 
lurking  in  the  neighbouring  thickets.  Continued 
our  route  through  a  brown  and  barren-looking 
country,  except  along  the  immediate  course  of 
the  river,  which  consists  of  deep  alluvial  soil, 
thickly  overgrown  with  mimosa  trees.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  the  traveller  Vaillant  resided 
among  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  and  romanced 
about  the  pretty  Nerina. 

This  once  numerous  tribe,  like  many  other 
Hottentot  clans  mentioned  by  earlier  travellers, 
is  now  entirely  extinct.  The  residue  of  the  Go- 
naquas  sought  refuge  among  the  Caffers  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  are  now  finally  incorporated 
with  that  people.  In  this  vicinity  we  passed  an 
old  herdsman  tending  his  master’s  flocks,  who 
looked  like  the  last  of  his  race.  He  was  not  a 
Gonaqua,  but  he  well  remembered  the  days,  he 
said,  when  that  tribe  and  his  own  were  the  mas- 
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ters  of  the  country,  and  pastured  their  flocks  and 
herds,  or  hunted  the  buffalo  and  the  eland  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fish  River.  Now  the  white  men 
claim  the  entire  property  of  the  soil,  and  have 
even  deprived  the  original  possessors  of  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  living  free  upon  roots  and  game.  They 
are  accounted  an  inferior  race,  and  born  to  ser¬ 
vitude.  They  feel  their  degradation,  but  cannot 
escape  from  it :  they  are  oppressed  alike  by  the 
unjust  regulations  and  the  illiberal  prejudices  of 
the  colonists.  But  happier  times  are  now  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  them  ;  and  in  the  new  arrangements 
about  to  be  introduced,  and  the  better  code  of 
laws  soon  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Colony,  the 
Hottentot  race  will  find,  I  trust,  that  their  case 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  beneficent  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England.* 

*  The  wood  engraving  here  given,  from  a  drawing  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Heurtiey,  gives  a  very  accurate  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  representation  of  an  old  Hottentot  herdsman,  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  above :  and  the  following  sonnet,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Pringle,  almost  seems  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
for  a  motto  to  the  drawing,  though  written  in  the  interior  of 
the  Colony  long  before  he  had  seen  it.  The  coincidence  is 
easily  accounted  for — both  drew  from  life. 
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At  noon,  we  unsaddled  and  rested  our  horses 
for  an  hour  near  the  deserted  military  post  of 
Van-Aards.  It  was  on  a  hill  opposite,  that  the 
insurgent  boors  in  1815  showed  themselves  in 
a  strong  body  under  the  command  of  Piet  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  sent  a  summons  to  Captain  Andrews 
to  surrender  the  post  to  them  ;  to  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Major  Fraser,  who  had  just  ar¬ 
rived,  he  returned  such  a  resolute  reply,  that,  al¬ 
though  he  had  only  a  handful  of  men,  the  cau¬ 
tious  Africaners  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  at¬ 
tack  him. 


THE  HOTTENTOT. 

Mild,  melancholy,  and  sedate  he  stands. 

Tending  another’s  flocks  upon  the  fields — 

His  father’s  once — where  now  the  white-man  builds 
His  home,  and  issues  forth  his  proud  commands : 
His  dark  eye  flashes  not ;  his  listless  hands 
Support  the  boor’s  huge  firelock  ;  but  the  shields 
And  quivers  of  his  race  are  gone  :  he  yields. 
Submissively,  his  freedom  and  his  lands. 

Has  he  no  courage  ? — Once  he  had — but,  lo! 

The  felon’s  chain  hath  worn  him  to  the  bone. 

No  enterprise  ? — Alas  !  the  brand,  the  blow 
Have  humbled  him  to  dust — his  hope  is  gone. 

“  He ’s  a  base-hearted  hound — not  worth  his  food” — 
His  master  cries  ; — “  he  has  no  gratitude  !” 
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A  ride  of  about  three  hours  farther  across  a 
more  open  country,  pretty  well  clothed  with  grass, 
brought  us  to  Somerset  Farm,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Boschberg  ridge  of  mountains.  This  place  is 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  course  of  the 
Great  Fish  River.  It  is  watered  by  the  stream 
called  the  Little  Fish  River ;  but  the  arable 
land,  which  lies  in  a  sort  of  basin  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  is  not  irrigated  from  the  river, 
but  from  various  fountains  which  issue  from  the 
steep  woody  kloofs  of  the  Boschberg,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  drives  a  large  cornmill  before  it  is 
brought  upon  the  land.  There  is,  however,  not 
nearly  enough  of  water  to  supply  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  under  cultivation  on  this  farm,  which 
amounts  to  about  600  acres  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  arable  soil  having  been  formed  out  of  a 
swamp,  which,  though  drained  on  the  surface,  is 
still  full  of  springs  and  moisture  underneath,  it  is 
seldom  requisite,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons,  to 
irrigate  more  than  the  drier  portions  around  the 
borders  of  this  marshy  basin. 

The  farm-house  and  offices  are  delightfully  si¬ 
tuated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
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rises  steep  behind  to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  most 
picturesquely  diversified  with  hanging  woods, 
rocks,  and  waterfalls  ;  and  seemingly  supported 
at  regular  intervals,  like  the  wall  of  a  gothic 
cathedral,  with  narrow  sloping  buttresses  covered 
with  a  smooth  turf  of  the  liveliest  verdure.  The 
garden  is  watered  by  a  little  brook,  and  contains 
a  few  fine  orange  trees,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits.  These  trees  are  some  of  them  of  consi¬ 
derable  age,  having  been  planted  by  the  boors 
who  first  occupied  this  fine  country  about  sixty 
years  ago.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  this  very  spot,  or 
at  a  farm  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  then  occupied 
by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Prinsloe,  that  the 
Swedish  traveller  Sparrman  resided  some  time 
in  1776;  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River  in  Agter- 
Bruintjes-Hoogte  being  the  farthest  limit  attained 
either  by  Sparrman  or  Vaillant.  A  descendant  of 
Sparrman’s  host,  who  occupied  the  farm  adjoining 
to  this,  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  rebels  in 
1815,  and  was  one  of  the  five  individuals  exe- 
cuted  in  consequence  of  that  foolish  and  criminal 
insurrection. 

Somerset  Farm,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  an 
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extensive  Government  establishment,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Hart,  formerly  adjutant  of 
the  old  Cape  Corps,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Devenish 
of  the  same  corps,  and  Mr.  J.  Pringle,  a  practical 
farmer,  from  the  Scotch  party  of  settlers.  The 
agricultural  part  of  the  concern  was  by  no  means 
the  principal  department.  The  supply  of  rations 
to  the  British  settlers  for  two  years  after  their 
arrival,  and  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  on  the 
frontier  for  several  years  past,  was  committed  to 
this  establishment.  It  was  in  fact  rather  a  com¬ 
missariat  depot  than  a  farm;  and  the  purchasing 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  corn  from  the  boors,  and 
forwarding  them  as  required  to  the  various  mi¬ 
litary  posts,  constantly  occupied  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Hottentot  herdsmen  and  waggon-drivers. 
Five  or  six  English  ploughmen  and  three  or  four 
mechanics,  with  a  clerk  or  store-keeper,  were  the 
whole  of  the  British  population  of  the  place,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  three  superintendants  and  their  fa¬ 
milies.  The  greatest  activity  and  bustle  appeared 
to  pervade  every  part  of  the  establishment ;  and 
even  the  languid  Hottentots  seemed  here  to  emu¬ 
late  the  ardour  of  Englishmen,  as  if  they  had 
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caught  a  portion  of  the  activity  and  enterprize 
for  which  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Haft  has  been 
long  distinguished.* 

20. — -Having  spent  the  preceding  evening  very 
pleasantly  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hart,  (who  is 
a  very  meritorious  man,  and  extremely  well  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  eastern 
districts,)  I  proceeded  as  usual  at  an  early  hour 
upon  my  journey.  Leaving  the  course  of  the 
Great  Fish  River,  I  pursued  the  nearest  route 
through  the  mountains  to  the  village  of  Cradock. 
My  road  lay  for  about  an  hour  along  the  foot  of 
the  Boschberg  to  the  westward.  We  then  struck 

*  In  January  1825,  Somerset  Farm  was  established  as  the 
site  of  a  new  Drostdy  of  the  same  name,  and  the  plan  of 
an  extensive  village  was  laid  down.  At  the  public  sale  of 
the  erven,  or  lots  of  ground  for  houses  and  gardens,  there 
was  great  competition,  owing  to  the  concourse  of  purchasers 
from  all  parts  of  the  eastern  districts,  especially  from  Albany ; 
and  the  prices  ran  very  high.  The  progress  of  building  in 
the  new  village  has,  however,  scarcely  corresponded  with 
this  eager  desire  to  obtain  property  in  it ;  for,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  not  above  a  dozen  private  houses  have  been  yet 
erected.  The  district  of  Somerset  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  Sub-Drostdy  of  Cradock,  part  of  the  Graaff-Reinet 
and  Albany  districts,  and  the  finest  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  lately  wrested  from  the  Caffers  beyond  the  Fish  Ri¬ 
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into  an  opening  of  the  mountains  on  the  right, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Little  Fish  River 
towards  its  source,  passed  many  comfortable-look¬ 
ing  farm-houses,  at  some  of  which  I  alighted  and 
partook  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a  dram  ( soopie ) 
with  the  hospitable  boors.  These  people  I  found 
generally  to  be  in  much  more  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  their  countrymen  along  the  coast. 
They  had  generally  substantial  houses,  and  gar¬ 
dens  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  vegetables : 
all  of  them  had  good  bread,  too,  for  their  own 
consumption  ;  and  many  had  sold  quantities  of 
wheat  to  the  Somerset  establishment,  the  blight 
in  the  crops  having  been  less  destructive  here 
than  nearer  the  coast.  Their  gardens  and  corn¬ 
fields  were  all  irrigated  either  from  the  river,  or 
some  of  its  tributary  streams.  This  valley  branches 
out  as  it  ascends  into  a  variety  of  glens  and 
dells,  almost  all  of  which  are  inhabited  and  co¬ 
vered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  and  has 
been  long  settled,  and  comparatively  little  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Gaffer  wars.  It  is  known  by  the 
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name  of  Zwagershoek,  or  44  Brother-in-law’s  Cor¬ 
ner.” 

At  the  Veld-Cornet,  Paul  Plessie’s,  I  got  fresh 
horses  ;  and,  pursuing*  my  route  through  the  de¬ 
vious  windings  of  the  mountains,  again  changed 

horses  at  a  boor’s  of  the  name  of  Malan.  Soon 

* 

after  leaving  the  latter,  I  got  upon  the  ridge 
which  divides  this  hoek  from  another  winding 
glen  called  Gannahoek.  The  latter,  which  runs 
down  towards  the  Great  Fish  River,  makes  an 
extensive  sweep  round  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Boschberg  ridge.  The  mountains  I  now 
stood  upon  were  of  very  considerable  elevation, 
for  I  had  been  ascending,  though  gradually, 
all  the  way  from  Somerset.  It  took  us  nearly 
an  hour  to  descend  the  steep  declivity  into  the 
Gannahoek,  and  the  sun  sank  down  just  as  we 
reached  the  level  plain  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Fish  River.  The  country  here  again 
was  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the 
grassy  pastures  of  Somerset  and  Zwagershoek, 
being  what  they  call  Karroo  soil,  and  covered 
with  a  short  shrub  much  resembling  heath.  On 
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this  pasture,  sheep  and  goats  thrive  better  than 
even  on  the  finest  grass,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Cradock  district,  containing  the  best  sheep- 
farms  of  the  Colony,  possesses  this  description  of 
soil. 

We  continued  our  journey  about  three  hours 
by  moonlight,  when  coming  to  a  respectable-look¬ 
ing  farm-house,  and  understanding  from  my  guide 
that  I  was  still  an  hour’s  ride  from  Cradock,  I 
rode  up  to  the  door  and  solicited  lodgings.  My 
request  was  instantly  complied  with,  and  I  was 
welcomed  in  and  invited  to  take  my  seat  at  a 
plentiful  supper  which  was  just  serving  up.  My 
host,  a  jolly  consequential-looking  person,  was,  I 
found,  a  Mynheer  Van  Heerden,  a  lieemraad  and 
kerkraad  of  the  district  (i.  e.  a  member  of  the 
district-court  and  a  churchwarden),  and  who  did 
justice  to  the  reputation  for  hospitality  still  main¬ 
tained  by  the  farmers  of  this  remote  part  of  the 
Colony.  1  had  travelled  this  day  about  fifty-six 
miles,  the  last  thirty  at  full  gallop  on  a  hardy 
African  pony,  saddled  for  me  fresh  from  the 
pasture.  This  would  have  killed  almost  any 
English  horse,  but  the  country  breed  of  Cape 
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horses  is  far  more  hardy  than  ours,  and  the 
grass  less  relaxing  and  approaching  more  to  the 
character  of  hay  ;  so  that  upon  a  long  journey, 
although  the  horses  seldom  get  any  other  food 
than  what  they  can  pick  up  while  the  traveller 
is  resting,  yet  upon  this  scanty  fare  they  carry 
on  at  a  spirited  canter  the  whole  day  long. 

21. — After  a  cup  of  coffee  with  my  host  I  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  passed  through  the  village  of  Cradock 
without  stopping.  It  contains  about  twenty  houses 
with  gardens  and  orchards,  watered  by  irrigation 
from  the  Great  Fish  River.  A  decent-looking 
church  was  erecting.  The  country  around  is 
bleak  and  desolate,  and  presents  no  capabilities  of 
improvement  or  of  alteration  from  what  it  is—  a 
heathy  range  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  village 
contains  a  couple  of  small  retail  shops,  or  winkefo 
as  they  are  called,  and  two  or  three  mechanics. 
The  clergyman  and  one  or  two  of  the  families 
in  the  village  are  English.  It  is  supported  merely 
by  being  the  residence  of  the  magistracy  and  the 
clergyman,  which  brings  the  inhabitants  from 
very  distant  parts  occasionally  to  visit  it,  and  in¬ 
sures  it  a  trifling  share  of  small  trade.  The 
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residence  of  the  deputy  landdrost  is  a  farm-house 
fitted  up  for  his  accommodation  about  three  miles 
distant,  no  drostdy-house  and  offices  having  been 
yet  erected.  To  this  place  I  proceeded,  and  met 
with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  magistrate, 
Captain  Harding,  and  his  amiable  lady. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  see  a  hot  mineral 
spring,  about  two  miles  distant :  the  thermo¬ 
meter  when  placed  in  it  rose  to  about  86°.  The 
taste  of  the  water  much  resembled  that  of  the 
Harrowgate  or  Gilsland  Spa.  It  is  resorted  to 
for  bathing  in  several  complaints.  It  issues  from 
the  ground  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  which  is  here  but  a  small  stream,  being 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
ground  in  the  vicinity  is  much  impregnated  with 
saltpetre,  and  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Har¬ 
ding  that  considerable  quantities  of  this  substance 
in  a  pure  state  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains.  Throughout  all  this  quarter 
indeed  of  the  Colony  the  soil  is  profusely  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitre,  and  in  many  places  is  even 
rendered  barren  by  its  superabundance.  At  no 
great  distance  from  Cradock,  near  the  Bamboo 
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Mountains,  there  are  three  salt  lakes  similar  to 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay,  from  which 
the  neighbouring  colonists  supply  themselves  with 
excellent  salt. 

I  spent  the  day  at  the  Deputy  Landdrost’s,  and 
had  much  agreeable  conversation  with  this  intel¬ 
ligent  officer,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  having  been  in 
Egypt  with  Abercromby,  in  Spain  with  Sir  J ohn 
Moore,  in  the  deplorable  expedition  to  Walche- 
ren,  in  Sicily,  Malta,  &c.  Yet  in  all  his  campaigns 
he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  a  more  spirited  little 
action  than  that  at  Graham’s  Town  three  years 
ago,  when  10,000  Caffers  stormed  the  town  and 
barracks,  which  had  only  about  £50  soldiers 
to  defend  them.  For  a  considerable  time,  Capt. 
Harding  declared  he  absolutely  thought  the  sa¬ 
vages  would  have  gained  the  day ;  and  had  they 
possessed  better  arms  than  their  slender  missiles, 
the  handful  of  troops  certainly  could  not  have 

withstood  them.  But  at  length  they  gave  way, 

\ 

and  some  field-pieces  being  turned  upon  their 
encumbered  masses,  upwards  of  1300  were  left 
dead  on  the  ground.  They  had  been  excited  to 
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this  assault,  and  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  by  their  prophet  Makanna,  (or  Lyni\ 
as  the  Dutch  call  him,)  who  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  said,  assured  his  countrymen  that  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  magic  would  render  the  English  troops  an 
easy  prey  to  them,  and  change  the  balls  even  of 
their  destructive  guns  into  water.  An  old  Hot¬ 
tentot  chief  of  the  name  of  Boesak,  who  hap¬ 
pened  accidentally  to  be  present  at  Graham’s 
Town,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  repulsing 
the  Caffers  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  this 
assault,  and  obtained  a  high  and  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  conduct  and  intrepidity. 

The  sub-district  of  Cradock  forms  part  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Graaff-Reinet,  on  which  it 
is  partly  dependent ;  and  the  magistrate  here, 
who  transacts  all  business  with  the  Colonial 
Office  through  his  superior  officer  the  Landdrost 
of  Graaff-Reinet,  is  called  Deputy  Landdrost. 
Cradock  district,  though  generally  of  a  dry  and 
desert  aspect,  is  rich  in  sheep  and  cattle :  and 
produces  also  by  irrigation  corn  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  boors  here  are  generally  thriving  and  affluent 
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in  stock,  though  few  of  them,  perhaps,  possess 
much  money,  or  many  of  those  comforts  which 
in  Europe  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  con¬ 
sider  indispensable.  The  farms  here,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  the  frontier  districts  except  Al¬ 
bany,  are  of  the  average  extent  of  6000  acres ; 
this  large  extent  only  being  considered  a  full 
place.  But  they  are  in  general  merely  cattle 
farms,  not  above  two  or  three  acres  probably  of 
this  large  extent  being  on  an  average  capable  of 
culture ;  and  even  where  a  larger  extent  might 
be  irrigated,  the  great  distance  from  any  market, 
and  the  precarious  demand,  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  profitably  cultivated.  In  general,  there¬ 
fore,  the  boors  only  raise  com  for  their  own  use, 
or  to  exchange  in  barter  with  such  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  as  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating  corn 
at  all. 

The  blight  or  rust ,  though  also  prevailing  here 
of  late  years,  has  never  been  so  universal  or  in¬ 
veterate  as  in  Albany  and  other  tracts  along  the 
sea-coast.  Captain  Harding  himself  cultivates, 
by  means  of  an  abundant  spring,  a  large  field  of 
corn-land,  and  also  a  well-stocked  garden  and 
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vineyard.  From  the  latter  he  makes  some  very 
good  wine  for  his  own  use,  the  best  I  had  yet 
tasted  of  frontier  manufacture.  This  farm,  called 
Drie~Fonteyn,  (Three  Fountains,)  where  he  re¬ 
sides,  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  an  extensive 
cattle  boor,  who  had  left  a  memorable  monument 
of  his  residence  in  a  prodigious  dunghill  just  in 
front  of  the  house.  This  had  been  the  station 
of  his  cattle  kraal,  and  the  manure  had  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  mountain,  which 
Captain  Harding  had  for  several  years  been  ex¬ 
erting  himself  to  reduce,  though  with  but  little 
apparent  effect,  by  cutting  it  out  in  square  pieces 
like  peats,  and  erecting  out  of  this  material,  ex¬ 
tensive  enclosures,  and  farm-yards.  In  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  London  this  mountain  of  manure  would  be 
worth  many  thousand  pounds. 

Capt.  H.  informed  me  that,  desolate  as  the 
country  looked,  he  could  call  out  in  six  hours 
upwards  of  1000  Burghers,  armed  and  mounted, 
and  that  he  required  nothing  but  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ammunition  to  be  perfectly  prepared 
to  repel  any  irruption  of  the  native  tribes  upon 
his  extensive  frontier.  At  present  the  inhabitants 
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were  harassed  chiefly  by  the  hordes  of  wild  Bush¬ 
men,  who  still  infest  the  mountainous  regions, 
which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  their  native  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  from  which  the  colonists  had  in  the 
first  instance  unrighteously  expelled  them.  But 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  they  may  have 
some  day  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  encounter 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  The  Tam  bookie 
tribe  of  Caffers,  indeed,  who  have  for  some  time 
lived  close  upon  this  frontier  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Zwart-Kei,  have  hitherto  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive 
manner.  But  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Tam- 
bookie  nation  are  other  tribes,  who  seem  to  be 
in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  to  be  hostilely  im¬ 
pelled  upon  the  Colony  by  the  warlike  and  ma¬ 
rauding  hordes  beyond  them.  A  few  days  before 
my  arrival,  three  fugitives  from  some  tribe,  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  colonists,  were  found  in 
the  Tarka,  and  were  made  prisoners  with  some 
difficulty,  and  sent  down  to  Cape  Town.  It 
was  ascertained  from  them  that  they  belonged 
to  a  remote  country  north  from  Tambookie  land, 
from  which  they  had  been  several  moons  in 
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travelling ;  and  that  their  country  had  been  over¬ 
run  and  plundered  by  a  numerous  and  fierce  na¬ 
tion  who  press  upon  them  from  the  north  and 
east.  I  have  got  in  my  possession  their  wea¬ 
pons,  which  are  merely  assagais  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  construction  than  those  of  the  Caffers. 
I  shall  hereafter  revert  to  the  discussion  of  the 
disturbances  among  the  native  tribes,  and  bring 
down  the  details  I  have  collected  respecting  them 
to  a  more  recent  period. 


SNEEUWBERG  MOUNTAINS 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Journey  over  the  Mountains. — Description  of  the  Town  of 
Graaff-Reinet.— The  Landdrost  Stock enstrom. — Condition 
of  the  Sneeuwberg  Boors. — Journey  across  the  Sneeuwberg 
ridge  to  the  Northward. 

May  22. — Having  been  provided  by  Captain 
Harding  with  fresh  horses  and  a  guide,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Graaff-Reinet,  to  which  my  road 
now  lay  south-west  over  part  of  the  Sneeuwberg 
range  of  mountains.  The  mountains  in  view 
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were  mostly  of  the  tabular  conformation,  and 
some  of  them  assumed  very  regular  and  curious 
shapes.  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  elevated  peak 
called  the  Taay-Bosch-Berg,  a  singular  hill  re¬ 
sembling  a  cylinder  placed  upon  a  cone.  The 
country  through  which  I  passed  abounded  with 
springboks  and  ostriches.  At  three  o’clock,  P.  M. 
arrived  at  the  Veld- Cornet,  Van  Wyk’s,  close 
under  the  Agter-Sneeuwberg,  where  I  stopped 
for  the  night.  I  had  still  thus  far  the  company 
of  the  Great  Fish  River,  but  it  had  now  become 
a  diminutive  brook,  its  source  being  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  this  place.  I  found  the  boors 
in  this  remote  quarter  extremely  hospitable,  but 
also  exceedingly  inquisitive — a  circumstance  per¬ 
haps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  how  seldom  a  visitor,  especially  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  appears  among  them.  The  same  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  me  at  almost  every  place  I 
came  to  : — 44  Who  are  you  ?  Where  do  you  come 
from? — Whither  are  you  going? — What  is  your 
profession? — What  is  your  age? — Are  you  mar¬ 
ried?  and  a  hundred  other  interrogations  equally 
uninteresting  to  a  weary  traveller.  This  practice 
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recalled  to  my  mind  the  plan  fallen  upon  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  when  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  people  are  equally  inquisitive.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  a  house  he  immediately 
called  all  the  family  together,  and  said,  “  I  am 
Dr.  Franklin,  from  New  York,  on  my  way  to 
Philadelphia,” — adding  all  the  other  information 
he  knew  he  must  otherwise  give  by  detail ;  by 
which  means  he  obtained  quietness  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  And  this  communicative  system 
is  so  much  more  popular  and  preferable  in  every 
respect  to  the  morose  and  dogged  silence  which 
many  English  travellers  resort  to  when  pressed 
by  the  familiar  but  good-natured  interrogations 
of  the  colonists,  that  I  often  adopted  it  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  obvious,  that  while  a 
stranger  by  his  frankness  thus  gains  the  good 
graces  of  his  hosts,  he  need  not  tell  more  of  his 
private  affairs  than  he  thinks  proper. 

I  was  often  much  amused,  too,  by  the  cu¬ 
riosity  and  wonder  of  those  rustics,  when  I  placed 
my  map,  compass,  and  thermometer  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  my  daily  journal, 
— the  whole  household  gathering  round  me  and 
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staring,  open-mouthed,  as  if  I  had  been  a  ma¬ 
gician  or  astrologer. 

This  Veld- Cornet  Van  Wyk  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  had  considerable  merit  in  aiding 
the  Landdrost  Stockenstrom  to  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  insurrection  in  1815.  But  he  is, 
nevertheless,  a  bitter  hunter  of  the  Bushmen. 

23. — Proceeded  at  an  early  hour,  with  a  son 
of  Van  Wyk’s  for  my  guide.  The  morning  was 
fair ;  but  we  saw  about  two  miles  ahead,  upon 
the  mountains  which  we  had  to  cross,  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  a  snow-storm.  On  approaching  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  we  secured  ourselves  with  our 
great  coats  and  caps.  The  sun  was  yet  shining 
brightly  on  us,  while  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
higher  the  storm  raged  in  grand  array,  and  pro- 

r 

duced  a  magnificent  effect.  We  now  began  to 
ascend,  and  were  soon  enveloped  in  the  rolling 
blast  ;  and  the  drift  was  so  dense,  that  we  could 
scarcely  discern  our  path.  I  was  soon  completely 
cased  in  snow,  which  I  in  some  measure  en¬ 
joyed,  not  having  seen  any,  except  at  a  great 
distance,  during  the  last  five  years.  As  we  ap- 
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proached  the  summit,  the  storm  became  more 
violent,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
we  were  enabled  to  proceed.  My  thermometer 
immediately  fell  to  32°. 

Having  at  length  passed  the  heights,  we  gra¬ 
dually  gained,  as  we  again  descended,  a  more 
genial  climate ;  and  about  noon  arrived  at  Karel 
Okom’s,  where  I  found  horses  ready, — having 
sent  forward  a  messenger  from  Van  Wyk’s  to 
order  them.  The  snow  had  now  given  way  to 
rain,  and  I  was  already  wet  through  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  no  comfort  in  a  Vee-boors  open  house  with¬ 
out  a  fire-place,  in  this  cold  region,  I  thought 
it  best  to  proceed  in  my  wet  clothes  ;  and 
accordingly  set  forward,  after  some  slight  re¬ 
freshment. 

While  at  this  place,  I  heard  that  a  Commando 
(or  expedition  of  armed  boors)  had  been  recently 
out  against  the  Bushmen  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  had  shot  thirty  of  these  poor  creatures. 
I  also  learned  that  above  100  Bushmen  had  been 
shot  last  year  in  the  Tarka.  This  is  certainly 
lamentable  work,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  it, — 
that  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  hunting 
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down  our  fellow-men  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field.  On  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
animadvert  more  particularly  hereafter. 

After  travelling  about  five  hours  from  Karel 
Okom’s,  always  gradually  descending,  I  reached 
the  town  of  Graaff-Reinet  just  at  nightfall.  Cap¬ 
tain  Stockenstrom,  the  Landdrost,  to  whom  I 
had  letters  of  introduction,  not  being  at  home,  I 
took  up  my  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Minaar’s. 

24.  — I  spent  this  forenoon  in  transacting  some 
commercial  business,  and  in  surveying  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
Capt.  Stockenstrom  returned  home,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  me  an  invitation  to  the  Drostdy,  to 
which  I  accordingly  shifted  my  quarters. 

« 

I  had  here  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters 
from  my  relatives  and  friends  in  England,  which 
in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  and  previous 
to  my  proceeding  farther  into  the  interior,  afford¬ 
ed  me  peculiar  satisfaction. 

25.  — This  being  Sunday,  I  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Landdrost’s  family  at  the  district 
church,  and  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  preach 
in  Dutch  to  a  numerous  and  attentive  congrega- 
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tion.  Mr.  Murray,  like  all  the  late-appointed 
clergymen  of  the  colonial  establishment,  is  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  in  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  corresponds  almost  entirely  with  the  Dutch 
Reformed  communion. 

26  —  29* — I  spent  these  four  days  in  GraafF- 
Reinet.  This  place  is  wonderfully  improved  since 
the  days  of  Barrow,  when  it  consisted  merely  of 
a  few  miserable  mud  and  straw  huts.  It  con¬ 
tains  now  about  300  houses,  almost  all  of  which 
are  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifices ; — many 
are  elegant.  The  streets  are  wide,  laid  out  at 
right  angles,  and  planted  with  rows  of  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  which  thrive  here  luxuriantly, 
and  give  to  the  place  a  fresh  and  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance.  Each  house  has  a  large  allotment 
of  ground  behind  it,  extending  in  some  instances 
to  several  acres,  which  is  richly  cultivated,  divided 
by  quince,  lemon,  or  pomegranate  hedges,  and  laid 
out  in  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  These 
are  all  watered  by  a  canal  from  the  Sunday  River, 
which  branches  out  into  a  number  of  small  chan¬ 
nels,  and  each  inhabitant  receives  his  due  portion 
at  a  regular  hour.  This  canal  has  been  greatly 
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improved,  or  rather  constructed  anew,  oil  a  much 
higher  level,  by  the  present  Landdrost,  who,  by 
indefatigable  exertion  and  entirely  at  his  own 
risk,  has  carried  it  along  the  front  of  a  rocky  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  by  these  means  gained  a  large  addition 
of  arable  ground,  and  a  more  certain  and  abundant 
supply  of  water.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  this  arduous  task  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  even  the  aid  of  blowing  irons  or 
gunpowder,  merely  by  kindling  large  fires  upon 
the  rocks,  and  when  they  were  well  heated, 
dashing  buckets  of  water  upon  them.  By  this 
simple  process  immense  blocks  had  been  split, 
and  rolled  from  the  path  of  the  water-course. 
This  useful  work,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  was  effected  almost  entirely  by 
the  labour  of  the  convicted  felons  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Landdrost. 

The  population  of  Graaff-Reinet,  of  all  colours, 
amounts  to  about  1800  souls.  The  town  is  built 
in  a  sort  of  basin,  almost  encircled  by  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Sunday  River,  and  closely  environ¬ 
ed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep  rugged  mountains. 
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This  position,  and  the  arid  quality  of  the  red 
Karroo  soil,  render  it  oppressively  hot  in  summer. 
At  that  season,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  some¬ 
times  agitated  and  cooled  by  violent  thunder¬ 
storms,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains.  In  winter 
the  weather  is  frequently  rather  cold,  owing  to 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  country  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  Snow  Mountains :  but  while  I  was 
there,  the  air  was  delightfully  temperate,  and  the 
sky  cloudless  and  serene. 

Formerly,  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
between  this  place  and  Cape  Town,  by  means  of 
waggons,  which  crossed  the  Great  Karroo  (or  Arid 
Desert)  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  returned  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  heats  had  destroyed  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  dried  up  the  springs  and  rivers.  By 
this  road  the  Cape  butchers  still  procure  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  which  are 
wanted  for  the  use  of  Cape  Town  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  in  Table  Bay.  But  of  late  years  most  of 
the  merchandise  required  by  Graaff-Reinet,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  emporium  for  a  large  extent  of 
country,  is  brought  by  coasters  to  Aigoa  Bay, 
and  forwarded  by  waggons  from  that  port.  This 
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reduces  the  land -carriage  to  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  through  the  Karroo. 

This  town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and 
embellishment  to  Captain  Stocken strom,  who, 
though  an  African  born,  and  educated  entirely 
in  the  Colony,  has  been  long  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent,  enterprizing,  and  public- 
spirited  magistrates  which  the  Cape  settlement 
has  ever  possessed  ;  and  his  district,  though  far 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  wildest  in  South 
Africa,  is  administered  on  a  system  at  once  mild 
and  efficient ;  so  that  I  found  every  where  and 
among  all  classes  his  character  respected  and  be¬ 
loved.  At  Graaff-Reinet  he  had  just  established 
an  agricultural  society,  to  promote  emulation  and 
European  improvements  among  his  countrymen. 
On  the  recent  appointment,  too,  of  an  English 
teacher  for  that  district  by  Government,*  he  added 
600  rix-dollars  to  his  salary  from  his  own  pocket, 
in  order  to  secure  the  opening  of  a  class  for  the 
classics  at  the  teacher’s  leisure  hours.  Besides 

*  A  teacher  of  respectability  lias  lately  been  sent  by  the 
home  government  to  every  Drostdy  to  teach  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  gratis  to  the  inhabitants. 
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this,  lie  provides  a  salary  of  400  rix-dollars  to  en¬ 
courage  a  day-school  for  females,  just  opened  here 
by  the  daughter  of  an  English  settler :  and  what 
seems  to  me  no  less  worthy  of  notice  than  all 
this,  he  has  lodged  his  private  library,  collected 
with  much  expense  and  difficulty,  in  one  of  the 
school-rooms,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  every 
respectable  person  who  in  this  remote  quarter  of 
the  world  may  be  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  such 
a  privilege.  Many  of  these  circumstances  I  only 
became  acquainted  with  after  my  departure  from 
Graaff-Reinet,  as  Captain  Stockenstrom’s  house, 
where  I  resided,  was  the  last  place  where  I  was 
likely  to  hear  them  spoken  of. 

I  now  made  arrangements  for  extending  my 
excursion  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  Co¬ 
lony,  in  which  I  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  the  Landdrost  being 
about  to  proceed,  on  the  30th,  to  the  Zeekoe 
River  upon  that  frontier,  in  order  to  inspect  lands 
to  be  granted  to  the  boors.  On  this  expedition 
he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  land-surveyor  and 
one  of  his  heemraden,  and  by  two  waggons  to 
carry  tents  and  baggage,  besides  his  travelling 
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horse-waggon,  in  which  he  kindly  offered  me  a 
seat.  Without  this  friendly  furtherance,  I  should 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  proceed  through 
the  Sneeuwberg  Mountains  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers 
abandon  their  dwellings  in  that  cold  and  stormy 
region,  and  retreat  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
spend  the  winter  months  in  the  more  genial  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  plains ;  returning  again  in  the  spring, 
when  the  melting  of  the  snows  leaves  the  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  vegetation. 

A  dispatch,  which  arrived  on  the  2 9th  from 
Mr.  Melvill,  the  government  resident  at  Griqua- 
Town,  mentioned,  that  some  civil  broils  had 
arisen  in  his  semi-barbarous  community  ;  and 
that  gentleman  strongly  urged  Captain  Stocken- 
strom  to  send  a  commando  against  the  party 
which  he  accounted  disaffected ;  an  application 
which,  however,  the  Landdrost  was  too  prudent 
to  accede  to.  This  information  indicated  that 
mv  journey  through  the  wild  and  wandering 
hordes  of  the  interior  might  not  be  unattended 

with  difficulty,  and  perhaps  some  danger ;  but  I 

» 

determined  to  encounter  these,  rather  than  lose 
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the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
an  excursion  on  which  I  had  long  set  my  heart. 

30. — Accordingly,  the  baggage-waggons  having 
been  dispatched  at  an  early  hour,  the  heemraad, 
land-surveyor,  and  myself,  started  at  noon  in  the 
lighter  vehicle,  drawn  by  eight  fine  horses.  The 
Landdrost,  being  detained  by  some  urgent  busi¬ 
ness,  was  to  follow  on  horseback  next  morning. 
We  winded  for  some  time  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sunday  River ;  then  mounting  the  Sneeuwberg 
ridge  by  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  in  two  hours 
more  reached  the  place  of  a  boor  named  Vander- 
merwe,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  the  bul¬ 
lock-waggons  being  still  ahead  of  us.  From  this 
place  I  took  a  ride  of  about  two  miles  before 
sunset,  to  see  a  very  fine  waterfall,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  stream  dashes  itself  over  a  smooth  ledge 
of  rock  about  200  feet  perpendicular  into  a  ro¬ 
mantic  glen. 

The  farm  where  we  now  stopped  is  named 
Modder-Fonteyn  (Muddy  Fountain),  an  appella¬ 
tion  so  common  in  the  Colony,  that  I  have  visit¬ 
ed,  I  believe,  above  a  dozen  places  of  that  name. 
It  is  strange  to  observe  the  barrenness  of  fancy 
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of  the  boors  in  giving  names  to  places.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  Colony  we  find  Brak  Rivier ,  Zwart 
Rivier,  Zeekoe  Rivier ,  Palmiet  Rivier ,  Baviaari’s 
kloof,  and  so  forth  ;  the  appellation  being  given 
generally  from  some  quality  common  to  many 
places,  and  seldom  with  that  nice  and  accurate 
discrimination  which  seizes  the  distinctive  and 
peculiar  features  alone,  and  embodies  them  in  the 
name.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  sameness  and  monotony  of  South 
African  scenery  :  it,  however,  occasions  much 
inconvenience  and  confusion  to  the  traveller. 

At  this  place  I  learned  from  the  conversation 
between  our  host  and  my  fellow-travellers,  that 
we  were  approaching  the  haunts  of  the  Bushmen ; 
all  the  talk  of  the  evening  being  about  this  un¬ 
happy  race.  There  is  considerable  risk  in  tra¬ 
velling  through  the  mountains,  not  only  from  the 
lurking  Bushmen,  but  also  from  runaway  slaves, 
who  occasionally  rush  down  and  plunder  the 
solitary  traveller. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  in 
most  of  the  colder  districts  of  the  Colony,  are 
usually  of  the  following  description. — The  house 
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resembles  a  large  barn  divided  into  two  or  three 
apartments.  One  of  these  is  the  kitchen,  which 
also  serves  for  the  sitting  and  eating  apartment. 
In  the  others  the  family  sleep ;  while,  in  the  outer 
one  already  mentioned,  visitors  and  travellers  are 
accommodated  with  a  rush  mat,  a  feather-bed, 
and  a  coverlet  spread  on  the  clay  floor.  In  this 
situation  I  have  often  enjoyed,  after  a  fatiguing 
day’s  ride,  the  most  balmy  repose ;  while  a  swar¬ 
thy  train  of  slaves  and  Hottentots  were  moving 
round  the  embers  of  the  fire,  wrapped  in  their 
sheepskin  mantles,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls, 
were  trampling  over  my  body.  The  more  wealthy 
and  long  settled  families,  however,  usually  have 
the  kitchen  separate  from  their  sitting-room.  In 
such  houses  curtained  beds,  and  other  articles  of 
decent  furniture,  are  not  unfrequently  found  ;  but 
the  poorer  classes  are  content  with  a  few  thong- 
bottomed  chairs  and  stools,  two  or  three  waggon 
chests,  and  a  couple  of  deal  tables.  At  one  of 
the  latter  sits  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  a 
tea-urn  and  chafing-dish  before  her,  dealing  out 
every  now  and  then  tea-water ,  or  coffee,  and 
elevating  her  sharp  shrill  voice  occasionally  to 
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keep  the  dilatory  slaves  and  Hottentots  at  their 
duty.  In  this  same  apartment  is  also  invariably 
to  be  seen  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  killed  in  the 
morning,  and  hung  up  under  the  eye  of  the 
mistress,  to  be  served  out  frugally  for  the  day’s 
provision  as  it  may  be  required.  The  houses, 
being  without  any  ceiling,  are  open  to  the  thatch; 
and  the  rafters  are  generally  hung  full  of  the  ears 
of  Indian  corn,  leaves  or  rolls  of  tobacco,  slices 
of  dried  meat,  called  bill  tongue ,  &c.  The  last  is 
a  sort  of  ham  from  the  muscular  part  of  the  thigh 
of  the  ox,  or  the  larger  species  of  antelopes ;  it 
is  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  journeys,  and 
is  found  in  the  boor’s  houses  in  every  part  of  the 
Colony.  It  is  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  and  eaten 
with  bread  and  butter,  or  with  bread  and  the 
melted  fat  of  the  sheep’s  tail,  which  is  a  common 
substitute  for  butter :  either  way  it  is  no  con¬ 
temptible  dish  when  one  is  a  little  hungry,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  heartily  enjoyed  it. 

A  traveller,  on  arriving,  if  it  does  not  happen 
to  be  meal-time,  is  always  presented  with  a  cup 
of  tea,  without  sugar,  milk,  or  bread ;  unless  qc- 
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casionally,  when  you  may  be  favoured  with  a 
small  piece  of  sugar-candy  out  of  a  tin  snuff-box, 
to  be  kept  in  your  mouth  to  sweeten  the  bitter 
beverage  as  it  passes.  When  their  tea  and  coffee 
are  exhausted,  a  succedaneum  is  found  in  roasted 
grain,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Hunt’s  ra¬ 
dical  coffee ,  which,  if  not  very  palatable,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  refreshment  to  a  thirsty  and  weary  tra¬ 
veller.  They  never  think  of  asking  you  to  eat 
unless  at  meal-time  ;  but  then  you  are  expected 
to  draw  in  your  chair,  and  help  yourself,  without 
invitation,  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  one  of  the 
family.  The  dishes  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
mutton  stewed  in  sheep’s  tail  fat,  or  boiled  to 
rags ;  sometimes  with  very  palatable  soup,  and  a 
dish  of  boiled  corn,  maize,  or  pumpkin.  Cayenne 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  a  few  home-made  pickles, 
are  also  usually  produced  to  relish  the  simple 
fare,  which,  served  up  twice  a  day,  forms,  with 
tea- water  and  the  soopie ,  or  dram  of  Cape  brandy, 
the  amount  of  their  luxuries.  In  this  quarter  of 
the  Colony,  however,  I  found  everywhere  excel¬ 
lent  bread  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  farmers  of 
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Bruin  tjes-Hoogte  and  the  Sneeuwberg  appeared 
to  be  in  much  more  independent  and  comfortable 
circumstances  than  those  along  the  coast. 

31. — Being  moonlight,  we  proposed  to  proceed 
at  three  o’clock,  a.  ai.  ;  but  a  storm  of  snow  and 

N 

hail  raging  at  that  hour,  we  delayed  inspanning 
till  it  had  blown  past,  the  horses  being  in  the 
meanwhile  put  loose  into  an  outhouse.  At  day¬ 
break,  however,  we  found  that  they  had  all  dis¬ 
appeared,  The  boy  who  had  charge  of  them  had 
laid  himself  down  across  the  open  door-way,  and 
soon  falling  fast  asleep,  the  horses  had  escaped 
by  stepping  over  his  body.  All  our  people  were 
instantly  dispatched  in  search  of  them  ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  by  their  traces  that  they  had 
gone  off  towards  Graaff-Reinet.  W e  waited  with 
the  peevish  patience  which  travellers  usually  mus¬ 
ter  on  such  occasions,  until  one  o’clock,  when  the 
Landdrost  joined  us ;  and  two  hours  afterwards 
our  messengers  returned  with  them,  having  had 
to  follow  them  to  a  farm  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Drostdy,  where  they  usually  grazed. 

At  length,  about  half-past  three  o’clock,  we  got 
again  in  motion,  and  continued  our  journey  long 
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after  nightfall,  which  at  this  season  is  about  five 
o’clock,  with  a  very  brief  twilight.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  darkness  of  the  beclouded  and  bois¬ 
terous  night,  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what 
dexterity  our  swarthy  coachmen  drove  on  at  a  great 
rate  on  a  road  scarcely  discernible,  and  in  many 
places  narrow  and  broken  by  rocks  and  gullies.  I 
really  could  not  see  the  fore  horses.  Yet,  on  we 
dashed,  one  of  our  drivers  holding  the  reins  and 
guiding  the  horses,  the  other  smacking  and  lash¬ 
ing  them  up  with  his  gigantic  whip.  This  driv¬ 
ing  would  astonish  the  best  coachman  in  England, 
and  shake  the  nerves  of  even  our  first  four-in- 
hand  men,  till  they  got  accustomed  to  it. 

After  passing  through  a  dismal  ravine,  which 
I  found  was  the  bed  of  a  riviertje  or  rivulet,  we 
reached  a  boor’s  house,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night. 

June  1. — This  morning  opened  clear  and  frosty, 
and  the  air,  free  from  vapours,  was  bracing,  and 
gave  an  exhilaration  to  the  spirits  which  I  had 
not  felt  for  some  time,  although  the  scenery 
around  our  road  through  these  lofty  regions 
looked  bleak  and  uninteresting.  At  seven  we 
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took  leave  of  our  talkative,  but  hospitable  host, 
who,  by  the  bye,  was  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
that  of  his  countrymen,  a  great  doctor — in  our’s 
a  great  quack- — but  a  mighty  harmless  sort  of  a 
fellow  withal.  As  we  proceeded  we  saw  the  lofty 
Compass-berg  (or  Spitskop)  towering  on  our  left. 
This  mountain  received  its  present  appellation 
from  the  late  Colonel  Gordon,  who  estimated  its 
height  to  be  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  considered  the  highest  point  in  the 
whole  Colony,  unless  the  Winterberg,  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  should  be  found,  as  some  think, 
to  equal  or  surpass  it  :  the  height  of  the  latter 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  ascertained.  From 
the  Compass-berg,  on  the  south  side,  flows  the 
principal  source  of  the  Great  Fish  River  ;  and 
on  its  north  side  is  the  source  of  the  Zeekoe 
River,  a  large  branch  of  the  Gariep,  or  Orange 
River ;  so  that  its  waters  flow  equally  into  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 

After  resting  and  feeding  our  horses  at  a  farm¬ 
house  named  Zuur-plaatz,  we  proceeded  over 
the  highest  part  of  the  Sneeuwberg  range,  where 
we  felt  the  air  very  keen  and  piercing ;  but  the 
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fleecy  clouds  rolling  around  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  gilded  by  the  declining  sun,  had  a  gorgeous 
and  agreeable  effect.  From  this  part  of  the  road 
we  had  a  very  extensive  prospect.  The  Bambus- 
Bergen,  or  Bamboo  mountains,  and  the  country 
called  New  Hantam,  which  form  the  north-east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Colony,  lay  far  to  our  right. 
A  few  days’  journey  from  the  Bambus-berg  is  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  Tambookie  chiefs,  whose 
people  frequently  visit  the  colonists  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  them — unlike 
their  Caffer  countrymen  near  the  coast. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  overtook 
our  bullock -waggons  at  the  place  of  a  rich  boor, — 
whose  entertainment,  however,  we  found  so  in¬ 
different,  (unlike  the  frank  hospitality  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  general,)  that  we  preferred  proceeding ; 
and  at  sunset  outspanned  (unyoked)  in  the  wilds, 
and  pitched  our  tent,  with  a  large  fire  in  front  of 
it,  which  kept  us  tolerably  comfortable.  The 
night  was  starlight  but  very  cold.  We  had  eight 
Hottentots  in  our  party,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fire  exceedingly;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see 
them  smoking,  and  cracking  their  jokes  all  the 
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evening,  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  At  nine  o’clock  we  retired  to  sleep  in  the 
tent,  the  Hottentots  stretching  themselves,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  their  sheepskin  ccirosses  (blankets), 
around  the  fire. 
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Lions. — Deserted  Dwellings. — Zeekoe  River. — Bushmen. -r- 
Back  Settlers — The  Cradock  River. 

At  break  of  day  we  found  the  country  covered 
with  a  thick  white  rime,  or  hoar  frost,  and  the  ice 
on  the  pools  half  an  inch  thick.  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  stood  at  26°,  six  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  After  refreshing  ourselves  with 
a  cup  of  warm  coffee,  we  proceeded.  Passed  a 
boor’s  place,  where  an  immense  dunghill  had  been 
set  on  fire,  as  the  only  mode  of  removing  it.  It 
had  already  been  burning  for  nine  months,  and 
would  yet  require  double  that  period  to  burn  out. 
An  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  of  one  of  those 
masses  of  manure  which  had  burned  for  seven 
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Since  passing  the  heights  of  the  Sneeuwberg 
we  had  been  continually  descending.  Our  road 
now  followed  the  course  of  the  Zeekoe  River — as 
yet  only  a  rill,  with  scarcely  any  stream  in  it. 
The  country  gradually  became  more  open,  and 
the  plains  spread  out  covered  with  game.  At 
noon  we  overtook  the  bullock-waggons  which 
we  had  dispatched,  as  usual,  several  hours  before 
we  started  ourselves  in  the  morning.  The  horse- 
waggon  travels  at  the  average  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour,  while  the  ox-waggon  only  goes  at  half 
that  rate,  or  a  little  more  if  the  road  is  good 
and  level. 

When  we  had  outspanned  at  mid-day,  and  were 
busy  cooking  a  mutton  chop  for  dinner,  we  were 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  two  lions,  which 
passing  within  400  yards  of  the  waggons,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  neighbouring  height  that  overlooked 
our  encampment,  and  there  lay  down  and  gazed 
at  us.  This  was  the  first  sight  I  had  had  of  those 
magnificent  animals  roving  in  power  and  free¬ 
dom  over  their  native  plains.  During  our  repast 
we  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  having  our 
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fire-arms  all  ready  for  action  in  case  of  an  attack. 
They  remained,  however,  perfectly  quiet,  and  in 
about  an  hour  we  proceeded,  leaving  them  undis¬ 
turbed. 

The  lions  in  this  quarter  of  the  Colony  are 
often  very  destructive  to  the  property  of  the  far¬ 
mers,  especially  to  horses,  of  which  they  appear 
to  be  particularly  fond.  They  are,  therefore, 
often  hunted  by  the  boors  in  self-defence,  and 
the  following  is  the  method  described  to  me  as 
usually  pursued  : 

Ten  or  twelve  colonists,  mounted,  and  armed 
with  their  large  guns,  go  out;  and  having,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  dogs  or  Hottentots,  ascer¬ 
tained  where  the  spoiler  lies,  approach  within  a 
moderate  distance,  and  then  alighting,  make  fast 
the  horses  to  each  other  by  their  bridles  and  hal¬ 
ters.  They  then  advance  to  within  about  thirty 
paces,  backing  the  horses  before  them,  knowing 
that  the  lion  will  not  spring  till  within  half  that 
distance,  and  being  aware  from  his  aspect  and 
motions  whether  he  is  likely  to  anticipate  their 
attack.  As  they  advance,  the  lion  at  first  surveys 
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them  calmly,  and  wags  his  tail  as  if  in  a  pleased 
or  playful  humour ;  but  when  they  approach 
nearer,  he  begins  to  growl,  and  draws  his  hind 
parts  under  his  breast  till  almost  nothing  of  him 
is  seen  except  his  bushy  bristling  mane,  and  his 
eyes  of  living  fire  gleaming  fiercely  from  the 
midst  of  it.  He  is  now  fully  enraged,  and  only 
measuring  his  distance,  in  act  to  spring  upon  his 
audacious  assailants.  This  is  the  critical  moment, 
and  the  signal  is  given  for  half  the  party  to  fire. 
If  they  are  not  successful  in  killing  him  at  the 
first  volley,  he  springs  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  horses.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  pour  in 
their  fire  upon  him,  which  seldom  fails  to  finish 
his  career,  though,  perhaps,  with  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  horses  ;  and  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  some  even  of  the  huntsmen  are  destroyed 
in  these  dangerous  encounters. 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  plains  gently  de¬ 
clining  from  the  Sneeuwberg,  we  discovered  thou¬ 
sands  of  antelopes,  quaghas,  and  gnoos.*  This 

*  The  two  latter  animals  are  accurately  represented  in 
the  annexed  plate,  with  other  varieties  of  wild  game,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  plains,  and  the  curious  mountain  called  Bush- 
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was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  last-named  curi¬ 
ous  animal,  which  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  and  Burchell.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  now  playing  round  us,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  troop  of  these  fantastic  animals  would 
join  a  herd  of  quaghas,  and  all  bound  off  helter- 
skelter  across  the  plains,  throwing  up  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  arid  ground,  which  is  here  quite 
a  karroo,  and  miserably  parched  and  poor.  The 
numbers  and  variety  of  the  game  formed,  indeed, 
the  only  feature  of  animation  and  interest  through¬ 
out  this  desolate  region.  Among  the  antelopes  I 
observed  a  species  only  found  in  this  quarter,  and 
called  the  bles-bok.  It  much  resembles  the  bontt - 
bok ,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Swellendam. 

Since  leaving  Graaff-Reinet,  I  had  not  observed 
a  tree  or  bush  ;  the  country  both  in  the  Sneeuw- 
berg  and  the  northern  plains  being  altogether 
naked  and  sterile-looking.  The  farmers  suffer 
much  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  these  barren 
regions,  and  are  obliged  to  burn  either  some  very 
small  shrubs,  or  the  dry  dung  of  their  cattle. 

man’s  Kop,  in  the  background.  The  Quagha  (or  Quagga,) 
is  the  wild  ass  of  South  Africa. 
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The  feathered  tribes  seemed  also  to  have  deserted 
these  barren  and  shelterless  tracks.  I  saw  only  a 
few  of  the  larger  and  more  hardy  species,  such  as 
the  ostrich  ;  the  pouw ,  which  is  a  sort  of  large 
bustard,  and  very  delicate  eating ;  the  korhaan , 
a  smaller  sort  of  bustard,  also  prized  by  epicures ; 
cranes,  Namaqua  partridges,  and  white-necked 
crows. 

After  a  journey  of  about  forty  miles  this  day, 
we  reached  a  boor’s  residence,  at  a  place  called 
Elands-Kloof.  The  house  was  locked  up  and 
deserted ;  the  family  having  gone,  like  many 
other  inhabitants  of  the  higher  country,  to  spend 
their  winter  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the 
more  genial  climate  down  the  Zeekoe  River.  We 
took  the  liberty,  however,  of  breaking  into  the 
house,  and  took  up  our  quarters  there  for  the 
night.  We  found  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb 
called  dacha ,  a  species  of  hemp,  hung  up  on  the 
rafters.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  slaves  and  Hottentots  to 
smoke,  either  mixed  with  tobacco  or  alone.  It 
possesses  much  more  powerfully  stimulating  qua¬ 
lities  than  tobacco,  and  speedily  intoxicates  those 
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who  smoke  it  profusely,  sometimes  rendering  them 
for  a  time  quite  mad.  This  inebriating  effect  is 
in  fact  the  quality  for  which  these  poor  creatures 
prize  it.  But  the  free  use  of  it,  just  like  opium, 
and  all  such  powerful  stimulants,  is  exceedingly 
pernicious,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  old  age 
in  a  few  years  to  its  victims.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  extraordinary,  that  the  w  hites,  who  .seldom 
use  the  dacha  themselves,  should  cultivate  it  for 
their  servants.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  retain  the  wild  Bushmen  in  their  service, 
whom  they  have'  made  captives  at  an  early  age 
in  their  commandoes, — most  of  these  people  being 
extremely  addicted  to  the  smoking  of  dacha. 

3. — This  morning  w  as  very  cold.  On  looking 
back  towards  the  Sneeuwberg,  we  perceived  that 
all  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
congratulated  ourselves  on  having  got  through 
w-ith  fair  weather.  After  breakfast,  prosecuted 
our  journey  through  the  same  description  of 
country  as  formerly,  and  frequented  by  the  same 
sort  of  animals.  Passed  the  skeletons  of  several 
gnoos  and  quaghas  which  had  recently  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  lions.  The  country  still  declining  to- 
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wards  the  north  with  many  insulated  hills  dis¬ 
persed  over  it.  These  appeared  often  so  close 
in  front,  that  there  seemed  no  passage  except 
over  a  ridge  of  mountains,  yet  on  approaching, 
we  always  found  that  they  stood  quite  detached, 
the  plain  spreading  around  and  between  them, 
while  they  rose  abrupt  and  separate,  like  sugar- 
loaves  placed  upon  a  table. 

At  noon,  reached  a  deserted  boor’s  house,  where 
we  outspanned  to  refresh.  Near  this  we  disco¬ 
vered  a  Bushman  and  his  family  in  a  small  hut 
of  rushes.  These  were  some  of  the  race  who 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  colonists.  They 
were  miserable,  poor-looking  objects,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  in  these  cold  re¬ 
gions,  which  scarcely  afford  even  the  means  of 
kindling  a  fire  to  warm  them.  They  seemed  not 
to  be  in  the  boor’s  service,  but  enjoying  their 
freedom  undisturbed.  The  man  had  just  killed 
a  gnoo  with  his  poisoned  arrows.  The  part  pierced 
by  the  arrows  he  had  cut  out  and  thrown  away ; 
the  rest  of  the  carcase  he  and  his  family  had 
carried  to  their  hut,  and  were  busy  feasting  on  it. 

We  were  now  fast  approaching  the  country 
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of  these  bandit  tribes,  or  rather  we  were  at  pre¬ 
sent  traversing  wilds  from  which  they  had  been 
partially  expelled  by  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  the  colonists  towards  the  north.  Of  their 
astonishing  powers  of  sustaining  hunger  Captain 
Stockenstrom  mentioned  a  remarkable  instance 
to  me.  He  had  once  found  a  Bushman  in  the 
wilderness,  who  had  subsisted  fourteen  days  with¬ 
out  any  other  sustenance  than  water  and  salt. 
The  poor  creature  seemed  almost  exhausted,  and 
wasted  to  skin  and  bone,  and  it  was  feared  that 
if  allowed  to  eat  freely,  he  might  injure  himself. 
However,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  before  many  hours  had  elapsed, 
he  had  nearly  eat  up  half  the  carcase  of  a  sheep. 
Next  day  the  fellow  appeared  in  excellent  plight, 
and  as  rotund  as  an  alderman.  These  people 
appear,  indeed,  to  have  acquired  from  habit, 
powers  of  stomach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prey, 
both  in  voracity,  and  in  supporting  hunger.  But 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again  to  their 
condition  more  fully. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  another  boor  s 
house,  also  deserted,  into  which,  as  usual,  we 
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admitted  ourselves  without  ceremony,  and  made 
good  our  quarters  for  the  night.  I  now  saw 
clearly,  how  unpleasant,  if  not  impracticable,  it 
would  have  been  for  me  to  travel  alone  through 
such  a  country,  deserted  at  this  season  by  the 
few  civilized  inhabitants  who  occupy  it,  and  on 
whose  hospitality  and  assistance  I  must  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  dependent.  My  good  fortune 
in  reaching  Graaff-Reinet,  just  in  time  to  accom¬ 
pany  Captain  Stockenstrom  was,  therefore,  most 
satisfactory.  In  the  evening  it  blew  a  storm  at¬ 
tended  with  sleet  and  rain. 

4. — Found  another  Bushman  family  at  our  out- 
spann ,  apparently  not  so  well  supplied  with  food 

as  the  one  we  last  met. 

* 

This  day  at  noon,  passed  Plettenberg’s  Baaken, 
a  stone  erected  by  the  Dutch  governor  of  that 
name  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Colony  in  this 
direction.  But  this  boundary  has  long  been 
passed  over.  Near  to  this  spot  resided  the  Veld- 
Cornet  Vanderwalt,  whose  house,  or  rather  hut, 
we  reached  at  two  o’clock.  This  being  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Captain  Stockenstrom’s  excursion  for  the 
present,  we  outspanned  for  the  night,  m  . 
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We  had  hitherto  been  travelling  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Zeekoe  River,  but  here  we  crossed. 
It  was  still  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  stand¬ 
ing  here  and  there  in  large  pools,  or  as  the  colo¬ 
nists  call  them,  Zeekoe~gats ,  deep  enough  to  float 
a  man-of-war.  About  thirty-five  miles  below  this 
place  it  falls  into  the  Cradock ,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the.Gariep.  The  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Cradock  with  the  latter  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  farther  down. 

At  Van der wait’s  we  found  a  number  of  the 
Sneeuwberg  boors,  who  retire  to  this  quarter 
during  the  winter  season.  Some  were  also  as¬ 
sembled  here  to  accompany  the  Landdrost  on  the 
surveys  he  was  going  upon  ;  and  many  others 
to  make  applications  for  grants  of  the  places  they 
already  occupy.  ♦ 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  boors  here,  when  one 
of  them  wants  a  farm,  to  proceed  beyond  the  no¬ 
minal  boundary  of  the  Colony,  and  take  possession 
of  the  choicest  situation  he  can  find  in  the  Bush¬ 
man  country.  This  they  notify  to  the  landdrost, 
forwarding,  at  the  same  time,  a  memorial  through 
him  to  the  governor,  praying  for  a  grant  of  the 
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farm.  This  memorial  is  remitted  to  the  land- 
drost  to  be  reported  upon,  &c.  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  boor  is  generally  allowed  to  retain  the 
occupation  under  the  title  of  a  “  request  place.” 
The  great  ambition  which  the  African  colonists 
have  to  see  all  their  children  settled  upon  “  full 
places,”  that  is,  farms  of  6000  English  acres  in 
extent,  is  very  detrimental  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Colony  ;  inducing  the  population  to  spread 
itself  out  much  beyond  its  competent  means  of 
occupation,  and  habituating  them  to  a  lazy,  wan¬ 
dering,  nomade  life, — content  to  subsist  on  mere 
animal  food,  rather  than  by  regular  industry  to 
earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  as  mechanics.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  also  true,  that  in  this  quarter 
of  the  Colony  but  few  of  the  large  farms  could  be 
with  any  advantage  subdivided,  the  country  being 
so  arid,  and  water  so  scarce,  that  6000,  or  even 
10,000  acres  of  land  are  frequently  not  supplied 
with  water  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family  ; 
and  large  tracts  of  good  pasture  (or  what  is  called 
good  in  South  Africa)  are  often  entirely  useless 
from  the  total  want  of  water  in  their  vicinity. 

The  want  of  timber  is  also  a  great  drawback  to 
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the  settlers  here.  I  had  not  seen  a  tree,  nor  even 
a  bush,  large  enough  to  supply  a  walking-stick, 
since  we  left  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  River, 
near  Graaff-Reinet.  For  fuel  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  use  dried  cow-dung.  Timber,  for  build¬ 
ing  and  other  purposes,  they  procure  with  much 
labour,  and  of  indifferent  quality,  from  the  Cra- 
dock  River,  about  forty  miles  distant.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  wild  and  wandering 
life  which  most  of  them  lead,  their  dwellings  are 
extremely  small,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  their 
valuables,  the  people  themselves  passing  most  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air.  Many  are  even  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  hut,  and  live  entirely  in  their  waggons. 
The  climate  favours  this  sort  of  life,  being  very 
dry  and  salubrious,  and  considerably  milder  than 
in  the  mountains.  No  rains  fall  except  in  the 
summer  months,  and  these  not  regular,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  passing  thunder-clouds.  Enough 
falls,  however,  to  nourish  the  hardy  pasturage 
with  which  the  country  is  covered  ;  and  this  pas¬ 
turage  is  salubrious  and  capable  of  supporting  a 
great  quantity  of  stock.  Some  boors  here,  living 
in  the  rude  way  I  have  described,  possess  10,000 
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sheep  and  goats,  and  1500  or  2000  head  of  cattle. 
Others  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are  anxious  to 

f  \ 

spare  their  scanty  flocks  by  hunting  the  wild 
game  for  subsistence  for  their  families  and  ser¬ 
vants  ;  the  latter  not  unfrequently  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  quagha  or  wild  ass.  These  boors  are  a 
very  hospitable,  but  at  the  same  time  a  boisterous 
and  unpolished  class  of  people.  The  men  are  tall 
and  athletic ;  the  women  also  are  usually  of  a 
goodly  size,  and  on  the  whole  rather  good-looking. 

This  morning  I  was  busied  with  preparations 
to  prosecute  my  journey  alone  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Captain  Stockenstrom,  finding  me  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  farther  North,  pressed  me  with 
the  most  urgent  kindness  to  accept  of  his  waggon 
and  two  Hottentots,  as  far  as  the  ford  in  the 
Cradock  River,  two  days  journey  from  this  place  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  Veld-Cornet 
Westhuizen  to  accompany  me  thither  with  four 
good  horses,  with  which,  and  one  Hottentot,  I 
was  to  launch  myself  into  the  wilds.  The  friendly 
solicitude  of  Captain  Stockenstrom  to  facilitate  my 
journey  evinced  a  degree  of  kindness,  which,  on 
so  brief  an  acquaintance,  I  was  quite  unprepared 
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to  expect,  and  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude.  He  provided  me,  moreover,  with  a 
pass,  and  an  official  order  addressed  to  all  the 
Veld-Cornets  and  other  colonists  of  his  extensive 
district,  to  provide  me  with  horses,  guides,  and 
every  other  assistance  which  I  might  require  on 
my  return  into  the  Colony  by  a  different  route. 

5. — At  sunrise  I  bade  adieu  to  Captain  S.  and 
my  two  other  agreeable  and  obliging  fellow-tra¬ 
vellers,  and  set  off  in  the  eight-horse  carriage, 
attended  by  the  cavalcade  of  two  boors,  two 
Hottentots,  and  the  four  led  horses  for  my  future 
use. 

The  country  preserved  the  same  monotonous 
aspect,  relieved  only  by  the  appearance  of  the 
wild  animals  scattered  over  its  surface.  As  we 
proceeded,  however,  the  soil  looked  more  fertile, 
and  was  covered  with  fine  grass ;  and  the  de¬ 
tached  hills,  diminished  in  size  and  number, 
having  the  odd  and  regular  appearance  of  hay¬ 
ricks  scattered  over  a  level  meadow. 

In  two  hours  we  passed  Biscuit-Fonteyn, 
and  in  two  hours  more  Hamel-Fonteyn  (Wether 
Fountain).  At  both  these  places  I  found  a  num- 
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ber  of  boors,  from  the  Sneeuwberg,  with  their 
families  and  flocks.  They  were  very  anxious  to 
know  who  and  what  I  was,  and  whither  I  was 
bound.  On  learning  that  I  was  going  to  cross 
the  Great  River  and  the  Bushman  Country  with 
a  single  Hottentot,  they  expressed  their  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  their  apprehensions  that  I  should  either 
be  destroyed  by  the  Bushmen  or  devoured  by  the 
lions.  Some  of  them  urgently  entreated  me  to 
give  up  thoughts  of  it  and  turn  back  ;  but  having 
fully  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  I  was  not 
much  moved  by  such  representations.  I  had, 
however,  had  some  hopes,  previously,  of  persuad¬ 
ing  a  boor  or  two  to  accompany  me ;  but  such 
expectations  were  soon  abandoned,  when  I  came 
to  talk  with  them,  and  found  them  to  be  so 
timorous  and  unenterprising. 

I  was  told  here  that  a  lion  had  just  killed  an 
ox,  and  been  shot  in  the  act.  It  is  the  habit  of 
the  lion,  it  seems,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal, 
to  spring  upon  it,  and,  seizing  the  throat  with  his 
terrible  fangs,  to  press  the  body  down  with  his 
paws  till  his  victim  expires.  The  moment  he 
seizes  his  prey  the  lion  closes  his  eyes,  and  never 
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opens  them  again  until  life  is  extinct.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  aware  of  this ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  one  of  the  herdsmen  ran  to  the  spot 
with  his  gun,  and  fired  at  the  lion  within  a  few 
yards  distance,  but  from  the  agitation  of  his 
nerves  entirely  missed  him.  The  lion,  however, 
did  not  even  deign  to  notice  the  report  of  the 
gun,  but  kept  fast  hold  of  his  prey.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  reloaded,  fired  a  second  time,  and  missed  ; 
reloaded  again,  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
This  fact,  being  well  authenticated,  seemed  to 
me  curious  and  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

At  noon  left  Hamel-Fonteyn,  and  after  five 
hours  hard  driving  we  reached  Rhinoster-Fonteyn 
(Rhinoceros  Fountain),  where  we  found  a  small 
hut  occupied  by  boors,  the  last  wanderers  from 
the  Colony,  with  their  numerous  flocks.  The 
climate  here  was  much  warmer,  and  the  country 
more  expanded  and  pleasing,  than  any  part  I 
had  yet  seen  on  our  route  from  Graaff-Reinet. 

The  principal  boor  residing  here  was  named 
Vanderwalt.  He  had  been  wounded  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  a  Bushman’s  arrow,  and  although 
the  poison  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  prove 
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fatal,  it  had  inflicted  an  incurable  wound,  which 
to  this  day  gives  the  old  man,  now  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  excruciating  pain. 

These  farms  lie  so  near  the  wild  Bushmen 
that  the  inhabitants  are  all  extremely  watchful 
and  well  armed ;  guns,  indeed,  seemed  almost  the 
only  furniture  of  their  cabins. 

Understanding  that  a  Kraal  or  horde  of  Bush¬ 
men  was  close  by,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
on  good  terms,  or  partly  in  the  service  of  the 
colonists,  I  set  off  with  some  of  the  boors  to  visit 
them.  A  set  of  beings  in  more  miserable  plight 
I  could  scarcely  have  conceived  :  they  were  near¬ 
ly  destitute  of  any  sort  of  clothing,  crouching 
together  under  a  few  thorn  bushes,  which  formed 
but  a  poor  defence  from  the  chill  night  blast ; 
nevertheless  they  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
instantly  commenced  begging  tobacco,  which  they 
are  immoderately  fond  of,  and  will  do  almost  any 
thing  to  procure.  They  exhibited  several  feats 
to  me,  and  gave  me  ocular  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  aim,  and  the  great  distance  to  which  they 
can  shoot  their  slender  but  dangerous  arrows. 

These  poor  creatures  subsist  chiefly  upon  cer- 
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tain  wild  bulbs  which  grow  in  the  plains,  and 
also  upon  locusts,  white  ants,  and  other  insects; 
The  bulbs  and  ants  they  dig  up  by  means  of  a 
hard  pointed  stick,  with  a  piece  of  stone  fixed 
on  its  head  to  give  it  sufficient  impetus.  Living 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  boors,  and  doing  little 
services  occasionally,  they  also  come  in  for  the 
offals  of  the  cattle  killed  for  food,  and  of  wild 
game  which  their  patrons  sometimes  shoot  for 
them.  This  miserable  fare,  with  a  supply  of 
tobacco,  and  a  few  sheep-skins,  satisfies  all  the 
wants  of  these  degraded  beings. 

In  the  evening  a  small  tent  was  pitched  for 
me  near  the  boor’s  little  cabin.  Four  or  five 
large  fires  were  kindled  near  the  kraals,  partly 
to  warm  the  slaves  and  Hottentots  who  slept 
around  them  in  the  open  air,  and  partly  to  scare 
the  beasts  of  prey  from  approaching  the  kraals. 
The  flaming  of  these  fires,  the  people  moving 
round  them,  their  wild  laughter  mingling  with 
the  lowing  of  the  oxen,  and  the  bleating  of  four 
or  five  thousand  sheep,  had  altogether  a  striking 
effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  learned  that 
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one  of  the  boor’s  wives  had  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  stout  boy.  In  these  affairs  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  females  seem  to  require  very  little  assistance 
or  care.  Medical  aid  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question. 

6. — Proceeded  on  my  journey,  and  having  now 
got  beyond  the  remotest  colonists,  I  soon  passed 
several  Bushman  kraals,  and  saw  numbers  of 
Bushwomen  on  the  plains  digging  up  roots  in 
the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  all  they 
have  to  subsist  upon,  except  where  now  and  then 
the  men  succeed  in  killing  game  with  their  poi¬ 
soned  arrows,  or  in  destroying  still  more  rarely 
the  larger  antelopes,  or  the  hippopotamus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cradock  River,  by  pits  dug  in  the 
ground,  with  a  sharp  stake  fixed  in  them.  Some 
of  the  women  on  the  plains  seemed  to  evade  us, 
others  approached  to  beg  tobacco. 

This  day  and  the  preceding,  my  course  being 
across  the  wilds,  where  there  was  no  beaten  track, 
the  motion  of  the  waggon  was  very  unpleasant, 
jolting  over  the  grassy  tufts  and  irregular  ground  ; 
and  occasionally  we  ran  no  small  risk  of  being 
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overset  by  the  excavations  of  the  great  ant-eater, 
which  were  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
a  man  and  horse  into  them.  Captain  Stocken- 
strom  mentioned  to  me  that  a  friend  of  his  once 
owed  his  life  to  one  of  these  holes.  He  and  Cap¬ 
tain  S.  were  hunting  gnoos  on  the  plains,  and  one 
having  been  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  (in  which 
condition  these  animals  are  very  furious,)  it  gave 
chase  to  the  gentleman,  and  was  gaining  fast 
upon  him,  when  all  at  once  he  disappeared  by 
tumbling  into  an  ant-eater’s  hole  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  long  grass.  There  he  lay  for  some 
time  secure  from  the  enraged  animal,  which, 
after  searching  for  him  in  vain,  scampered  off 
in  another  direction  ;  nor  could  Captain  S.,  who 
was  galloping  up  to  his  assistance,  conceive  what 
had  become  of  him,  until  he  saw,  to  his  great 
satisfaction  and  amusement,  his  head  cautiously 
emerging  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

About  two  o’clock  we  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Cradock  River.  It  was  at  this  place  about  400 
yards  broad,  and  gliding  down  with  a  steady 
current.  The  banks  were  lined  with  fine  willow- 
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trees,  which  hung  gracefully  bending  over  the 
stream;  and  altogether  it  was  a  magnificent  and 
beautiful  scene,  and  doubly  impressive  from  the 
contrast  presented  by  such  a  body  of  fresh  water, 
to  the  parched  and  dreary  deserts  through  which 
I  had  lately  passed.  I  had  some  debate  with  the 
boors  as  to  the  practicability  of  fording  it,  of  which 
they  seemed  doubtful,  from  its  discoloured  and 
swollen  appearance.  I  was  determined,  however, 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  after  taking  some  re¬ 
freshment  I  got  ready,  and  mounted  with  my 
Hottentot,  Frederick,  he  leading  one  spare  horse, 
and  I  another.  On  entering  the  stream  we  found 
it  was  about  four  feet  deep,  and  it  continued 
nearly  the  same  the  whole  way  across — Just  low 
enough  to  allow  the  horses  to  keep  their  feet, 
running  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  force. 
On  nearing  the  opposite  bank  we  found  our  horses 
put  to  their  strength,  owing  to  the  heavy  sand,  or 
rather  quicksand,  with  which  the  bottom  was 
lined.  However,  by  great  exertion,  they  carried 
us  safe  through.  Our  escort  on  the  southern  side 
were  watching  us  all  the  while  with  great  anxiety, 
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and  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  through  we  gave 
them  three  cheers,  which  they  cordially  returned. 
They  then  turned  back  towards  the  Colony,  and 

Frederick  and  I  pursued  our  solitary  way  to  the 

* 

northward. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Deserted  Griqua  Hamlet. — Perils  of  the  Wilderness — Lions. 

— Escape  from  Drowning. — Yellow  River. — Korannas. 

Frederick  had  been  informed  that  a  party 
of  Griquas  (or  Hottentots  of  the  mixed  or  bastard 
race)  resided  not  far  from  the  ford  where  we 
had  just  crossed;  and  I  directed  him  to  lead  me 
to  their  Kraal,  —  being  desirous  of  acquainting 
myself  with  the  condition  of  this  class  of  people, 
and  willing  besides  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the 
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dwellings  of  human  beings,  however  rude,  rather 
than  be  exposed  in  the  wilderness  by  night  to  the 
beasts  of  prey. 

The  country  we  had  now  entered  upon  was 
very  different  from  the  dry  and  naked  deserts 
we  had  lately  traversed.  The  magnificent  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Cradock  were  full  in  view  ;  and  to 
the  west  and  north-west  an  extensive  and  almost 
boundless  landscape  opened  out,  adorned  with 
thickets,  and  enlivened  with  multitudes  of  large 
game.  Turtle  doves,  wood-pigeons,  eagles,  and 
others  of  the  feathered  tribes,  were  likewise  seen 
in  great  numbers.  While  contemplating  these 
agreeable  objects,  we  were  speedily  recalled  to  less 
pleasant  reflections,  by  observing  the  fresh  traces 
of  lions  and  Bushmen, — neither  of  which,  in  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  we  had  any  inclination  to 
encounter. 

At  sunset  we  reached  the  expected  station? 
or  hamlet,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell,  the  mission¬ 
ary  traveller,  has  given  the  Scriptural  name  of 
Ramah ,  but  were  not  a  little  disappointed  to  find 
it  totally  deserted,  and  only  the  miserable  ruins  of 
four  or  five  huts  left.  Of  the  two  best  of  these 
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we  immediately  took  possession  ;  and  having 
kindled  a  fire  in  one,  we  made  it  our  kitchen 
and  sleeping-room  ;  in  the  other  we  secured  our 
horses,  after  having  let  them  graze  till  it  grew 
dark.  Beside  the  latter,  too,  we  kindled  a  large 
fire,  to  prevent  the  lions  from  carrying  them  oft 
in  the  night. 

Near  the  huts  we  found  a  fountain  of  excellent 
water.  But  another  consideration  now  claimed 
our  anxious  attention : — it  was  still  a  long  distance 
to  Griqua  Town,  and  I  had  brought  no  supply  of 
provisions,  having  calculated  upon  meeting  with 
Griqua  or  Koranna  Kraals,*  and  on  procuring 
from  them  flesh  and  milk.  However,  upon  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Hottentot,  I  found  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  more  provident  than  myself,  having  in 
his  wallet  a  couple  of  small  loaves  and  a  sausage, 
which  he  had  intended  for  this  day’s  consumption. 
This  slender  supply  we  were  now  obliged  to  hus¬ 
band  with  care. 

After  supper  we  sat  ruminating  on  our  forlorn 

*  The  Dutch  word  Kraal ,  as  used  in  the  Colony,  has  three 
different  significations  a  string  of  beads,  a  cattle  fold,  and 
a  native  horde  or  encampment. 
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situation,  and  I  found  my  guide  already  quite 
chopfallen;  and  not  altogether  without  cause; 
for  it  appeared  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  road,  and  had  depended  upon  the  Griquas  he 
expected  to  meet  here,  to  direct  him.  He  had 
indeed  been  at  Griqua  Town  some  years  before 
with  a  missionary’s  waggon,  but  he  had  either 
now  forgotten  the  road  (track  there  was  none), 
or  pretended  to  have  forgotten  it,  to  induce  me  to 
return.  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  I  had  acted 
very  imprudently  in  coming  into  this  wilderness 
without  more  company.  Though  vexed  by  this 
awkward  explanation  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate 
and  unknown  country,  and  somewhat  irritated  by 
his  presumption  in  blaming  my  conduct,  yet  I  saw 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  my  feelings,  lest  I 
should  lose  him  altogether :  so  I  assumed  a  gay 
air,  laughed  at  his  apprehensions,  and  told  him 
I  would  myself  find  the  way  by  my  map  and 
compass,  which  I  displayed  to  him.  My  assumed 
composure  soon  restored  his  confidence  ;  and, 
chatting  pleasantly  together,  we  heaped  more  fuel 
on  the  fires,  and  then  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep; 
having  previously  inspected  our  guns,  and  put 
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them  in  proper  trim  in  case  we  should  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  them  in  the  night.  But,  though  some¬ 
what  disturbed  by  the  wild  animals  assembling 
at  the  fountain  to  drink,  we  were  left  unmolested, 
and  a  little  before  day  we  turned  out  our  horses 

to  graze  before  we  proceeded. 

7. — At  sunrise  we  left  the  desolate  station  of 
Ramah,  and  having  now  little  dependence  on  my 
guide,  I  determined  to  steer  our  route  towards 
Griqua  Town,  partly  by  the  compass  and  partly 
by  keeping  near  the  course  of  the  Cradock  River, 
which  I  knew  joined  another  large  branch  called 
the  Yellow  River,  and  that  these  had  their  conflu¬ 
ence  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Griqua  Town. 
My  previous  intention  had  been  to  recross  the 
Cradock  about  a  day’s  journey  further  down,  and 
then  cross  the  united  streams  (which  form  the 
Orange  River  or  Gariep)  at  Read’s  Drift,  from 
whence  the  road  leads  straight  to  Griqua  Town, 
Frederick’s  ignorance  of  the  country  now  ren¬ 
dered  a  more  intricate  and  circuitous  route  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Soon  after  leaving  Ramah,  we  again  approach¬ 
ed  the  river,  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  curious 
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rapid,  occasioned  by  the  whole  body  of  water 
being  compressed  into  a  narrow  defile  between 
rocks.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools  produced  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  had  formed  cavities  in 
the  rocks  resembling  large  cauldrons,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  round  stones  continually  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  these  cavities  being  in  fact  formed  by  the 
attrition  of  the  stones,  especially  when  the  river  is 
flooded,  as  it  always  is  for  several  months  during 
the  summer. 

The  river  soon  afterwards  taking  an  extensive 
sweep  to  the  westward,  I  steered  our  course  over 
a  sandy  plain,  bushy  in  some  places,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  water.  Of  this  we  soon  felt  the  want, 
the  weather  being  very  warm ;  and  before  mid- 
day  we  became  quite  faint  with  heat  and  thirst. 
At  noon  we  unsaddled  on  a  rising  ground,  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  horses  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
water,  and  scarcely  a  bush  at  this  spot  to  shelter 
us  from  the  scorching  sun.  The  heat  in  the 
shade  by  the  thermometer  was  nearly  80°.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  chilly  Sneeuwberg  which  I  had 
so  lately  left !  I  was  not  able  to  eat  my  small 
morsel  of  food  on  account  of  thirst,  although  I  had 
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not  yet  broken  my  fast.  I  had  two  bottles  of 
brandy  in  my  holsters,  but  I  could  only  taste  it, 
and  would  now  most  willingly  have  exchanged 
the  whole  for  one  glass  of  water. 

In  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  proceeded  on 
our  course,  over  extensive  plains,  sprinkled  with 
numerous  herds  of  game  —  quaghas,  elands,  gnoos, 
koodoos,  hartebeests,  gemsboks,  and  smaller  ante¬ 
lopes,  the  movements  of  which  helped  to  relieve 
our  lonely  journey.  The  gnoo  here  was  of  a 
larger  size,  and  apparently  different  from  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cradock,  being  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  and  having  a  black  bushy  tail,  instead 
of  a  white  one.  I  observed  also  two  sorts  of 
hartebeests. 

As  we  travelled  along,  I  observed  my  Hot¬ 
tentot  continually  looking  out  for  the  spoor  (track) 
of  human  feet,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  to 
some  kraal  before  night :  but  the  only  tracks  he 
could  discover  were  those  of  the  wild  animals 
abovernentioned,  and  of  their  pursi  er,  the  lion. 
The  footprints  of  the  latter  were  so  frequent  and 
so  fresh,  that  it  was  evident  these  tyrants  of  the 
desert  were  numerous  and  near  to  us.  Frederick 
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also  remarked  to  me,  that  wherever  such  numbers 
of  the  large  game  were  to  be  seen,  we  might  be 
certain  lions  were  not  far  distant.  The  numerous 
skeletons  of  animals  scattered  over  the  plain,  pre¬ 
sented  sufficient  proofs  of  the  justness  of  our  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  these  were  soon  confirmed  by 
ocular  evidence.  We  were  jogging  pensively 
along,  the  Hottentot  with  two  horses,  about  ten 
yards  before  me, — I  following  with  the  other 
two  :  Frederick  was  nodding  on  his  saddle,  hav¬ 
ing  slept  little,  I  believe,  the  preceding  night.  In 
this  posture,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  one 
side,  I  beheld  with  consternation  two  monstrous 
lions  reclining  under  a  mimosa  bush,  within  fifteen 
yards  of  our  path.  They  were  reclining  lazily  on 
the  ground,  with  half- opened  jaws  showing  their 
terrific  fangs.  I  saw  our  danger,  and  was  aware 
that  no  effort  could  save  us  if  these  savage  beasts 
should  be  tempted  to  make  a  spring.  I  collected 
myself,  therefore,  and  moved  on  in  silence  ;  while 
Frederick,  without  perceiving  them,  rode  quietly 

V 

past.  I  followed  him  exactly  at  the  same  pace, 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glaring  monsters, 
who  remained  perfectly  still.  When  we  had  got 
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about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  from  them,  I  rode 
gently  up  to  Frederick,  and,  desiring  him  to  look 
over  his  shoulder,  showed  him  the  lions.  But 
such  a  face  of  terror  I  never  beheld,  as  he  exhi¬ 
bited  on  perceiving  the  danger  we  had  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped.*  He  was  astonished,  too,  that  he 
had  not  previously  observed  them,  being,  like  most 
of  his  countrymen,  very  quick-sighted.  He  said, 
however,  that  I  had  acted  very  properly  in  not 
speaking  nor  evincing  the  least  alarm  while  pass¬ 
ing  the  lions ;  for,  if  I  had,  they  would  probably 
not  have  let  us  pass  so  quietly.  Most  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  we  owed  our  safety  to  their  hunger  being 
satiated, — for  they  appeared  to  have  been  just 
devouring  some  animal  they  had  killed  ;  a  quag- 
ha, — as  it  seemed  to  me  from  the  hurried  glance  I 
had  in  passing. 

Redoubling  our  speed,  in  about  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  we  discovered  a  fountain,  where  we  and 
our  horses  quenched  our  raging  thirst.  Thus  re¬ 
freshed,  we  pushed  on,  and  about  four  o’clock  ob- 

*  The  prefixed  vignette  is  drawn  from  the  recollection  of 
this  scene. 
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tained  a  distant  view  of  the  Cradock  River,  but 
remote  from  the  course  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
keep.  We  continued  to  observe  numerous  traces 
of  lions,  and  began  to  look  forward  with  some 
anxiety  for  a  place  of  rest  during  the  night.  In 
passing  down  a  valley,  we  came  upon  a  chain  of 
deep  pits  dug  right  across  it,  and  adroitly  conceal¬ 
ed  by  reeds  slightly  strewed  over  writh  sand.  For¬ 
tunately  some  of  them  had  been  recently  broken 
down,  otherwise  we  should  most  likely  have  fallen 
into  them,  and  been  impaled  on  the  sharp  stakes 
fixed  in  their  centres.  These  are  contrivances  of 
the  Bushmen  or  Korannas,  to  entrap  the  larger 
game. 

About  5  P.  M.  we  fell  in  with  another  foun¬ 
tain  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  wood  near  us,  we 
were  forced  reluctantly  to  proceed,  after  filling 
with  water  one  of  my  bottles,  out  of  which  I 
poured  the  brandy  to  make  room  for  it.  Our 
situation  now  began  to  be  very  unpleasant.  No 
wood  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
and  without  fire  we  should  run  imminent  risk  of 
losing  our  horses  in  the  night  by  the  hyaenas  and 
lions ;  and  might  not  improbably  fall  a  prey 
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ourselves.  As  we  galloped  on  in  this  anxious 
mood,  the  sun  seemed  descending  with  unusual 
speed.  Not  a  bush  appeared  over  the  naked  sur¬ 
face  of  the  desert.  At  length,  just  as  the  day  was 
closing,  and  the  sun  already  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  we  reached  a  rising  ground,  and  disco¬ 
vered,  close  at  hand,  a  clump  of  camel-thorn  trees 
(< acacia  giraffce)  a  species  of  mimosa,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  branching  top,  spreading  like  an  umbrella. 
No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Our  horses  were 
hastily  knee-haltered  (i.  e.  tied  neck  and  knee  to 
prevent  their  running  off)  and  turned  to  graze 
till  the  night  closed  in  ;  while  Frederick  and  I 
set  eagerly  about  collecting  wood  to  make  fires 
for  our  protection.  Having  chosen  our  resting- 
place  under  a  large  cainel-thorn,  we  lighted  one 
huge  fire  there,  and  others  at  a  little  distance 
on  our  flanks,  front,  and  rear.  I  then  began 
to  feel  somewhat  more  comfortable  ;  and  over¬ 
hauling  our  wallet,  we  found  a  small  piece  of 
coarse  bread  and  sausage  remaining,  which  Fre¬ 
derick  and  I  divided.  With  this  short  allow¬ 
ance,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  grateful  draught 
from  the  bottle  of  water  which  I  had  provi- 
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dently  brought  from  the  last  fountain,  I  made 
my  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  all  at  once, 
with  a  good  appetite. 

Our  horses,  which  we  had  tied  up  within  a 
few  yards  of  us,  seemed  to  enjoy  our  company, 
lying  down  with  the  greatest  confidence  near 
our  fire.  Poor  animals  !  we  had  rode  them 
above  fifty  miles  this  day,  and  as  far  on  each 
of  the  two  preceding,  so  that  they  stood  in 
great  need  of  rest ;  and  during  the  journey  they 
had  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  feeding. 

The  ground  here  I  found  covered  with  nitrous 
particles  like  a  hoar-frost.  Such  a  couch  is  con¬ 
sidered,  I  believe,  rather  dangerous  to  sleep  upon. 
In  India,  as  I  have  heard,  it  often  proves  fatal 
to  the  weary  traveller,  lying  down  never  more  to 
rise.  The  soil  was  also  sprinkled  with  the  seed 
of  a  plant  covered  with  prickles,  making  it  very 
unpleasant  to  sit  or  lie  down.  These  seeds  are 
jocularly  called  by  the  colonists  dubbeltjes  (two¬ 
penny-pieces).  Making  my  bed,  however,  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  admitted,  I  wrap¬ 
ped  myself  in  my  great  coat,  with  my  saddle  as 
usual  for  my  pillow,  and  my  loaded  gun  by  my 
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side.  We  knew  pretty  well  that  the  fires 
were  sufficient  to  scare  off  the  lions,  but  we 
had  some  fears  of  the  crafty  hyaena  attempting 
a  snatch  at  our  horses.  Nor  were  we  altogether 
without  apprehension  of  the  Bushmen,  some  of 
whose  traces  we  had  seen  during  the  day. 

As  I  lay  thus  beside  our  watch-fire,  I  could 
not  avoid  some  sombre  reflections  upon  my 
present  forlorn  predicament,  uncertain  of  our 
route,  and  surrounded  by  savage  hordes,  and 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey.  The  flashing  of  our 
fires  only  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  scene, 
making  the  heavens  appear  a  vault  of  pitchy 
darkness  ;  nor  was  there  any  kind  moon  to  cheer 
our  solitude.  Thus  ruminating,  I  unconsciously 
gave  utterance  to  my  feelings — lamenting  the 
uncertainty  of  our  situation,  and  how  unfortunate 
it  was  that  we  did  not  know  our  road  better. 
This  stung  poor  Frederick,  who  with  much 
emotion  exclaimed — “  Oh  !  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  and  bring  from  the 
landdrost  a  better  guide  than  I  have  been  !” 
Finding  him  in  this  disconsolate  mood,  which 
was  not  unmixed  with  terror  for  his  own  safety. 
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I  changed  the  subject,  spoke  to  him  cheerfully, 
and  committing  my  safety  to  Providence,  I  turned 
myself  to  sleep.  After  enjoying  a  couple  of 
hours’  refreshing  repose,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
shrieking  of  the  jackals.  I  rose  and  replenished 
the  fires  with  fresh  fuel,  and  after  smoking  a 
segar,  again  addressed  myself  to  sleep.  Frederick 
expressed  his  surprise  at  my  composure  in  falling 
asleep  in  such  a  hazardous  position.  For  his  part* 
poor  fellow  !  he  was  too  much  alarmed  to  sleep, 
and  comforted  himself  with  smoking  away  the 
principal  part  of  the  night,  a  pipe  being  the 
Hottentot’s  usual  solace  in  all  his  distresses. 

8. — We  hailed  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
with  no  common  pleasure,  and  with  feelings  of 
thankfulness  for  our  safe  preservation  through 
the  dreary  watches  of  the  night.  On  looking 
round  our  station,  we  perceived,  by  the  fresh 
traces  of  lions  and  hyaenas,  that  numbers  of 
these  ferocious  animals  had  been  prowling  round 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  us  during  the 
darkness,  being  evidently  prevented  solely  by 
our  watchfires  from  making  their  supper  of  us. 

We  immediately  saddled  up,  and  pursued  our 
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journey,  for  at  this  spot  we  had  neither  grass 
nor  water  to  refresh  our  horses.  At  starting,  our 
road  lay  through  a  narrow  defile,  which  opened 
upon  more  extensive  scenery.  This  defile  Frede¬ 
rick  though  fit  to  name  “  Thompson’s  Poort,’’  (i.  e. 
Gate  or  Pass,)  in  honour  of  the  narrator.  On 
clearing  the  ravine,  we  could  descry  the  mountains 
beyond  the  Vaal  or  Yellow  River.  We  travelled 
on  two  hours  without  seeing  any  object  worthy 
of  notice.  Fine  grass  we  found  in  abundance, 
but  there  was  no  water,  without  which  our  horses 
could  not  eat.  At  length  we  came  again  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cradock,  where  we 
immediatelv  unsaddled  our  exhausted  steeds,  and 
turned  them  loose  to  drink  and  graze  their  fill. 
Our  own  rations  consisted  of  a  small  crust  of 
dry  bread,  now  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood  ; 
but  we  soaked  it  in  water,  and  ate  it  with  all 
the  relish  of  hungry  men.  Here  we  observed 
fresh  marks  of  Bushmen. 

On  examining  my  map,  I  found  that  the  near¬ 
est  way  from  our  present  station  to  Griqua  Town, 
would  be  to  recross  the  Cradock,  and  proceed 
athwart  the  country  to  Read’s  Drift,  in  the  Orange 
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River.  As  soon  as  I  proposed  this  route,  how¬ 
ever,  Frederick  remonstrated  against  it  most 
strenuously  ;  maintaining  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  the  river  ;  and  next,  that 
the  lions  on  the  opposite  side  were  more  kwaad 
(angry  or  fierce)  than  those  where  we  now  were. 
To  these  objections  I  paid  little  attention,  con¬ 
sidering  them  mere  pretences  to  cover  his  timidity. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  river,  I  deter¬ 
mined  on  crossing  ;  for  it  appeared  at  this  place 
not  so  deep,  though  somewhat  broader  than  at 
Vanderwalt’s  Drift.  We  accordingly  saddled  and 
mounted  our  steeds  ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  Frederick  either  to  lead  the  way,  or  to 
accompany  me.  My  utmost  urgency  could  only 
extort  from  him  a  promise  to  follow  me  across,  in 
the  event  of  my  getting  safe  over.  To  this  con¬ 
dition  I  agreed,  and  immediately  plunged  into  the 
stream.  I  found  it  only  about  three  feet  deep, 
and  it  continued  nearly  the  same  till  I  had  got 
about  three-fourths  across.  I  already  considered 
this  difficulty  surmounted  ;  a  few  yards  more  and 
I  was  safely  ashore — when  all  at  once  down 
plunged  both  my  horses  into  deep  water,  and 
VOL.  I.  K 
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into  the  power  of  a  rapid  current.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  animals  proved  manageable.  I  grasp¬ 
ed  the  mane  of  the  one  I  rode,  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  contrived  to  turn  his  head 
back  towards  the  side  where  I  had  entered  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  got  him  again  upon  his  feet,  and 
reached  the  shore — thankful  to  God  for  my  escape 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  I  had  ever  en¬ 
countered.  My  guide  met  me  as  I  reached  the 
bank,  and  eagerly  grasping  my  hand,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  testified  the  most  lively  joy  at  see¬ 
ing  me  safe  out  of  danger  ;  adding,  that  if  I  had 
been  drowned,  he  could  never  have  looked  Cap¬ 
tain  Stockenstrom  in  the  face,  as  he  had  particu¬ 
larly  charged  him  never  to  leave  me  on  any  ac¬ 
count.  I  was  pleased  by  Frederick’s  display  of 
feeling  on  this  occasion,  and  the  danger  I  had 
now  escaped,  as  well  as  the  alarms  and  priva¬ 
tions  we  had  shared  together,  contributed  to 
attach  him  more  and  more  to  me  ;  nor  can  I 
ever  sufficiently  express  my  obligations  to  Cap¬ 
tain  S.  for  his  considerate  kindness  in  providing 
me  with  such  a  faithful  attendant. 
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Having  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  re-cross- 
ing  the  Cradock  River,  I  resolved  to  follow  its 
course,  at  no  great  distance,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Yellow  River ;  and  crossing  the  latter  at 
the  first  convenient  place,  to  proceed  by  that 
way,  either  to  Griqua  Town,  or  to  Campbell’s- 
dorp,  a  small  Griqua  village,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  banks.  Soon  after  recommenc¬ 
ing  our  journey  we  met  a  Koranna  riding  on 
a  bullock.  We  accosted  him  with  a  view  to 
learn  intelligence  as  to  our  route,  but  could  not 
by  any  method  make  him  understand  our  mean¬ 
ing.  The  Korannas  are  a  tribe  of  independent 
Hottentots,  nearly  allied  to  the  Namaquas  who 
reside  on  the  west  coast :  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  of  both  these  tribes  here¬ 
after.  We  had  scarcely  left  the  Koranna  when 
we  fell  in  with  a  solitary  Bushman,  who  ap¬ 
peared  much  surprised  by  our  appearance.  A 
little  farther  on  we  came  unawares  upon  a  large 
party  of  the  same  people,  but  being  not  at  all  de¬ 
sirous  of  nearer  acquaintance,  at  this  time,  with 
these  suspicious  savages,  we  galloped  past  them 
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with  all  speed ;  while  they  seemed  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  remained,  as  if  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  gazing  after  us  as  long  as  we  were 
within  view.'  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  they 
would  imagine  that  we  were  the  outriders  of  a 
larger  party,  such  a  thing  as  single  individuals 
crossing  this  country  being  unprecedented,  and 
I  did  not  give  them  leisure  to  discover  our  weak¬ 
ness.  We  still  kept  the  banks  of  the  Cradock, 
and  were  frequently  struck  with  the  picturesque 
views  it  presented;  its  deep  solemn  waters,  flow¬ 
ing  along  under  the  shady  willows  which  every 
where  overhung  its  banks,  afforded  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  parched  country  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
course.  At  one  place,  the  stream,  for  a  space  of 
about  two  hundred  yards,  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
defile,  not  more  than  forty  yards  broad,  through 
which  it  rushes  with  amazing  violence,  roaring 
tremendously.  By  the  vestiges  of  inundations  on 
the  banks  it  appears  to  swell  up  at  certain  periods, 
like  an  immense  lake,  above  this  narrow. 

The  day  being  warm  I  soon  got  dried  from 
the  drenching  I  had  received  in  the  river.  About 
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noon  we  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Cradock 

t 

and  Yellow  Rivers.*  The  latter,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  was  at  this  time  much  the  largest  ;  and  I 
now  saw  clearly  that  it  would  have  been  very 
hazardous,  if  not  quite  impracticable,  to  have 
crossed  the  Gariep  at  Read’s  Drift,  where  the 
waters  of  the  two  streams  are  united,  had  I 
effected  my  plan  of  getting  across  the  Cradock. 
It  was,  therefore,  extremely  fortunate  that  the 
attempt  had  been  frustrated. 

The  scenery,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Gariep,  was  the  most  magnificent 
I  had  yet  seen  in  this  country.  The  immense 
confluence  of  waters, — the  steep  banks  overhung 
with  majestic  willow-trees, — the  sedgy  recesses 
of  the  hippopotamus,  which  abounds  here,  all 

t 

*  The  English  name  of  this  latter  branch  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Koranna  appellation,  Ky  Gariep.  The 
Griquas  and  Boors  give  it  the  Dutch  name  of  Vaal  rivier, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  meaning.  The  Cradock  is  termed 
by  the,  Korannas  Nu  Gariep,  or  Black  River.  The  word 
Gariep,  signifying  simply  river  in  the  Koranna  tongue,  is, 
applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  united  streams,  or  main 
trunk,  generally  known  in  the  Colony  by  the  epithets  of 
Groote ,  or  Orange  River. 
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contributed  to  fill  the  mind  with  sublime  emo¬ 
tions,  and  with  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  great  Creator. 

We  were  now  obliged  to  wind  up  the  banks  of 
the  Yellow  River  for  some  miles  in  search  of  a 
ford  where  we  might  safely  cross.  In  our  way  we 
passed  several  Koranna  kraals,  and  stopped  at 
one  or  two  of  them  to  make  enquiries ;  but  we 
found  only  women  and  children  at  home,  who 
could  understand  neither  our  language  nor  our 
signs.  The  men  we  supposed  to  be  out  hunting. 
These  simple  people  seemed  astonished  at  our 
appearance,  and  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  admiration 
-—“ah!  ah  /” 

A  little  way  from  these  kraals,  as  I  afterwards 

\ 

learned,  are  very  large,  natural  salt-pans,  of  the 
same  description  as  those  near  Zwartkop’s  River, 
from  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  supply 
themselves  with  salt. 

In  about  an  hour  we  found  a  place  which  we 
considered  fordable.  We  immediately  entered, 
and  found  the  water  about  three  feet  deep,  but 
very  rapid,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the 
heads  of  the  horses  strongly  up  the  stream  all  the 
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way  through.  The  river  was  here  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  much  more  disco¬ 
loured  than  the  waters  of  the  Cradock.  Both 
these  rivers  are  now  ascertained  to  be  chiefly 
fed  by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  among  the 
mountains  near  Delagoa  Bay.  From  December 
to  April  they  are  at  their  highest,  during  which 
time  they  can  only  be  crossed  by  rafts,  or  by 
swimming.  At  this  time  they  were  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing,  and  next  month  would  be  at  the  lowest. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Campbell’s-tlorp. —  Griqua  Town. — Mr.  Melvill.  —  Internal 
Dissensions  among  the  Griquas.  —  Their  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state. — Huil,  the  Bushman  chief. 

Haying  safely  forded  the  Yellow  River,  we 
unsaddled  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  divided  at 
the  same  time,  between  ourselves,  our  last  re¬ 
maining  crust,  which  we  had  frugally  eked  out 
thus  far.  It  was  now  past  one  o’clock,  p.  m.  ; 
and,  according  to  my  map,  we  appeared  to  be 
still  distant  six  or  seven  hours  hard  riding  from 
Griqua  Town,  with  no  chance  of  finding  it  in 
the  dark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  of 
Campbell’s- dorp  was  only  about  four  hours  dis¬ 
tant,  and  my  guide  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  its 
local  position  in  reference  to  tiie  spot  where  we 
now  were.  We  therefore  determined,  if  possible, 
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to  gain  the  latter  place  this  evening,  having  no 
ambition  of  another  nightly  bivouac  amidst  lions 
and  Bushmen. 

Another  description  of  country  now  presented 
itself,  covered  with  flints,  and  overgrown  with 
bushes.  Having  no  track  we  were  continually 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  numerous  holes  of 
the  aardvark,  or  great  ant-eater.  The  bushes 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  thorny  shrub  ( acacia  detl- 
nens)  well  known  in  the  Colony  by  the  name 
of  wagt  een  bltje  (wait  a  bit),  the  prickles  of 
which  being  shaped  like  hooks,  there  is  no  get¬ 
ting  loose  from  them  when  they  catch  hold  of 
one’s  clothes,  except  by  tearing  out, the  part  en¬ 
tangled.  Their  grappling  properties  I  soon  ex¬ 
perienced  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  was  nearly  pulled 
off  my  horse  several  times  by  their  catching  hold 
of  my  clothes,  and  only  retained  my  seat  by 
throwing  my  arms  round  the  animal’s  neck. 
The  poor  horses,  too,  got  quite  nervous,  by  feeling 
their  lacerating  effects.  As  we  galloped  through 
the  jungle  as  hard  as  we  could  spur  on,  (for  we 
had  no  time  to  lose,)  on  nearing  a  bush  my  led 
horse  would  throw  himself  against  me  with  all  his 
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force,  to  avoid  touching  the  thorns  ;  at  the  same 
time  crushing  me  and  the  horse  I  rode,  upon  the 
bushes  on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  I  came  in 
for  a  severe  share  of  bruises  and  scratches.  This 
rough  riding  continued  the  whole  afternoon. 

Sunset  now  approached,  and  still  no  appearance 
of  human  habitation  in  the  wide  extended  desert. 
I  began  to  fear  that  my  guide  had  again  led  me 
astray,  and  that  we  should  be  forced  to  pass  an¬ 
other  night  in  the  waste,  and  without  either  food 
or  water.  But  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
down,  we  descried  at  a  distance  a  cloud  of  dust. 
My  Hottentot  hailed  it  with  ecstasy,  explaining 
to  me  that  it  arose  from  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
the  Griquas,  now  driven  in  to  their  evening  kraals. 
Urging  on  our  jaded  steeds,  we  accordingly 
reached  the  village  before  it  was  quite  dark,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  could  not 
imagine  who  I  was,  or  what  was  my  object. 

However,  I  was  hospitably  welcomed,  and  im¬ 
mediately  invited  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
chiefs.  In  the  meantime  the  news  of  my  arrival 
had  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  village,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  filled  to  the  door 
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with  people,  hurrying  in  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  I  was  the  Land** 
drost  of  Graaff-Reinet,  or  some  person  sent  by 
him  on  account  of  the  civil  broils  in  their  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  they  concluded  that  my  escort  was 
coming  up  behind.  I  saw  several  of  them  sound¬ 
ing  my  Hottentot  guide  on  these  subjects.  After 
being  assured,  however,  by  him,  that  I  had  no 
political  objects,  but  was  merely  a  traveller  who 
had  thrown  myself,  thus  unattended,  on  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  render  me 
every  service  in  their  power. 

I  seated  myself  without  ceremony  near  the  fire 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  was  soon  quite 
on  familiar  terms  with  them.  I  found  I  was  the 
guest  of  Abraham  Kok,  and  that  his  brothers 
Cornelius  and  Adam,  who  resided  in  the  same 
village,  were  also  present.  These  men  are  three 
of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  or  captains  of  the  Griqua 
tribe,  being  sons  of  old  Cornelius  Kok,  mentioned 
by  former  travellers,  who  died  about  twelve  months 
ago.  They  expressed  considerable  surprise  at  my 
venturing  to  come  alone  through  the  Bushman 
country,  where,  as  they  alleged,  even  well- escorted 
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travellers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  crafty 
savages,  and  where  the  whole  country  is  infested 
by  lions.  My  escape  from  both,  they  said,  I  ought 
to  consider  almost  miraculous.  There  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  hazard,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  these  people,  as  well  as  the  boors,  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  exaggerate  it.  I  learned  that  Messrs. 
Hodgson  and  Broadbent,  Wesleyan  Missionaries, 
had  visited  this  place  in  November  last,  and  had 
proceeded  up  the  Yellow  Biver,  or  one  of  its 
branches  called  by  the  Griquas  the  Hart.  A  little 
above  the  salt-pans  formerly  mentioned,  another 
stream,  called  by  the  Griquas  the  Modeler  (Muddy), 
by  Mr.  Campbell  the  Alexander,  joins  the  Yellow 
River. 

Having  rode  about  sixty  miles  to-day  through 
a  very  fatiguing  country,  and  having  fared  very 
poorly  for  three  days  back,  I  was  glad  to  partake 
of  some  food ;  and  retired  as  soon  as  possible  to 
repose,  leaving  Frederick  to  satisfy  the  craving 
curiosity  of  the  natives. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  here,  that  about 
two  years  previous  to  my  visit,  the  Colonial  Go¬ 
vernment  had  sent  a  Mr.  Melvill  to  reside  among 
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the  Griquas  as  Government  Resident,  or  agent. 
Previous  to  this  time,  these  people  had  been  go¬ 
verned  entirely  by  chiefs  of  their  own  tribe,  who 
had  acquired  some  sort  of  hereditary  authority 
among  them,  such  as  the  Koks,  and  one  or  two 
more.  Mr.  Melvill,  however,  had  thought  fit  to 
elevate  a  man  named  Waterboer  to  the  principal 
authority,  who  being  considered  by  the  other 
chiefs,  and  the  Griquas  in  general,  of  mean  lineage, 
on  account  of  his  descent  from  a  Bushman  stock, 
(for  Griquas,  as  well  as  others,  have  their  no¬ 
tions  of  rank  and  precedency,)  a  great  part  of  the 
tribe  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  had  retired  from  their  chief  village,  Griqua 
Town,  in  disgust.  In  consequence  of  this  de¬ 
fection,  Mr.  Melvill  had  denounced  them  as  rebels, 
and  having  himself  no  means  of  enforcing  submis¬ 
sion  to  his  authority,  had  lately  applied  to  fhe 
Landdrost  of  Graaff-Reinet  for  a  commando  from 
the  Colony  to  reduce  them.  This  application,  as 
I  formerly  mentioned,  Captain  Stockenstrom  had 
declined  to  comply  with ;  neither  approving  in 
fact  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Melvill,  nor 
considering  himself  authorised,  without  special 
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instructions  from  the  Government,  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  a  community  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  provincial  jurisdiction.  The 
party  among  whom  I  now  was,  therefore,  were 
the  rebels  or  disaffected,  whom  Mr.  Melvill  had 
denounced,  and  from  whose  violence  he  considered 
his  life  in  danger.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  went 
to  sleep  without  any  apprehensions  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  although  Frederick  had  hinted  to  me 
that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  he  could 
persuade  them  that  I  was  not  a  spy. 

9. — This  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I  had  the 
same  assembly  around  me,  as  on  the  preceding 
night.  Making  Frederick  my  interpreter,  I  put 
many  questions  to  them,  respecting  their  late  dis¬ 
sensions.  I  found  their  principal  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  Mr.  Melvill  was,  his  making  a  chief 
of  Andries  Waterboer,  and  his  wishing,  through 
him  (as  they  alleged),  to  control  them ,  the  “  real 
hereditary  chiefs.”  This  they  considered  as  a  sort 
of  usurpation  or  infringement  of  their  privileges, 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  to  which  they  had,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  resolved  not  to  submit. 

After  a  long  discussion,  I  promised  to  represent 
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their  case  to  the  Government  at  Cape  Town,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  proposed  that  they  should 
accompany  me  to  Griqua  Town,  and  try  whether 
matters  might  not  be  yet  accommodated  with 
Mr.  Melvill.  To  this  proposal  they  agreed,  and 
it  was  accordingly  arranged,  that  the  two  brothers, 
Cornelius  and  Adam  Kok,  should  accompany  me. 
They,  moreover,  furnished  me  and  my  guide  with 
fresh  horses,  my  own  being  so  much  knocked  up, 
that  I  found  it  expedient  to  leave  them  behind, 
to  be  brought  on  to  Griqua  Town  more  leisurely 
next  day. 

The  village,  or  station,  of  Campbelfs-dorp,  con¬ 
tains  a  few  straggling  reed  huts,  and  three  or  four 
houses  of  a  little  better  construction.  The  latter 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  water,  and  the  inhabitants  pos¬ 
sess  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  a  great 
number  of  excellent  horses. 

After  some  breakfast,  consisting,  like  my  supper, 
entirely  of  milk  and  flesh,  (for  they  had  neither 
bread  nor  vegetables,)  I  set  out,  accompanied  by 
the  two  Koks,  and  my  man  Frederick.  The  road 
was,  like  that  of  the  preceding  day,  through  a 
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country  covered  with  flints,  and  encumbered  with 
thorny  brush-wood.  These  coverts  enable  the 
Bushmen  to  lurk  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Griquas  to  root  them  out.  They  are  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  other 
pastoral  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and  they  are  con¬ 
sequently  pursued  by  them,  equally  as  by  the 
boors,  with  the  utmost  animosity. 

About  halfway  between  Campbell’s-dorp  and 
Griqua  Town,  we  met  Mr.  Sass,  a  Missionary, 
who  resides  at  the  former  station,  returning  from 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Melvill.  On  our  approach  he  jumped 
out  of  his  waggon,  apparently  much  agitated,  and 
was  scarcely  able  for  some  time  to  answer  the 
most  common  questions.  I  attributed  his  discom¬ 
posure  to  the  apprehension,  that  probably  struck 
him  on  seeing  the  rebel  chiefs,  that  they  were 
proceeding  to  attack  their  opponents  at  Griqua 
Town.  This  man  is  a  German  by  birth,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  London  Society :  he  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  Hottentot  woman,  and  has  Ions:  resided 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior. 

On  entering  Griqua  Town,  our  appearance 
seemed  to  excite  general  surprise  ;  and  I  observ- 
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ed  several  persons  fly  to  acquaint  Mr.  Melvill, 
who  had  gone  out  with  his  wife.  Presently  they 
hastened  to  meet  us  ;  for,  having  been  told  that 
there  was  a  white  man  in  the  party,  he  concluded 
it  was  Captain  Stocken  strom.  On  perceiving  his 
mistake,  he  seemed  surprised,  — seeing  me  in 
company  with  his  enemies,  the  rebels  ;  but  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction,  which  I  presented  to  him 
from  Captain  S.  and  a  brief  explanation  of  my 
objects,  put  him  at  ease  ;  and  I  was  welcomed 
to  his  house  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

While  some  refreshment  was  preparing,  Mr. 
Melvill  gave  me  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
among  the  Griquas.  The  Koks,  it  seems,  on  his 
arrival,  held  the  authority,  conjointly  with  ano¬ 
ther  chief  of  the  name  of  Berends.  Finding  that 
these  men  were  not  sufficiently  active  or  friendly 
to  his  views,  Mr.  Melvill  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  elevate  Waterboer,  as  before  stated,  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  chief,  and  by  this  measure  had  excited 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  the  others  ;  and  to 
such  extremities  had  their  long-brooding  jars  been 
carried,  that,  according  to  Mr.  MelvilFs  account, 
a  diabolical  plot  had  been  laid  by  the  disaffected 
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party,  to  fall  upon  himself,  Waterboer,  and  their 
principal  adherents,  when  in  the  chapel,  and  mas¬ 
sacre  the  whole  of  them  in  cold  blood.  This 
treacherous  design  had  been,  by  some  means, 
brought  to  their  knowledge,  and  was  thus  de¬ 
feated.  But  whether  the  insurgent  party  had 
actually  concerted  the  perpetration  of  such  an 
atrocity,  or  whether  the  report  was  invented,  or 
the  features  of  the  case  exaggerated  by  some  of 
their  rivals,  who  had  thus  imposed  on  Mr.  Mel- 
vilfs  credulity,  in  order  to  exasperate  him  more 
against  them,  I  could  not  positively  determine. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Melvill  per¬ 
sonally,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  benevolence 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  character.  Indeed 
his  being  here  at  all  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  these 
qualities.  He  formerly  held  an  easy  and  respect¬ 
able  situation  under  Government  in  Cape  Town, 
namely,  that  of  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings,  &c. 
with  an  income  of  about  7000  rix-dollars  per  an¬ 
num  ;  but  being  a  religious  man,  and  zealous 
for  the  civilization  and  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
he  applied  to  the  Government  for  his  present  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  voluntarily  resigned  for  it  his 
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lucrative  situation,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
promoting  Missionary  operations. 

How  far  Mr.  Melvill  justly  estimated  his  own 
qualifications  for  the  arduous  task  of  influencing  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  may  well  be  questioned,  on 
witnessing  the  unhappy  results  of  his  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Griquas ;  but  his  praise¬ 
worthy  motives  and  generous  self-devotion  must 
ever  be  respected.  He  now  receives,  as  the  Go¬ 
vernment  agent  here,  a  salary  of  only  1000  rix- 
dollars  (75/.) ;  besides  which  he  occupies  a  small 
house  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  has  a  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  and  cultivates  corn  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  his  family.  And,  except  for 
the  unfortunate  disturbances  among  the  people, 
he  appeared  to  live  quite  contented  in  this  remote 
seclusion,  where,  save  his  wife  and  children,  and  a 
German  missionary,  he  has  no  other  society  than 
the  rude  and  untutored  natives. 

10. — Having  agreed  to  spend  this  day  with 
Mr.  Melvill,  I  devoted  the  forenoon  to  survey  the 
village  and  its  vicinity.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant 
valley  well  watered  by  several  copious  springs. 
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The  valley  is  closed  on  the  north-west  by  a  range 
of  low  hills  of  argillaceous  schistus,  which,  either 
from  the  presence  of  iron  ore,  or  some  other 
cause,  are  so  highly  magnetic  as  to  prevent  the 
traverse  of  the  needle.  Among  those  hills  as¬ 
bestos  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  surrounding  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Vale  of  Griqua  Town,  consists  of  extensive  sandy 
plains,  covered  with  brushwood,  and  of  the  same 
arid  and  uninviting  aspect  as  that  through  which 
I  had  passed  since  leaving  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  cultivation  of  corn  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  missionaries  and  a  few  of  the 
Griquas  with  tolerable  success,  by  means  of  irri¬ 
gation,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  food  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  milk  and  flesh,  and 
occasionally  a  few  pumpkins.  The  country  is, 
indeed,  chiefly  adapted  for  grazing  ;  and  the  Gri- 
quats,  who  have  been  but  lately  reclaimed  by  the 
missionaries  from  a  life  entirely  nomadic,  are  as 
yet  with  difficulty  excited  to  agricultural  labours, 
to  which  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  seasons  are  also  great  obstacles.  Their 
internal  dissensions  have  recently  added  another 
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obstacle  to  settled  pursuits  and  agricultural  im¬ 
provements,  not  less  influential,  perhaps,  than 
their  propensity  to  wandering  habits  and  the  de¬ 
fects  of  their  soil  and  climate. 

The  rains  here  are  not  regular,  but  merely 
thunder-showers  in  the  summer  season.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  long  want  of  these  not  only  destroys 
the  produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  but 
parches  up  the  pastures  so  much  that  they  are 
forced  to  remove  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
cattle  to  distant  fountains  where  grass  is  to  be 
found.  The  country  is  also  very  deficient  in 
timber.  The  camel-thorn  is,  indeed,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  a  considerable  size,  but  the 
wood  is  too  hard  for  common  purposes,  being 
wrought  with  much  difficulty  and  frequently 
breaking  their  tools.  The  inhabitants  are  there¬ 
fore  forced  to  resort  to  the  Gariep  for  all  the 
timber  they  use,  and  find  there  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  in  the 
large  willow  groves  which  line  the  banks. 

The  Griquas,  as  is  already  pretty  generally 
known,  are  a  mixed  race,  originally  descended 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  colonists  with 
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Hottentot  women.  Being  prevented  from  acqui¬ 
ring  any  fixed  property  in  the  Colony,  and  gra¬ 
dually  forced  back  from  the  places  they  formerly 
occupied  on  the  frontier,  a  number  of  them  took 
refuge,  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  wild  regions 
adjoining  the  Gariep.  In  this  situation,  after  being 
for  some  time  the  dupes  of  an  unprincipled  impos¬ 
tor,  named  Stephanus,  who  had  fled  from  the  Co¬ 
lony  on  account,  of  his  crimes,  they  were  found  by 
the  missionary  Anderson  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  “  At  that  time  (as  it  is  justly  observed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip)  they  were  a  herd  of  wandering 
and  naked  savages, <  subsisting  by  plunder  and  by 
the  chase.  Their  bodies  were  daubed  with  red 
paint,  their  heads  loaded  with  grease  and  shining 
powder,  with  no  covering  but  the  filthy  carosse 
over  their  shoulders ;  without  morals,  without 
knowledge,  or  any  traces  of  civilization,  and 
wholly  abandoned  to  drunkenness,  witchcraft, 
licentiousness,  and  all  the  consequences  which 
arise  from  the  unchecked  growth  of  such  vices. 
With  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  wandered  about  with  them  five  years  and 
a  half,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
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inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  society,  before 
they  got  them  to  locate  where  they  are  now 
settled.’  This  spot  was  then  named  Klaarwater. 
It  received  the  appellation  of  Griqua  Town,  from 
the  missionary  traveller  Mr.  Campbell  ;  who,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  the  name  of  Griquas  to  this 
infant  community.  They  had  previously  been 
known  (as  indeed  they  still  are  among  the  Dutch 
colonists)  by  the  uncouth  appellation  of  Bast  a  ards. 
No  slight  improvement  has  been  wrought  upon 
the  manners  and  character  of  this  wild  horde  by 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries.  That  much  re¬ 
mains  still  to  be  done,  is  far  more  a  subject  of 
regret  than  surprise,  considering  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend, 
among  a  people  so  situated. 

The  number  of  Griquas  residing  at  this  village 
and  the  stations  in  its  vicinity,  are  computed  to 
amount  to  about  1600  souls.  Those  scattered 
among  the  more  distant  settlements  connected 
with  the  same  community,  are  supposed  to  be 
about  1000  more;  and  the  number  of  Koranna 
Hottentots  living  among  them,  or  under  their 
influence,  is  at  least  1800.  By  trafficking  with 
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the  boors,  they  have  obtained  possession  of  about 
500  muskets  ;  and  might,  perhaps,  one  day  be¬ 
come  dangerous  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Colony  itself,  were  it  not  that  they  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  even  the  little  ammunition  that  they 
are  allowed  to  obtain,  and  which  alone  can  make 
them  formidable. 

The  possession  of  fire-arms,  however,  with  even 
the  limited  supply  of  ammunition  which  they  can 
procure,  gives  the  Griquas  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  native  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  At  the 
period  of  my  visit,  they  had  not  abused  this  ad¬ 
vantage  by  any  recent  acts  of  oppression  towards 
either  the  Bechuana  or  Koranna  tribes,  with  both 
of  whom  they  lived  in  amity.*  But  towards  the 
wretched  Bushmen,  I  found  them,  in  general, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  as  the 
frontier  boors,  and  Mr.  Melvill’s  exertions  to  re¬ 
strain  this  spirit,  have  doubtless  increased  his 
unpopularity.  At  this  very  time,  the  new  chief, 

*  Some  late  unhappy  deviations  from  this  orderly  conduct 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 
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Waterboer,  was  absent  on  a  Bushman  commando; 
and  not  long  before,  he  and  his  followers  had 
finished  a  war  with  another  kraal  of  those  mi¬ 
serable  outcasts,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sketch  : — 

A  Bushman  chief,  named  Huil,  had  attacked  a 
Koranna  kraal,  in  alliance  with  the  Griquas,  and 
carried  off  some  of  their  cattle.  The  Korannas 
complained  to  their  Griqua  patrons,  and  Captain 
Waterboer  went  out  with  his  men,  surprised  Huil 
in  his  kraal,  forced  him  to  make  restitution,  and 
fined  him  of  his  riding-ox,  and  a  tribute  of  beads. 
Huil  had  maintained  peace  with  the  Griquas  for 
twenty  years  ;  he  now  determined,  it  seems,  no 
longer  to  be  controlled  by  them,  but  to  make 
war  on  his  neighbours,  like  a  free  potentate.  He 
speedily  made  another  foray  upon  the  Korannas, 
and  carried  off  some  of  their  cattle,  and  several, 
also,  belonging  to  the  dominating  Griquas.  This 
conduct  was  considered  the  height  of  insolence 
and  ingratitude ;  and  Waterboer  went  forth  once 
more  with  his  band  and  surrounded  the  robber  in 
his  den.  Two  messengers  (tame  Bushmen)  were 
sent  to  require  him  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
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for  his  kraal  was  surrounded  with  men  and  mus¬ 
kets,  and  not  a  soul  could  possibly  escape.  But 
old  Hull’s  blood  was  up,  and  he  resolved  to  fight 
it  out  manfully.  The  envoys  themselves  were 
scarcely  spared  in  his  wrath  :  to  the  Griquas  he 
returned  his  defiance.  The  unequal  conflict  com¬ 
menced — poisoned  arrows  against  powder  and 
ball and  it  was  not  until  eight  of  his  followers 
had  fallen,  and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded, 
that  Huil  would  permit  his  sons  to  surrender. 
Seventy  men,  women,  and  children,  were  found  in 
the  kraal,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Griqua  Town  ; 
but  the  sons  of  the  deceased  robber  having  ex¬ 
pressed  due  contrition,  and  promised  to  lead  a 
peaceable  life  in  future,  they  and  their  people  were 
dismissed — after  receiving  a  present  of  some  goats, 
&c.  from  the  benevolent  Mr.  Melvill,  to  win  them 
to  confidence  and  friendship.  Nor  was  this  kind¬ 
ness  misplaced  ;  for  Mr.  Melvill  informed  me  that 
Huil’s  clan,  instead  of  seeking  to  revenge  his  death, 
had  ever  since  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  pastoral  tribes  around  them,  and  that  his  sons 
frequently  visited  Griqua  Town  to  exchange  the 
salutation  of  peace,  and  to  beg  tobacco. 
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In  these  deplorable  wars  the  Bushmen  are 
doubtless,  in  general,  the  aggressors,  by  their 
propensity  to  depredation.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  they  not  some  cause  to  regard  both 
Boors  and  Griquas  as  intruders  upon  their  an¬ 
cient  territories, —  as  tyrannical  usurpers,  who,  by 
seizing  their  finest  fountains,  and  destroying  the 
wild  game  on  which  they  were  wont  to  subsist, 
have  scarcely  left  them  even  the  desolate  wilder¬ 
ness  for  an  habitation  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rumours  of  the  Mantatees. — Arrival  of  Mr.  Moffat. — Griqua 
Council. — Journey  to  Kuruman. — Description  of  the 
Town. — Interview  with  the  King. — Ceremony  of  Boi'al- 
loa,  &c. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Melvill  about  the 
Bechuana  tribes  to  the  northward,  he  mentioned 
that  some  extraordinary  rumours  had  reached  him 
a  few  days  ago,  respecting  an  immense  horde,  or 
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nation,  who  were  said  to  be  approaching  from  the 
north-east,  and  who  were  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  destroying  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  them. 
Such  extravagant  details,  however,  were  mingled 
with  the  reports, — representing  the  invaders  as  con¬ 
sisting  partly  of  white  men,  with  long  hair  and 
beards,  led  on  by  a  giantess,  with  one  eye  in  her 
forehead,  and  such  like  childish  absurdities,  that 
Mr.  Melvill,  finding  the  rumours  were  derived 
from  the  Bechuanas,  was  disposed  to  consider 
them  altogether  as  fables  of  their  own  fabrica¬ 
tion.  We  soon  discovered,  however,  that  these 
extraordinary  rumours  had  a  more  serious  foun¬ 
dation  than  he  had  surmised. 

As  we  were  sitting  chatting  after  mid-day  upon 
this  and  other  matters,  a  waggon  was  announced 
to  lie  in  sight,  on  the  road  from  Kuruman,  or 
New  Lattakoo.  On  approaching,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Moffat,  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  resident  at  that  place  ;  and  presently 
Mr.  Moffat  jumped  out  of  it,  and  came  up  to  us, 
dressed  in  a  jacket  of  leopard  skin,  and  with  a 
black  bushy  beard,  about  eight  inches  long.  I 
was  the  less  surprised  at  this  Jewish  fashion,  as  I 
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had  found  Mr.  Melvill  wearing  a  beard  of  similar 
dimensions  ; — for  beards,  it  seems,  (probably  from 
those  of  the  natives  being  so  scanty,)  are  objects 
of  no  small  respect  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Moffat  had  taken  a  seat,  he 
introduced  the  object  of  his  unexpected  visit  ; 
which  was  no  other  than  to  solicit  assistance 
from  the  Griquas  to  repel  the  marauding  horde  of 
strange  people,  who  were  now  plundering  and 
destroying  the  Bechuana  tribes  to  the  northward, 
and  who  were  fast  approaching  the  country  of 
the  Matclhapee  tribe,  among  whom  Mr.  Moffat 
was  stationed.  The  accounts  that  had  reached 
Kuruman  of  this  savage  horde,  were  scarcely  less 
extraordinary  than  the  more  vague  rumours  which 
Mr.  Melvill  had  just  repeated  to  me.  They  were 
represented  by  the  fugitives,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  tribes  that  had  been  attacked  by  them, 
as  an  immense  army  of  plunderers,  led  on  by 
several  chiefs,  and  consisting  of  people  of  various 
complexions ;  the  majority  black  and  almost  na¬ 
ked,  others  of  a  yellow  or  Hottentot  colour,  and 
some  perfectly  white,  with  long  hair  and  beards, 
and  dressed  in  European  clothing.  Their  wea- 
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pons  were  said  to  be  clubs  and  javelins,  and  a 
short  crooked  instrument,  like  a  cimeter.  They 
were  considered  almost  irresistible  from  their  great 
numbers  and  warlike  ferocity.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wives  and  children  ;  and, 
finally,  they  were  confidently  affirmed  to  be  can¬ 
nibals.  The  precise  point  from  which  they  had 
originally  advanced  was  not  ascertained  ;  but  they 
had  first  fallen  upon  a  tribe  of  Beehuanas,  called 
Lehoyas,  towards  the  south-east.  From  thence 
they  had  penetrated  through  the  country  to  the 
northward,  as  far  as  the  Wankeets,  by  whom  they 
had  been  repulsed,  and  turned  back  towards  the 
Colony.  Having  defeated  and  plundered  every 
other  people  they  had  encountered,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight  tribes,  their  present  route,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  accounts,  was  direct  upon  Old 
Lattakoo ;  and  their  design  was  said  by  the  fugi¬ 
tives  to  be  to  plunder  that  place  and  New  Lat¬ 
takoo,  or  the  town  of  Kuruman,  and  then  to 
attack  the  Griquas.  The  appellation  by  which 
they  were  known  among  the  Beehuanas  was  that 
of  Mantatees. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  account  being  now 
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fully  ascertained  to  be  true,  Mateeb&,  King  of  the 
Matclhapee  tribe,  was  preparing  to  fly  with  all  his 
people,  unless  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Griquas  to  repel  these  formidable  invaders. 
Mr.  Moffat  had  therefore  come  himself  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  leaving  his  wife 
and  children,  meanwhile,  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  his 
brother  missionary. 

This  alarming  statement  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  reports  I  had  heard  at  Cradock  respecting  dis¬ 
turbances  among  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  derived 
from  the  three  fugitives  taken  in  the  Tarka.  To 
find  myself  thus  unexpectedly  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  marauding  hordes  was,  however,  an 
event  I  had  little  anticipated,  and  which  now 
threatened  to  interpose  an  unsurmoun table  ob¬ 
stacle  to  my  farther  progress  into  the  country.  I 
resolved,  however,  at  all  events,  to  accompany 
Mr.  Moffat  as  far  as  Kuruman,  in  order  to  see  a 
little  of  the  Bechuanas,  and  then  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  be  prudent  or  practicable  to  proceed 

t 

farther. 

Mr.  Melvill,  not  a  little  alarmed  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  this  strange  news,  instantly  called  a 
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meeting  of  all  the  Griqua  chiefs  then  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  including  the  disaffected  captains  who  had 
accompanied  me  from  Campbell’s-dorp.  All  as¬ 
sembled  immediately,  and  held  a  council  of  war, 
to  which  Mr.  Moffat  and  I  were  admitted  ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  serious  deliberation,  in  which  all 
the  preceding  details  were  discussed,  the  Griquas 
came  to  the  resolution  of  mustering  their  forces 
with  all  speed,  and  of  marching  towards  Kuru- 
man,  to  join  the  Bechuanas  in  repelling  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to 
the  distant  stations,  to  call  out  men  and  arms ; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  that  all 
parties  co-operated  cordially  and  unanimously  in 
these  energetic  measures,  and  that  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  a  great  common  danger  had  dissipated 
(at  least  for  a  time)  their  internal  broils  and 
jealousies.  The  Griqua  chiefs  calculated  that 
they  could  muster  in  a  few  days  about  200  men, 
mounted  and  armed  with  muskets :  had  sufficient 
time  been  allowed,  they  could  have  brought  into 
the  field  double  that  number.  This  troop  they 
promised  to  bring  up  to  Kuruman  in  ten  days ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 

VOL.  i.  m 
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Moffat  and  I  should  hasten  forward  to  encourage 
Mateeb£  and  his  people,  and  prevent  them  from 
retreating  till  the  Griquas  should  arrive. 

On  calculating  our  stock  of  ammunition,  it 
was  found  that  only  about  fifty  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder  could  be  mustered  altogether,  including 
what  Mr.  Moffat  had  at  Kuruman,  and  about 
ten  pounds  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 

Having  found  means  to  engage  fresh  horses 
here,  I  left  those  I  had  brought  from  the  Colony 
to  rest  and  refresh,  under  the  care  of  my  Hot¬ 
tentot,  Frederick,  until  my  return  ;  taking  with 
me  in  his  place  a  Bechuana  servant,  who  could 
speak  a  little  Dutch. 

11. — After  a  very  brief  repose,  Mr.  Moffat  and 
I  started  on  horseback  about  two,  P.  M. ;  my 
Bechuana  attendant  being  to  follow  as  soon  as 
he  got  ready.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  oc¬ 
curred  on  this  day’s  journey,  except  that  we  met 
about  a  hundred  Bechuanas  of  the  Karriharri 
tribe,  on  their  way  to  Griqua  Town  to  barter 
mantles  of  wild-cat  and  jackal  skins,  for  beads, 
buttons,  &c.  Their  country  lies  a  great  way 
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to  the  north ;  the  distance  being  estimated  to 
be  upwards  of  300  miles.  After  a  ride  of  about 
sixty  miles,  we  reached  the  residence  of  two 
Griquas,  where  we  spent  the  night.  The  men 
wxre  absent  hunting  the  camelopard,  but  their 
wives  supplied  us  hospitably  with  milk  and  flesh, 
and  Bechuana  mantles  ( carosses )  to  sleep  on. 
My  attendant  joined  us  here  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

12. — This  morning  we  found  that  our  Griqua 
hosts  had  returned  home  during  the  night.  We 
informed  them  of  the  Commando  now  muster¬ 
ing  among  their  countrymen,  and  they  agreed  to 
be  in  readiness  to  join  the  expedition  on  its  march 
to  Lattakoo.  These  two  men  I  found  well  in¬ 
formed  respecting  the  country.  They  had  travel¬ 
led  much  among  the  Bechuana  tribes,  procuring 
elephants’  teeth,  &c.  to  barter  in  the  Colony. 
They  had  once  been  as  far  as  the  Wankeets’ 
nation,  whom  Mr.  Campbell  charges  as  being  the 
murderers  of  Dr.  Cowan’s  exploratory  party,  in 
1806.  But  these  Griquas  affirmed  that  this  was 
a  calumny  raised  by  some  of  the  other  tribes 
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against  the  Wankeets,  and  that  Dr.  Cowan  and 
his  companions  passed  perfectly  safe  through  that 
country: 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  we  found  the 
country  improve  in  appearance,  opening  out  into 
extensive  plains  covered  with  long  grass,  and 
patched  with  acacias.  Game  appeared  plentiful, 
and  I  observed  a  new  species  of  quagha,  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  striped  than  that  of  the  Colony,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  in  appearance  to  the  zebra. 

As  we  rode  through  a  narrow  valley,  a  Bush¬ 
man  came  running  down  to  us  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  begging  for  tobacco  ;  and  on  receiving  a 
small  piece  appeared  quite  overjoyed. 

At  sunset  the  plains  of  Kuruman  opened  be¬ 
fore  us,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  a  chain  of  hills  running  to  our  left,  and  pass¬ 
ing  the  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  small 
river  which  has  its  source  at  no  great  distance. 
Having  moonlight,  we  continued  to  push  forward 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  dangerous  holes 
of  the  ant-eater,  and  reached  the  Matclhapee  capi¬ 
tal  about  eight  o’clock,  after  a  hard  day’s  ride 
of  above  seventy  miles. 
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We  eagerly  enquired  of  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whether  any  farther  intelligence  had 
been  obtained  of  the  approach  of  the  invaders  ; 
but  he  could  only  inform  us  that  various  rumours 
were  in  circulation  among  the  natives,  none  of 
which  could  be  depended  on  unless  distinctly  con¬ 
firmed  :  for  the  Bechuanas  are  great  story-tellers, 
and  circulators  of  false  reports  ;  and  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  king  or  chiefs  were  in  possession 
of  any  fresh  intelligence  that  they  could  trust. 

While  we  were  at  supper,  I  heard  a  great  noise 
of  singing  and  shouting  in  the  town,  which  the 
Missionaries  informed  me  was  occasioned  by  the 
celebration  of  a  sort  of  festival  called  Bdialloa, 
when  all  the  young  girls,  on  attaining  the  age 
of  thirteen,  go  through  certain  ceremonies,  after 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  women. 

13. — Early  in  the  morning  we  had  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  King  Mateebe,  and  his  queen, 
Mahoota,*  with  a  number  of  chiefs  and  attend- 

*  The  vignette  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  contains  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Queen  Mahoota,  dressed  in  her  fur 
mantle.  This  princess  is  not  of  Bechuana  but  of  Hotten¬ 
tot  lineage,  as  her  lighter  complexion  and  cast  of  features 
indicate.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Koranna  chief  in  alliance 
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ants.  The  king  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  return  of  his  friend  Moffat  (or  Mishat ,  as 
he  pronounced  the  name)  ;  and  when  informed 
that  the  Griquas,  with  horses  and  muskets, 
were  coming  to  his  assistance,  he  manifested 
the  highest  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  I  was 
then  introduced  to  his  Majesty  by  Mr.  Moffat, 
who  explained  who  I  was,  and  that  I  had  come 
a  very  long  journey  on  horseback  to  see  his 
country.  Mateebb  enquired  whether  I  was  not 
afraid  to  come  so  far,  and  among  so  wild  a 
people?  I  replied,  “  Certainly  not,  having  the 
utmost  confidence  in  him  and  his  countrymen.'5 
He  then  said  with  a  good  grace,  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  me, — that  he  esteemed  the  white 
people, — and  bade  me  welcome  to  Rumman. 

After  breakfast  I  went  out,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Moffat,  to  survey  the  town,  which  is  very  exten- 

with  Mateebe,  wlio  resides  near  the  sources  of  the  Ky-Ga - 
riep,  or  Yellow  River.  Her  mantle  is  made  of  the  skins 
of  the  tiger-cat.  Her  hair  is  shaved  in  the  Bechuana  fashion, 
leaving  a  bunch  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  anointed 
with  grease  and  powdered  well  with  sibillo,  a  shining  mineral 
powder  much  in  request  at  the  court  of  the  Matclhapees. 
The  other  head  in  the  vignette  (on  the  left-hand)  is  that  of 
one  of  Mateebe’s  attendants. 
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sive,  containing  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inha¬ 
bitants.  Though  built  without  any  plan  or  at¬ 
tention  to  regularity,  it  has  a  very  lively  and 
agreeable  appearance.  Every  thing  is  kept  so 
neat  and  clean,  that  one  cannot  but  feel  pleased 
with  the  inhabitants,  in  wandering  through  the 
streets  and  lanes.  The  houses  are  all  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  and  convenient 
fashion,  considering  the  climate  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people.  The  roof  is  raised  upon  a 
circle  of  wooden  pillars,  including  an  area  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  in  diameter.  About  two 
yards  within  these  pillars  is  raised  a  wall  of  clay, 
or  of  wattle  and  plaster,  which  is  not  generally 
carried  quite  up  to  the  roof,  but  a  space  is  left 
above  for  the  free  admission  of  air.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  or  back  part  of  the  hut,  is  constructed  a  small 
apartment,  where  they  keep  their  most  valuable 
effects.  Between  the  wall  and  the  wooden  pil¬ 
lars  the  people  generally  recline  under  the  shade 
during  the  sultry  hours.  Each  of  these  houses 
is  enclosed  within  a  close-wattled  fence  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  which  is  carried  round 
it  at  the  distance  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  yards. 
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thus  forming  a  private  yard,  within  which  are 
placed  the  owner’s  corn  jars,  and  other  bulky 
property.  Each  of  these  yards  has  a  small  gate, 
and  all  the  houses  are  built  exactly  in  the  same 
style,  and  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  ex¬ 
cept  the  king’s,  which  is  almost  double  the  size 
of  the  Test.  The  king’s  house,  and  those  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  are  each  erected  near  a  large 
camel-thorn  tree,  which  is  left  there  as  a  sign 
of  rank.  The  streets  are  kept  perfectly  clean  ; 
neither  bushes,  rubbish,  bones,  nor  any  other  nui¬ 
sance,  are  allowed  to  be  thrown  upon  them.  The 

* 

best  idea  I  can  convey  of  a  Bechuana  town  is 
to  compare  its  appearance,  from  a  little  distance, 
to  an  immense  barn-yard ;  the  huts,  with  their 
conical  thatched  roofs,  resembling  very  much  so 
many  stacks  of  corn. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  main-town  is  a 
considerable  suburb  or  village,  containing  about 
five  hundred  souls.  To  this  the  Missionaries 
have  given,  somewhat  ludicrously,  the  name  of 
Hackney. 

The  spot  where  the  town  of  Lattakoo  stood, 
when  this  tribe  were  visited  by  Dr.  Somerville, 
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and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Campbell  on  his  first 
journey,  lies  about  eighty  miles  north-east  from 
the  present  capital  of  the  tribe,  which,  from  the 
stream  near  which  it  stands,  is  more  properly 
called  Kuruman.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
take  the  name  of  Matclhapees .*  Other  tribes  are 
in  alliance  or  confederacy  with  them,  who  also 
acknowledge  the  Matclhapee  king  as  their  lord 
paramount,  but  the  nature  of  their  allegiance  ap¬ 
pears,  like  that  of  the  Cafier  hordes  in  general  to 
their  royal  families,  to  be  of  a  very  loose  and  in¬ 
definite  character.  The  authority  of  the  king  is 
only  implicitly  obeyed  by  his  own  clan  and  imme¬ 
diate  retainers. 

*  Campbell  calls  them  Matchappees,  and  Burchell  Batcha - 
pins.  If  I  can  trust  my  own  ear,  the  orthography  of  both 
these  travellers  is  incorrect  in  this  instance.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  owned  that  the  articulation  of  the  natives,  in 
many  cases,  appears  so  indistinct  to  a  European  ear,  that  the 
strange  diversity  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  in  the 
works  of  different  travellers,  is  not  at  all  surprising.  There 
is  no  cluck  in  the  word  Matclhapee,  but  the  sound  indicated 
by  the  letters  clh  very  much  resembles  the  Welch  ll,  for 
which  our  alphabet  possesses  no  certain  sign.  This  sound  is 
found  in  many  words,  both  of  the  Bechuana  and  Calfer  dia¬ 
lects,  and  has  led  to  the  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chief  Sambie,  which  a  Welchman  would  pronounce 
correctly  if  spelt  Llhambi. 
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Mr.  Moffat  and  I  next  waited  upon  the  king  at 
his  own  house,  where  I  presented  him  with  a  snuff¬ 
box  full  of  snuff,  this  being  a  stimulant  which 
the  Bechuanas  of  all  ranks  are  passionately  fond 
of.  To  his  principal  wife  I  presented  a  gilt  chain, 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  fixing  round  her  arm. 
I  also  presented  one  of  the  same  sort  to  one  of 
their  daughters,  and  another  to  Peclu,  the  eldest 
son,  and  heir  apparent,  a  fine-looking  lad  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.* 

I  called  afterwards  at  the  houses  of  several 
chiefs,  at  each  of  which  I  was  presented  with 

thick  milk  in  an  earthen  jar,  the  donor  always 

/ 

tasting  it  first,  in  order  to  show,  I  presume, 

*  The  portrait  of  Peclu  here  given,  was  taken  (luring 
his  visit  to  Cape  Town  (see  Chapter  XVII.)  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  sage  Mentor,  old  Teysho,  in  the  close  of 
1823.  It  is  a  striking  likeness — for  the  author  was  assisted 
in  this,  as  in  several  similar  matters,  by  an  able  artist — 
Mr.  De  Meillon.  The  cloak  in  which  the  young  chief  is 
dressed,  is  that  worn  by  the  higher  class  of  Bechuanas.  It 
is  composed  of  the  skins  of  a  very  beautiful  species  of  wild 
cat,  which  are  joined  together  with  much  taste,  and  neatly 
and  firmly  sewed  with  thread  from  the  dorsal  sinews  of  the 
springbok.  A  less  valuable  sort  of  mantle  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  from  jackal  skins.  The  cloak  in  common  use 
consists  of  the  softened  hide  of  the  ox  or  antelope.  The  cap 
worn  by  Peclu  is  of  jackal  skin. 
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that  it  was  wholesome.  One  of  the  chiefs  whom 
we  visited  was  Munameetz,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Campbell  as  a  guide  on  his  second  journey. 
We  then  approached  the  house  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  Bo'ialloa  was  performing ;  and  though 
we  knew  that,  according  to  their  customs,  only 
females  can  be  admitted,  yet  we  ventured  on 
asking  permission  to  enter.  After  some  delibera¬ 
tion  an  old  woman  said,  with  much  solemnity, 
44  These  are  Gods,  let  them  walk  in.”  This  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  high  estimation  these 
people  have  of  the  superiority  of  the  whites. 
Mr.  Moffat  stopped  to  reprove  the  woman  for  her 
expression,  explaining  that  we  were  merely  men, 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  themselves.  In  this 
house  we  saw  all  the  young  damsels  assembled, 
who  were  then  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  the 
Bo'ialloa ,  under  the  superintendence  of  several  old 
women.  Their  dress  was  the  most  ridiculous 
imaginable,  and  each  of  them  had  one  half  of 
the  face  painted  white.  When  they  go  out  they 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sight  of  men,  and 
each  carries  a  long  branch  of  thorn  to  keep  off 
the  rude  boys. 
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The  women  here,  as  in  most  savage  countries, 
perform  a  great  proportion  of  the  manual  labours  ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  sowing,  reaping, 
and  winnowing  of  the  corn,  and  even  the  building 
of  the  huts,  fall  exclusively  to  their  share.  The 
men  content  themselves  with  taking  care  of  the 
cattle,  dressing  their  leather  raiment,  and  the 
noble  amusements  of  war  and  hunting. 

The  Bechuanas  are  a  fine-looking  race  of  men, 
— even  superior  in  appearance  in  some  respects,  I 
think,  to  the  more  manly  and  martial  Caffers. 
They  paint  their  bodies  in  the  same  way  as  the 
latter,  with  an  ointment  of  fat  mixed  with  a  shin¬ 
ing  mineral  powder,  a  sort  of  manganese,  which 
gives  them  a  very  glittering  appearance.  They 
have,  in  general,  very  little  beard,  and  many  of 
them  are  bald,  which  they  seem  to  consider  a 
defect,  as  they  greatly  admired  the  black  hair 
and  flowing  beard  of  Mr.  Moffat. 

Public  intimation  had  been  issued  by  the  king 
this  morning,  that  a  great  council,  or  convocation, 
would  be  held  next  day,  to  deliberate  on  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  pursued  in  consequence  of  the  approach 
of  the  Mantatees ;  and  messengers  had  been  dis- 
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patched  to  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  sta¬ 
tions  under  Mateebe’s  Government,  to  call  the 
people  to  this  important  assembly,  (or  Peetsho , 

i 

as  it  is  termed  in  their  language,)  —  at  which 
matters  involving  the  very  existence  of  their  na¬ 
tion  were  to  be  discussed.  I  could  not  help 
congratulating  myself  on  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  made  my  visit  at  a  period  so  eventful,  when 
the  real  character  of  this  interesting  tribe  was 
likely  to  be  so  distinctly  manifested. 

The  critical  situation  of  their  public  affairs  did 
not,  however,  prevent  me  from  being  followed 
wherever  I  went,  by  crowds  of  the  lower  classes, 
importunately  begging  for  snuff,  which,  of  all 
luxuries,  appeared  to  be  the  one  most  prized  by 
them ;  and  in  the  use  of  which,  indeed,  they  are 
very  extravagant,  drawing  it  up  into  their  nostrils 
in  large  quantities,  by  means  of  an  iron  tube,  or 
with  a  little  ivory  spoon,  which  most  of  them 
carry  suspended  from  their  necks  for  that  purpose. 

At  dinner  the  king  joined  us  at  Mr.  Moffat’s 
without  any  invitation,  and  partook  of  our  fare, 
seated  upon  a  skin,  on  the  floor,  our  mode  of 
sitting  being  unpleasant  and  uneasy  to  him. 
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Mateebe  is  an  elderly  person,  about  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  but  not  nearly  so  fine  a  looking 
man,  or  of  so  prepossessing  an  aspect,  as  many  of 
his  countrymen.  The  mode  of  address  among 
them,  I  observed,  was  full  of  ceremony,  and  not 
less  so  among  the  inferior  chiefs  to  one  another, 
than  when  they  addressed  the  king.  The  inter¬ 
preter,  when  he  spoke  to  Mateebe,  commenced  byx 
saying,  “  I  speak  to  the  father  of  Peclu and 
any  of  them  addressing  Mr.  Moffat,  used  to  say, 
6*  I  speak  to  the  father  of  Mary.”  In  their  orations 
they  call  themselves  the  sons  of  Mallahawan ,  (or 
Mulliwhang ,  as  some  travellers  write  the  name,) 
who  was  the  father  of  Mateebe,  and  their  late 
king. 

In  the  afternoon  I  examined  the  improvements 
which  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Hamilton  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  building  and  gardening,  and  was  gra¬ 
tified  at  finding,  that  besides  a  school  or  chapel 
of  considerable  dimensions,  each  of  the  missionaries 
had  constructed  a  very  neat  and  snug  cottage ; 
and  that  they  had  well-cultivated  gardens,  stocked 
with  fruit-trees  and  vegetables.  To  irrigate  these, 
the  water  had  been  led  with  much  labour  from  a 
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considerable  distance.  The  town,  indeed,  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  one  of  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  springs  in  Southern  Africa,  which  gushes  at 
once  from  the  earth  at  a  spot  about  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  which  is  the  source  of  the  Kuruman 
River.  We  next  proceeded  to  a  hill  about  four 
miles  west  of  the  town,  to  observe  a  remarkable 
stratum  of  white  stone.  Near  this  mountain  we 
found  the  boys  who  attended  the  cattle  amusing 
themselves  by  sketching  rude  figures  upon  the 
rocks. 

In  the  evening  we  heard  doleful  lamentations 
in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  learned  that  they 
were  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  a  person  of  con¬ 
sequence,  and  that  his  relatives  and  retainers  were 
howling  their  ullalulla  over  the  corpse.  The  sound 
was  something  like  “  chow  !  chow  !  chow  !”  re¬ 
iterated  continually,  sometimes  slowly  and  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  then  again  rapidly  with  various  modi¬ 
fications,  which  altogether  had  a  wild  and  melan¬ 
choly  effect.  We  also  heard  others  singing  over 
a  sick  person,  in  a  strain  more  mild  and  mo¬ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Great  National  Council,  or  Peetsho. — Speeches  of  the  King 
and  Chiefs. — Further  Reports  respecting  the  Mantatees. 
— Secret  Council  of  the  Warriors. — Progress  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Kuruman. 


June  14 _ This  morning  opened  with  a  tu¬ 

multuous  din  on  all  sides,  the  whole  population 
turning  out  and  preparing  for  the  Peetsho ;  to 
which  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
reports  which  they  had  heard  of  the  new  and 
savage  enemy,  gave  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 
At  an  early  hour  were  heard  the  war-songs  of 
the  men,  mingled  with  the  shriller  clamours  of 
the  women  and  children.  The  warriors  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  in  separate  groupes,  in  the 
environs  of  the  town,  and  appeared  to  be  pre¬ 
viously  discussing  among  themselves  the  topics 
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of  the  ensuing  debate.  About  ten  o’clock  the 
whole  of  the  scattered  multitude  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  town,  accompanying 
their  march  with  war-songs  and  dancing ;  and 
some  of  them  exhibiting  sham  fights,  in  which 
they  discovered  extraordinary  address  and  agility. 
These  warriors  were  armed  on  this  occasion  each 
with  a  bundle  of  assagais  or  javelins,  a  shield  of 
bullock’s  hide,  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  poisoned 
arrows,*  and  a  battle-axe. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  circular  enclo¬ 
sure,  fenced  in  with  a  wattled  hedge.  This  is 
the  place  allotted  for  their  public  assemblies,  and 
allowed  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  It 
was  about  150  yards  in  diameter.  One  side  was 
allotted  for  the  warriors,  who  seated  themselves, 
as  they  arrived,  in  close  rows  on  the  ground ; 
holding  their  shields  in  front  of  them ;  and  their 
assagais,  seven  or  eight  of  which  were  stuck  be- 

*  Burch  ell  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the  Matclha- 
pees  do  not  use  poisoned  arrows.  They  do  so  constantly  in 
war ;  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  Caffers.  The  use  of 
poisoned  arrows  may,  however,  have  been  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Bushmen  or  Korannas,  as  these  weapons  do  not 
appear  to  prevail  generally  among  the  Bechuana  tribes. 
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hind  each  shield,  bristling  up  like  a  wood  of 
spears.*  On  the  opposite  side,  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  took  their  station.  In  the 
middle  was  an  open  space  reserved  for  the  pri¬ 
vileged,  or  those  who  have  slain  an  enemy  in 
battle,  to  dance  and  sing  in  celebration  of  their 
prowess ;  which  they  did  for  half  an  hour,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  opening  of  the  debate,  with  all  the 
violent  fantastic  gestures  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive,  accompanied  by  the  clamorous  plaudits  of 
the  spectators. 

Mateebe,  the  king,  now  stood  up  in  the  centre 
and  commanded  silence,  which  was  answered  by 
a  deep  groan  from  the  mass  of  warriors,  in  token 
of  attention.  He  then  drew  an  assagai  from  be¬ 
hind  his  shield,  and  pointing  it  towards  the 
north-east,  denounced  a  curse  against  the  Man- 
tatees,  or  invaders,  declaring  war  against  them. 

*  The  two  missionaries  and  myself  had  the  honour  of  a 
place  assigned  to  us  near  the  king  and  some  of  his  principal 
chiefs.  We  brought  with  us  an  interpreter,  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  and  Mr.  Moffat’s  I  was  enabled  to  note  down  on  the 
spot  the  substance  of  the  different  speeches  at  this  Bechuana 
parliament.  During  the  intervals  I  took  a  sketch  in  pencil  of 
this  curious  scene,  which  is  accurately  copied  in  the  annexed 
plate. 
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This  was  answered,  in  way  of  approval,  by  a 
whistling  sound  from  the  whole  of  the  warriors. 
He  then  pointed  the  spear  towards  the  south 
and  south-west,  denouncing  a  curse  against  the 
“  ox-eaters,”  or  Bushmen,  which  was  cheered  in 
a  similar  manner.  Returning  the  spear  to  its 
place,  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

c<  Ye  sons  of  Mallahawan  !  the  Mantatees  are  a 
strong  and  conquering  people.  They  have  de¬ 
stroyed  many  nations ;  they  are  now  on  their 
march  to  destroy  us.  Moffat  has  gained  informa¬ 
tion  for  us  respecting  their  exploits,  their  wea¬ 
pons,  their  mode  of  fighting,  their  bad  designs. 
Through  the  care  of  Moffat  we  now  fully  see  our 
danger.  We  Bechuanas,  or  Matclhapees,  Matcl- 
haroos  and  Myrees,  are  not  able  to  stand  against 
the  Mantatees.  But  the  Griquas  have  been  called 
by  Moffat  to  our  help.  He  has  held  a  council  with 
their  chiefs  ;  they  are  coming  on  horses  to  unite 
with  us  against  the  enemy.  We  must  now  there¬ 
fore  concert,  conclude,  and  fully  resolve  to  stand. 
The  cause  is  a  great  one — it  involves  our  very 
existence  as  a  people. 

“  You  have  witnessed  the  interest  Moffat  has 
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taken  in  our  safety.  If  we  follow  his  example, 
the  Mantatees  shall  not  advance  one  step  farther. 
You  all  see  that  the  Macooas*  are  our  friends. 
You  see  here  Thompson,  a  chief  from  the  Cape, 
who  has  come  on  horseback  to  visit  us.  He  has 
not  come  to  lurk  behind  our  houses  as  a  spy,  but 
openly,  and  with  confidence :  his  intentions  are 
good  ;  he  is  one  on  whom  the  light  of  day  may 
shine ;  he  is  our  friend.  I  now  wait  to  hear  what 
is  the  general  opinion.  Let  every  one  speak  his 
mind  freely.” 

Mateebe  then  made  the  same  movements  with 
his  assagai  as  at  the  commencement ;  after  which 
he  waved  the  point  towards  the  heavens,  when  all 
called  out  “  Poola  /”  i.  e.  rain  or  a  blessing  :  and 
he  sat  down  amidst  repeated  shouts  and  other  to¬ 
kens  of  applause.  When  these  had  subsided,  the 
warriors  exhibited  their  war-dance  with  shouts  as 
formerly,  and  this  was  repeated  after  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  speaker,  except  Insha.  The  second  speak¬ 
er,  Moshume,  after  performing  the  same  manoeu¬ 
vres  as  Mateebe,  (which  were  also  used  by  all  the 
other  orators,)  spoke  as  follows  : — 


*  Civilized  or  white  people. 
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“  To-day  we  are  called  upon  to  oppose  an  ene¬ 
my  who  is  the  enemy  of  every  one.  Moffat,  our 
friend,  has  been  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
invader’s  camp.  We  all  opposed  his  journey,  but 
to-day  we  are  glad  that  Moffat  listened  not  to  us, 
but  went ;  for  he  has  warned  us  and  the  Griquas 
of  our  danger.  But  what  are  we  now  to  do  ?  If 
we  fly,  they  will  overtake— if  we  fight,  they  will 
overwhelm  us.  They  are  as  a  strong  lion  ;  they 
kill  and  devour,  and  spare  none.” 

Here  an  old  man  interrupted  the  speaker,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  cry  aloud,  that  all  might  hear. 

“  I  know  ye,  ye  Matclhapees,”  continued  Mo- 
shume :  <s  at  home,  and  in  the  face  of  the  women 
ye  are  men,  but  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ye 
are  women — ever  ready  to  fly  when  you  should 
stand  firm.  But  consider  and  prepare  your  hearts 
to-day,  let  them  be  united  in  one,  and  hardened 
for  the  hour  of  trial.” 

The  third  speaker,  Ranyouve,  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  stand  fast  like  men  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  alarming  crisis  ;  not  to  be  mere  braggards 
in  presence  of  the  women,  to  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  mighty  men.  “  Keep  your 
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boasting,”  said  he,  “till  the  day  when  you  have 
performed  deeds  worthy  to  be  known.” 

The  fourth  speaker,  Insha,  a  Barolong,  began 
by  recommending  that  the  Bechuanas  should  wait 
until  the  Mantatees  appeared,  and  then  attack 
them.  But  he  had  scarcely  uttered  his  first  sen¬ 
tence,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  fifth 
speaker,  Issita,  a  young  chief,  who  sprang  up 
and  exclaimed,  “  No  !  no  !  Who,”  continued  he, 
addressing  Insha,  “  called  upon  you  to  speak 
foolishness  ?  Has  the  king,  have  the  chiefs  of 
the  Matclhapees  ever  said  that  you  might 
speak  ?  Do  you  profess  to  instruct  the  sons  of 
Mallahawan  ?  You  say  you  know  the  enemy, 
and  yet  you  would  have  us  wait  until  they 
enter  our  town.  We  are  not  Gods — we  are  but 
men  !  The  Mantatees  are  mighty  conquerors  : 
if  we  wait  until  they  fall  upon  us,  and  are  then 
forced  to  yield,  we  lose  all.  Let  us  attack  the 
invaders  before  they  advance  farther.  If  we  are 
forced  to  retreat,  there  will  then  be  time  for  the 
women  and  the  feeble  who  remain  behind,  to  fly. 
We  may  fight  and  fly,  fight  and  fly  again,  still 
fight,  and  at  last  conquer.  But  this  we  cannot 
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do  if  we  wait  till  the  enemy  approach  and  attack 
us  in  our  dwellings.” 

This  speech  was  loudy  cheered.  Insha  sat 
down  without  answering ;  and  Issita  proceeded 
to  remark  that  some  one  had  accused  his  followers 
of  being  guilty  of  desertion  in  the  time  of  war  ; 
and  that  he  wished  whoever  had  dared  to  assert 
such  falsehood  would  appear  to  avow  it. 

The  sixth  speaker,  Teyslio,*  stood  up  and 
demanded  silence.  Universal  applause  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  an  aged  man  ran  forward,  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  arms  towards  the  Chief,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Behold  the  man 
who  shall  speak  wisdom.  Be  silent,  be  instruct¬ 
ed  :  a  man,  a  wise  man  has  stood  up  to  speak.” 

Teysho  began  by  informing  the  preceding 

*  The  annexed  portrait  of  this  Chief,  is  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  characteristic  likeness  ;  but  it  represents  him  not 
as  he  appeared  on  this  occasion,  but  as  he  sat  quiet  and  un¬ 
excited,  when  it  was  drawn,  during  his  visit  to  Cape  Town 
several  months  after.  The  cap  he  wears  is,  like  that  of 
Peclu,  made  of  jackal  skin.  The  copper  plate,  append¬ 
ed  to  his  ear,  is  of  Bechuana  manufacture,  and  is  a  badge 
of  rank  and  dignity,  worn  only  by  persons  of  distinction. 
He  holds  in  his  hand  a  javelin  or  assagai  of  a  description  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  tribe. 
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speaker,  Issita,  that  he  was  the  man  who  had 
accused  his  followers  of  desertion  in  the  time 
of  war.  44  Ye  cowards  !  ye  vagabonds  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  deny  the  charge  if  you  can.  Shall  I 
declare  how  often  you  have  done  so  ?  Were  I  to 
mention  the  instances,  you  would  run  away  like 
chastened  hounds,  or  sit  like  men  abashed,  with 
your  heads  between  your  knees.”  Then  address¬ 
ing  the  assembly,  he  said,  44  I  do  not  rise  up  to¬ 
day  to  make  speeches, — I  shall  wait  till  the  day  of 
mustering.  I  beseech  you  all,  ye  warriors,  to 
prepare  your  hearts  for  the  coming  conflict.  Con¬ 
sider  well  what  is  before  you,  that  you  may  not 
turn  your  backs  in  the  day  of  battle.  You  have 
heard  of  the  battles  that  the  Mantatees  have 
fought — of  the  nations  they  have  dispersed.  You 
have  heard  that  they  now  repose  in  quiet,  and 
you  look  alone  for  deliverance  to  the  Griquas 
with  their  guns  and  horses.  But  I  say  again, 
prepare  your  hearts,  stand  up  in  your  own  defence, 
be  strong,  be  resolute,  else  the  invaders  will  over¬ 
whelm  us,  and  we  shall  perish  from  the  earth.” 
Then,  turning  to  Mateeb£,  he  said,  44  You  are 
too  careless  about  the  safety  of  your  people.  You 
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are  indolent  and  unconcerned.*  Arouse  you  now, 

and  prove  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  that  you  are 

* 

a  King  and  a  man.” 

The  seventh  speaker,  Bromella,  brother-in-law 
to  Mateebe,  shortly  enforced  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  attack  the  invaders,  and  urged  the 
warriors  to  unanimity. 

The  eighth  speaker,  Dleeloqua,  a  chief  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  in  years,  addressed  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  the  following  effect 

“  Ye  sons  of  Mallahawan,  you  have  now  heard 
enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
go  forth  to  battle  against  the  Mantatees,  a  people 
whose  only  aim  is  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Ye  sons 
of  Mallahawan !  Ye  sons  of  Mallahawan !  ye 
have  this  day  acted  wisely.  Ye  have  done  well 
first  to  deliberate,  and  then  to  proceed  to  action. 
Moffat,  our  friend,  has  revealed  our  danger,  even 
as  the  daybreak  after  a  dark  night  discloses  to  a 
man  the  danger  that  approached  him  while  dark¬ 
ness  shut  his  eyes.  The  peril  is  great ;  we  must 

*  This  charge  was  equally  just  and  severe,  for  this  is 
Mateebe’s  real  character.  He  is  naturally  of  an  easy  and 
indolent  disposition. 
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not  act  like  Bechuanas,  we  must  act  like  Macooas. 
Is  this  our  Peetsho  ?  No  ;  this  is  the  Peetsho 
of  Moffat ;  therefore  we  must  speak  like  Macooas. 
Moffat,  for  our  sakes,  has  gone  with  great  speed 
to  Griqua  Town,  and  held  a  council  with  the 
Chief  Melvill  and  the  Griqua  Captains  ;  and  now 
the  Griquas  come  with  haste  to  unite  with  us 
against  the  fierce  invaders.  My  fathers !  my 

brethren  !  my  sons !  let  us  fortify  our  hearts 
that  disgrace  may  not  haunt  us.  You  have  all 

heard  Teysho  speak  ;  you  have  all  heard  what 
your  nation  expects  of  you.  What  Moffat  has 
declared  to  us  is  true  ;  and  if  we  be  not  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  defend  our  towns,  our  families,  and  our 
herds,  our  destruction  is  sure.  Wherefore  no  one 
must  attempt  to  excuse  himself  from  battle.  If 
any  attempt  to  steal  away,  let  them  be  detained. 
All  must  be  obedient.  All  must  be  as  one.  This 
is  a  great  Peetsho,  therefore  let  your  hearts  be 
hard  and  great,  O  ye  sons  of  Mallahawan  !” 

The  ninth  speaker,  Mongua,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  assembly  to  the  speeches  already  deli¬ 
vered,  and  reiterated  the  same  topics. 

The  tenth  speaker,  Semeeno,  declared  that  he 
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only  stood  up  to  approve  of  what  had  been  said  ; 
“that  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  fully 
explained ;  and  none,”  said  he,  “  can  now  be 
ignorant  of  these  discussions  ;  none  can  say  e  I 
have  not  heard  them.’  ” 

After  the  usual  sham  fights,  gesticulations,  &c. 
Mateebe  again  rose,  resumed  his  central  station, 
and  commanded  silence.  In  this  closing  speech 
he  referred  to  the  several  preceding  speeches,  and 
approved  or  condemned  what  had  been  urged  by 
the  different  orators.  He  then  proceeded  : 

“  It  is  clear  that  it  is  our  best  policy  to  march 
against  the  enemy  before  he  advances.  Let  not 
our  towns  be  the  seat  of  war  ;  let  not  our  houses 
be  stained  with  bloodshed ;  let  the  blood  of  the 
enemy  be  spilt  at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and 
children.  Yet  some  of  you  talk  ignorantly;  your 
words  are  the  words  of  children  or  of  men  con¬ 
founded.  I  am  left  almost  alone  :  my  two  bro¬ 
thers  have  abandoned  me  ;  they  have  taken  wives 
from  another  nation,  and  allow  their  wives  to 
direct  them  ;  their  wives  are  their  kings  !’’  Then 
turning  towards  his  younger  brothers,  he  impre¬ 
cated  a  curse  upon  them  if  they  should  follow 
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tlie  example  of  their  elder  brethren.  Again  ad¬ 
dressing  the  people,  he  said,  4 4  You  walk  over 
my  head  while  I  sleep,  but  you  now  see  that  the 
wise  Macooas  respect  me.  Had  they  not  been 
our  friends,  we  must  have  fled  ere  now  before 
the  enemy.”  Turning  to  Dleeloqua,  the  eighth 
speaker,  he  said  : 

“  I  hear  you,  my  father ;  I  understand  you, 
my  father  ;  your  words  are  true  and  good  for 
the  ear.  It  is  good  that  we  be  instructed 
by  the  Macooas.  May  evil  overtake  the  dis¬ 
obedient  !  May  they  be  broken  in  pieces !  Be 
silent,  ye  women  !  (addressing  them),  “  ye  who 
plague  your  husbands,  who  steal  their  goods,  and 
give  them  to  others ;  be  silent,  and  hinder  not 
your  husbands  and  children  by  your  evil  words. 
Be  silent,  ye  kidney-eaters,*  (turning  towards 
the  old  men,)  ye  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
prowl  about  whenever  an  ox  is  killed.  If  our 
cattle  are  carried  off,  where  will  vou  get  kid- 

*  The  Bechuanas  imagine  that  none  who  eat  of  the  kidneys 
of  the  ox  will  have  any  offspring :  on  this  account,  no  one 
except  the  aged,  will  taste  them.  Hence  the  contemptuous 
term  of  “  kidney-eater,”  synonymous  with  dotard. 
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neys  ?”  Then  addressing  the  warriors,  he  said, 
44  There  are  many  of  you  who  do  not  deserve  to 
eat  out  of  a  broken  pot ;  ye  stubborn  and  stupid 
men  !  consider  what  ye  have  heard,  and  obey 
without  murmuring.  Hearken  !  I  command  you, 
ye  chiefs  of  the  Matclhapees,  Matclhoroos,  Myrees, 
Barolongs,  and  Bamacootas,  that  ye  proclaim 
through  all  your  clans  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  and  let  none  be  ignorant.  And  again  I  say, 
ye  warriors,  prepare  for  the  day  of  battle  ;  let 
your  shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  ar¬ 
rows,  and  your  battle-axes  sharp  as  hunger.” 
Turning  a  second  time  towards  the  old  men  and 
women,  he  said,  44  Prevent  not  the  warrior  from 
going  forth  to  battle  by  your  timid  counsels. 
No  !  rouse  up  the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he  shall 
return  to  you  with  honourable  scars ;  fresh  marks 
of  valour  shall  cover  his  thigh  ;*  and  then  we 
shall  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and  rehearse 
the  story  of  our  achievements. ’’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations ;  the  warriors  sprung  up 

*  The  warriors  receive  a  new  scar  on  the  thigh  for  every 
enemy  they  kill  in  battle. 
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to  re-commence  the  war  dance,  in  which  the 
whole  multitude  occasionally  joined,  the  women 
frequently  snatching  the  weapons  from  the  men, 
and  brandishing  them  in  the  air,  and  people  of 
all  ages  displaying  the  most  extravagant  and 
frantic  gesticulations  for  a  space  of  nearly  two 
hours.*  Towards  the  conclusion,  a  messenger 

*  The  annexed  plate  represents  a  Matclhapee  warrior  and 
female  in  full  gala  dress.  The  former  is  a  portrait  of  Hana- 
com,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Peclu  on  his  visit  to  the  Cape. 
He  is  arrayed  in  his  war  habiliments,  ready  for  the  field. 
The  plume  upon  his  head  is  of  ostrich  feathers.  Stripes  of 
leopard-skin  hang  dangling  from  his  shoulders.  His  right- 
hand  wields  the  battle-axe ;  his  left  grasps  his  sheaf  of  assa¬ 
gais.  His  bow  and  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  are  slung  on 
his  back.  The  target  at  his  feet  is  of  ox  or  buffalo  hide, 
sufficient  to  ward  off  an  arrow  or  a  half-spent  spear.  Its 
form  is  peculiar  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  southern 
Caffers,  who  use  oblong  shields  of  about  four  feet  in  length, 
which  cover  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body  :  those  of  the  Be- 
chuanas  are  only  25  inches  by  18. 

The  female  is  also  in  full  holiday  costume.  The  bunches 
of  beads  around  her  neck  and  body  weigh  at  least  eight  or 
ten  pounds.  To  this  weight  must  be  added  that  of  the 
various  copper  and  ivory  rings  that  ornament  her  person. 
On  her  legs  she  wears  bandages  or  anklets  of  leather,  with 
hollow  cavities  containing  small  pebbles,  which  make  a  rat¬ 
tling  noise  when  she  dances.  Her  head-dress  is  elegantly 
woven  of  the  most  flexible  and  feathery  quills  of  the  por¬ 
cupine  ;  and  her  black  woolly  hair  is  smeared  with  oil,  and 
sparkling  with  sibillo • 
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from  the  king  delivered  to  each  chief  a  sprig  of 
the  camel-thorn  tree,  which  conveyed  an  in  lima- 
tion  that  a  private  meeting  of  the  warriors 
would  be  held  next  day  in  the  mountains,  in 
order  to  discuss  some  topics  not  fit  to  he  made 
public  in  the  presence  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  lower  class.  After  this,  the  assembly 
dispersed,  and  the  warriors  retired  to  their  houses. 

Mr.  Moffat  assured  me  that  this  was  the  most 
interesting  and  important  Peetsho  he  had  ever 
witnessed. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  of  Mateebe’s 
people  arrived  from  Lattakoo,  bringing  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Mantatees  were  now  at  a  town  of 
the  Barolongs,  not  far  from  that  place,  and  that 
Mahoomapelo,  the  chief  of  Nokuning,  a  town 
about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Lattakoo,  was 
preparing  for  flight.  This  report  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  most  extravagant  stories,  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  invaders, 
beyond  all  bounds  of  credibility,  and  filling  the 
imaginations  of  the  Bechuanas  with  horror  and 
dismay.  One  of  these  messengers  stated  that  he 
had  seen  a  Barolong  who,  after  being  made  pri- 
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soner  by  the  Mantatees,  had  made  his  escape,  and 
who  positively  affirmed  that  they  were  cannibals, 
having  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact.  He 
maintained  that  the  king  of  the  Tamacha  tribe 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  them,  and  was  forced 
to  become  their  guide  to  Lattakoo.  Their  inten¬ 
tion,  he  said,  was  to  plunder  the  towns  of  Latta¬ 
koo  and  Kuruman,  and  then  proceed  towards 
Griqua-land.  He  had  told  them,  he  added,  that 
if  they  advanced  to  the  southward  they  would 

i 

meet  with  a  powerful  white  people  who  would 
destroy  them.  To  this  they  replied,  that  the 
white  people  were  their  fathers,  and  would  do 
them  no  injury,  but  provide  them  with  food. 
This  man  also  confirmed  the  rumours  which  I 
had  previously  heard  of  there  being  white  or 
rather  yellow  people  among  the  Mantatees,  armed 
with  strange  weapons,  and  wearing  a  cotton  gar¬ 
ment.  In  respect  to  their  numbers,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  could  obtain  from  these  messengers 
was,  that  they  were  an  innumerable  multitude, 
“  countless  as  the  spikes  of  grass  that  wave  on  the 
plains  of  the  wilderness.” 

15. — This  being  the  sabbath,  divine  service 
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was  performed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  chapel. 
It  was  delivered  in  Dutch  and  translated  into  the 
Bechuana  language  by  an  interpreter.  There 
was  but  a  small  attendance  of  the  natives.  Their 
worldly  concerns  might  be  supposed  to  engross 
them  peculiarly  at  this  moment ;  but  at  no  time, 
the  missionaries  told  me,  has  the  attendance  been 
considerable.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  work  of  no 
common  difficulty  to  impress  the  importance  of 
religious  truths  on  the  minds  of  a  people  who, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  are  said 
not  to  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  a  future 
state,  and  scarcely  even  a  vague  and  glimmering 
notion  of  a  deity.  Much  time  and  patience  will 
doubtless  be  required  from  the  pious  labourers 
among  them  to  effect  their  ultimate  conversion. 
Yet,  though  few.  or  no  Christian  converts  have 
been  made,  it  is  not  to  be  rashly  imagined  that 
no  advantage  has  been  gained,  that  no  real  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  effected.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
ceive  that  what  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Moffat 
have  already  done,  is  highly  important  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  future  improvement  of  the 
Bechuana  tribes.  The  inoffensive,  disinterested, 
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and  prudent  demeanour  of  these  worthy  men  has 
already  acquired  for  them  the  entire  confidence 
and  respect  of  Mateebk  and  his  people ;  and  the 
example  they  have  set  before  the  natives  of  indus¬ 
try  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in  the  practice 
of  irrigation,  previously  unknown  here,  is  not 
likely  to  be  thrown  away  upon  this  ingenious  race 
‘  of  men.* 

The  secret  council  intimated  yesterday  was  held 
upon  a  hill  about  five  miles  distant  ;  all  the  war¬ 
riors  marching  out  in  their  several  divisions  and  in 
solemn  order  to  the  place  of  convocation.  The 
nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  or  the  result,  was 
not  made  known. 

*  Since  that  time,  I  have  learned  that  the  practice  of  ir¬ 
rigation  is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  that  great  competition 
exists  for  the  use  of  the  water.  This  is  a  great  step  gained, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  others  much  more  important. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Excursion  to  the  Eastward. — The  Wanderer  Arend. — Kn-' 
ruman  Fountain. — Return. — Further  Rumours  of  the  In¬ 
vaders. — Second  Excursion. — Arend’s  Account  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Tribes. 

June  16. — Seeing  no  prospect  of  rendering  my 
excursion  available  for  commercial  purposes,  in  the 
present  alarmed  and  disorganized  condition  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  being  consequently  desirous  of 
returning  without  delay  to  Cape  Town,  I  resolved, 
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nevertheless,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  nearer  view 
of  the  formidable  marauders  of  whom  I  had  re¬ 
cently  heard  so  much  ;  or  at  least  endeavour  to 
procure  some  more  authentic  and  direct  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  them.  I  therefore  stated  to  Mr. 
Moffat  my  intention  of  proceeding  as  far  as  Lat- 
takoo  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Moffat  immediately 
volunteered  to  accompany  me ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  set  off  this  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  at¬ 
tended  by  my  Bechuana  servant ;  and  the  wag¬ 
gon  of  the  missionaries  was  directed  to  follow  us 
with  all  dispatch.  The  wondering  inhabitants 
came  out  in  multitudes  to  gaze  at  us,  or  rather 
at  our  horses,  as  we  rode  off, — for  a  horse  here 
is  almost  as  much  an  object  of  admiration  as  an 
elephant  in  England. 

Our  journey  lay  across  a  country  thinly  sprink¬ 
led  with  mimosa  trees,  and  abounding  with  game. 
As  we  proceeded,  immense  plains  opened  inter¬ 
minably  to  our  view,  waving  with  a  sea  of  grass. 
About  two  o’clock  we  reached  the  Maquareen 
River,  where  we  purposed  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  waggon,  and  to  spend  the  night.  Here,  to  our 
surprise,  we  found  a  waggon  already  outspanned, 
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and  a  party  of  men  along  with  it.  Mr.  Moffat 
immediately  conjectured  that  this  must  be  the 
party  of  one  Arend,  a  runaway  slave,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  as  a  wanderer  in  these  parts ;  and  so  it 
proved,  for  on  approaching  we  discovered  Arend 
seated  in  his  waggon,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity, 
for  he  had  taken  us  for  colonists  coming  to  appre¬ 
hend  him.  Matters  being  cleared  up  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  we  instantly  came  to  a  good  understanding, 
and  joined  company.  Arend  informed  us  that  he 
had  belonged  to  a  boor  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  but, 
being  very  cruelly  used,  had  absconded  from  the 
Colony,  about  seven  years  ago,  since  which  period 
he  had  been  leading  a  wandering  life  among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior.  By  trafficking  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  little  property,  being  now  possessed 
of  a  waggon,  a  musket,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ivory,  and  about  ninety  head  of  cattle.  His  party 
consisted  of  an  old  Hottentot,  named  Cupido 
Kackerlackie  and  his  wife,  together  with  several 
Bechuanas  of  the  Barolong,  Morootzee,  and  Wan- 
keet  tribes,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  travelling 
among  these  nations.  His  last  residence  had  been 
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at  Nokuning,  a  town  already  mentioned  as  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  Lattakoo.  This  place  he  had 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  Mantatees,  and 
he  was  now  flying  from  these  destroyers  towards 
the  south.  Arend  treated  us  with  the  broiled 
flesh  of  a  springbok  which  he  had  just  shot,  and 
which  we  eat  with  much  relish,  without  either 
bread,  salt,  or  any  other  sauce  than  a  keen  appe¬ 
tite.  On  the  arrival  of  our  waggon,  we  all  gather¬ 
ed  round  a  blazing  fire,  forming  a  motley  groupe 
of  very  various  lineage  and  complexion.  The 
night  was  chill  but  serene,  with  a  refulgent  moon 
illuminating  the  solitary  w  ilds  that  environed  us  ; 
and,  while  the  social  pipe  fumed  around  the  fire, 
Arend  entertained  us  with  many  anecdotes  of  his 
own  wild  and  wandering  life,  and  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  he  had  visited.  He  had  accompanied  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  last  journey,  as  far  as 
Kurrechein,  in  the  Morootzee  country  ;  and  avow¬ 
ed  his  readiness  to  accompany  me  even  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  were  it  not  for  the  savage  Mantatees — no 
other  obstacle  of  any  moment  existing,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  journey. 

Having  a  Jew’s  harp  among  the  trinkets  I  had 
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brought  with  me,  I  now  presented  it  to  Arend, 
who  played  on  the  simple  instrument,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  wild  retinue.  After  this 
serenade  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  repose,  our 
swarthy  companions  coiling  themselves  up  around 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  while  Mr.  Moffat  and  I 
crept  into  the  waggon,  and  soon  sunk  to  sound 
repose  amidst  the  melancholy  howlings  of  the 
hyaenas  and  jackals,  which  alone  broke  at  times 
the  deep  silence  of  the  wilderness. 

17. — Our  new  acquaintance,  Arend,  having  per¬ 
suaded  us  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue  our 
journey  farther,  on  account  of  the  marauders 
straggling  about  the  country,  and  finding,  also, 
that  the  axle-tree  of  our  waggon  had  given  way, 
we  determined  on  returning.  W e,  therefore, 
ordered  the  people  with  the  waggon  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back,  while  Mr.  Moffat  and  I 
directed  our  course  towards  the  Kuruman  Foun¬ 
tain,  which  we  reached  after  a  ride  of  about  five 
hours. 

This  is  probably  the  most  abundant  spring  of 
water  in  South  Africa.  A  considerable  river  bursts 
at  once  from  the  rock,  by  a  number  of  broken  pas- 
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sages  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  forming  a  sort  of  cavern. 
Into  this  we  penetrated  about  thirty  feet,  but  with¬ 
out  observing  any  thing  remarkable.  The  water,  as 
it  issued  from  the  rock,  felt  at  this  time  rather 
warm  :  in  summer  it  is  said  to  be  cold  as  ice.  In 
all  probability  it  retains  the  same  temperature 
at  all  times,  from  coming  a  long  way  under 
ground ;  the  apparent  changes  being  owing,  in 
reality,  to  the  varying  sensations  of  those  who 
examine  it  at  different  seasons.  It  is  at  least 
well  known  that  many  springs  have  gained  the 
reputation  of  changing  their  temperature  from  no 
other  cause.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  great 
serpent  mentioned  by  Lichtenstein  as  residing  in 
this  cavern,  and  which,  he  says,  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  with  sentiments  of  veneration.  I  doubt 
not,  however,  the  truth  of  the  report  he  men¬ 
tions,  for  some  species  of  the  boa  certainly  exist 
in  the  country.  This  spot  was  the  farthest  ex¬ 
tent  of  Lichtenstein’s  travels  to  the  north, — that 
gentleman  and  his  party  having  come  by  a  route 
across  the  Bokkeveld  and  the  great  Karroo,  and 
returned  in  the  same  track. 

We  followed  the  course  of  the  river  towards 
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the  town.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  I  observed 
a  species  of  antelope,  that  1  had  not  previously 
seen.  It  is  called  by  the  Bechuanas  Paala ,  and 
Mr.  Burchell  has  described  it  under  the  name  of 
the  red  buck.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  same  animal 
termed  Riet-bok  by  the  colonists,  from  its  inha¬ 
biting  the  spots  along  the  rivers  overgrown  with 
reeds  and  sedge. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  to-day  we  fell  in 

V 

with  some  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  natives,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  poor  Bechuanas,”  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  poison  for  their  arrows,  by 
boiling  a  vegetable  substance  to  a  glutinous  con¬ 
sistency.  I  could  not,  however,  learn  from  them 
the  name  of  the  plant  they  used,  nor  whether 
they  mixed  the  juice,  as  the  Bushmen  do,  with 
mineral  or  animal  poisons. 

Our  friends  at  Kuruman  were  surprised  at 
our  speedy  return,  not  having  expected  us  back 
in  less  than  six  or  seven  days.  We  found  the 
anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  natives  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  messengers  from  Mahoom&pelo,  the 
chief  of  Nokuning,  stating  that  the  Mantatees  had 
sent  to  him  two  Barolong  women,  whom  they 
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had  taken  prisoners,  directing  them  to  say  that 
they  were  coming  to  eat  up  the  corn  and  cattle 
of  all  the  Bechuanas,  and  that  afterwards  they 
would  proceed  against  the  Macooas  (white  peo¬ 
ple)  in  the  south.  The  inhabitants  of  Kuruman 
appeared  to  be  preparing  actively  for  war  ;  mak¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  poisoned  arrows  and  other 
arms  ;  and  were  keeping  up  the  war-dance  by 
moonlight,  the  whole  night  long,  to  a  sort  of 
monotonous  music. 

18. — This  day,  at  noon,  arrived  farther  mes¬ 
sengers  from  Nok lining,  stating  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  abandoned  that  town,  and  that  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  now  within  a  short  distance  of  it. 
The  report  of  the  King  of  the  Tamachas  being 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  forced  to  act  as  a 
guide,  was  also  confirmed. 

Great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  town.  Mateebe 
had  gone  with  some  of  the  Chiefs,  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  to  raise  more  forces.  The  Mat- 
clhapees,  it  was  evident,  were  but  ill- prepared  for 
resistance.  We  were  not  without  apprehension, 
too,  that  the  invaders,  or  some  of  their  parties, 
might  advance  upon  us  suddenly  before  the  Gri- 
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quas  could  come  up ;  and  Mr.  Moffat  began, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  think  of  preparing  for 
flight. 

In  the  evening,  while  we  were  sitting  con¬ 
versing  on  these  matters,  some  one  thundered  at 
the  door,  and,  on  its  being  opened,  in  rushed 
Sampin,  one  of  Mateebe  s  captains,  the  very  pic¬ 
ture  of  terror  and  dismay.  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak,  he  called  out  “  Mantatees  !  Mantatees!” 
to  our  no  small  alarm  ;  for,  from  the  extreme 
agitation  of  poor  Sampin,  we  at  first  conceived 
that  they  were  actually  entering  the  town.  How¬ 
ever,  we  at  length  ascertained  that  this  new 
alarm  proceeded  merely  from  certain  intelligence 
having  arrived  of  their  entrance  into  Nokuning, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  extravagant  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  their  force  and  ferocity.  Had  Mr.  Moffat 
and  I  continued  our  excursion,  we  should  have 
reached  that  place  this  evening,  and  might  have 
run  no  small  hazard  of  falling  unawares  among 
them.  As  it  was,  however,  matters  now  began 
to  look  rather  serious.  This  fierce  and  formidable 
enemy  was  now  within  about  eighty  miles  of  us, 
which,  at  the  rate  the  Bechuana  and  Caffer  war- 
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riors  frequently  travel  in  their  expeditions,  was 
not  three  days’  march.  And  as  there  were  no 
sufficient  precautions  taken  by  the  Bechuanas  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  by  sending  out  scouts  to  watch 
their  motions,  we  might,  not  improbably,  be  sud¬ 
denly  overwhelmed  by  these  savages  while  we  sat 
deliberating. 

Sampin  had  not  been  long  with  us,  when  about 
twenty  other  Bechuana  Chiefs  also  rushed  into 
the  house,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  Mahoota, 
and  her  principal  female  attendants,  all  under 
the  influence  of  great  fear  and  perturbation. 
Mateeb&  himself  was  unfortunately  absent.  The 
queen,  therefore,  came  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  in  this  alarming  crisis,  and,  at  their 
suggestion,  sent  oft'  messengers  immediately  to 
hasten  the  king’s  return.  On  consulting  with 
Mr.  Hamilton,  we  also  considered  it  proper  to 
dispatch  messengers  towards  Griqua  Town  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movements  of  the  Griqua  auxiliaries. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  Bechuanas  to  prepare  manfully  for  their  own 
defence,  advising  the  chiefs  to  send  to  all  their 
villages  and  outposts,  to  call  out  the  inhabitants 
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en  masse  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  not  to  allow 
the  cattle  to  be  pastured  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  were  expected.  The  entire  want  of 
any  thing  like  a  confederacy  among  the  contigu¬ 
ous  tribes  of  Bechuanas,  or  of  any  thing  like 
system  or  decision  in  the  plans  for  self-defence  in 
the  several  communities,  strikingly  manifests  their 
unwarlike  character,  and  their  unfitness  to  with¬ 
stand  such  formidable  assailants  as  those  who 
were  now  destroying,  piecemeal,  their  separate 
hordes. 

19. — This  morning  brought  us  no  news  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  alarm  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day. 
Mateeb^  had  not  returned,  and  there  was  no  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Griquas.  The  last  gleams  of 
hope  and  courage  seemed  to  forsake  the  panic- 
struck  Matclhapees.  The  cattle  were  now  col¬ 
lected  and  kept  near  the  town.  The  people  had 
begun  to  bury  their  most  valuable  effects,  their 
corn,  &c.  in  large  earthen  jars.  The  missiona¬ 
ries  were  likewise  preparing  their  waggons,  to  fly 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  There  was  no  word  of 
the  messengers  we  had  sent  out ;  all  was  suspense 
and  anxiety.  In  the  town  the  most  vague  and 
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contradictory  rumours  prevailed, — some  persons 
coming  in  from  the  outposts  contradicting  the 
account  of  the  Mantatees  having  entered  Noku- 
ning,  alleging  that  they  were  still  at  a  Barolong 
town  a  great  distance  off ;  others  asserting  that 
they  were  marching  direct  upon  us.  Mr.  Moffat 
had  previously  assured  me  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  rumours  and  stories  of  the 
Bechuanas,  among  whom  veracity  is  a  virtue  lit¬ 
tle  practised,  and  many  of  them  are  much  given 
to  romancing  and  the  propagation  of  extravagant 
tales.  As  an  example  of  their  propensity  for 
dealing  in  the  marvellous,  he  instanced  an  absurd 
rumour,  then  current  among  them,  that  the  white 
people  in  the  south  had  been  attacked  by  an 
army  composed  of  myriads  of  pigmies,  whose  sta¬ 
ture  did  not  exceed  six  inches  ! 

It  now  occurred  to  me,  that,  instead  of  longer 
enduring  this  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  it 
would  greatly  relieve  my  own  feelings,  and  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  materially  add  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  my  friends,  the  missionaries,  and  of  the 
distracted  tribe  among  whom  I  was  a  visitor,  if  I 
proceeded  myself,  as  I  had  formerly  intended,  to 
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reconnoitre  the  host  of  marauders,  and  bring  back 
some  certain  information  respecting  them.  This 
resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  acted  upon. 
Having  got  my  knapsack  supplied  with  some 
provisions,  I  set  out,  attended  only  by  my  Bech li¬ 
ana  guide,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  the  town  in 
a  few  minutes.  Taking  the  same  route  which  I 
had  formerly  pursued  with  Mr.  Moffat,  we  reached 
the  station  of  the  slave  Arend,  on  the  Maquareen 
River,  about  three  hours  after  sunset.  Arend 
was  still  there  with  his  party,  but  intended  to 
fly  next  morning.  On  acquainting  him,  however, 
with  my  design,  he,  after  a  little  deliberation, 
agreed  to  accompany  me  to  Lattakoo,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  enemy  were  ad¬ 
vancing. 

This  being  arranged,  I  joined  the  motley  groupe 
around  the  fire.  I  lighted  a  segar,  and  the  others 
betook  themselves  to  their'  pipes,  intermingling 
conversation  with  the  tranquillizing  fumes  which 
poured  around  us.  From  these  wandering  men, 
Arend  and  his  comrade  old  Cupido  Kackerlackie, 
I  learned  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  the  country  towards 
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the  north-east.  Cupido,  I  found,  had  also  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Campbell  on  his  last  journey,  and 
was  the  person  who  shot  the  remarkable  rhino¬ 
ceros,  of  whose  head  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  a 
drawing.  The  wanderers  related  many  of  their 
wild  hunting  adventures,  especially  in  pursuit  of 
the  rhinoceros,  which  abounds  in  these  regions, 
and  is  a  very  fierce  and  formidable  animal.* 

On  again  interrogating  Arend  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  proceeding  through  the  Bechuana  tribes 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  he  stated,  that  but  for  the  Man- 
tatees  he  would  willingly  now  have  accompanied 

*  Two  distinct  species  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  are 
found  in  South  Africa.  The  figure  in  the  vignette  at  page 
195  was  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  Melvill,  and  conveys  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  species  which  abounds  most  in 
the  Bechuana  country.  The  horn  of  the  female  is,  however, 
much  longer  and  more  slender  than  that  of  the  male  ;  I  have 
one  in  my  possession,  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  Being  a 
strong,  ponderous,  and  elastic  substance,  it  is  much  prized 
by  the  natives  for  handles  to  their  battle-axes.  The  secon¬ 
dary  horn  is,  in  many  instances,  and  especially  in  the  female, 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  at  a  little  distance. 
The  general  figure  of  the  rhinoceros  is  that  of  an  enormous 
hog.  His  prodigious  size  and  strength,  and  his  destructive 
horn,  point  out  this  animal,  in  my  apprehension,  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  as  the  real  unicorn  of  Scripture — a  conclusion  in  which 
I  have  been  anticipated  by  Burchell  and  other  scientific  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  which  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  concurred  in. 
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me  thither,  being  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
native  chiefs  on  the  route.  Not  long  ago  he 
had  been,  he  said,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  that  place.  Being  in  want  of  clothing  for  his 
wife  and  child,  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Delagoa  Bay  to  purchase  some,  but  when 
within  about  a  day’s  journey  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  he  procured  the  goods  he  wanted  from 
the  natives,  and  returned  without  going  farther. 
He  gave  me  a  piece  of  chintz  which  he  procured 
in  this  manner,  and  which  is  of  Indian  manu¬ 
facture.  On  this  excursion,  which  he  computed 
to  be  about  ten  days’  easy  journey,  he  travelled 
through  a  fine  country  very  thickly  inhabited.  I 
requested  him  to  detail,  in  regular  order,  the  va¬ 
rious  places  he  had  visited  on  this  excursion, 
which  he  accordingly  did  to  the  following  effect. 

Leaving  Lattakoo,  which  belongs  to  the  Matcl- 
hapee  tribe,  and  of  which  Levenkels  is  now  chief, 
under  Mateebe,  he  proceeded  to  Nokuning  about 
eighteen  miles  distant.  The  chief  of  this  place, 
Mahoomapelo,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From 
Nokuning  to  the  chief  town  of  the  Barolongs, 
he  took  three  days.  The  chief  or  king  of  this 
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tribe  is  called  Mashow,  which  name  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  by  mistake  transferred  to  the  town,  call¬ 
ing  the  king,  Kousie,  which  is  not  his  name,  but 
his  title,  kousi  signifying  king  or  principal  chief 
in  their  language.  From  the  Barolong  to  the 
Marootzee  tribe  he  was  about  five  days.  From 
thence  one  day  brought  him  to  Kapan,  chief  of 

the  Manemagans,  a  very  large  tribe.  Another 

/ 

day  brought  him  to  King  Lasak  of  the  Maqueens. 
From  the  residence  of  this  chief  to  Delagoa  Bay 
was  two  days’  easy  journey.  The  mountains  in 
the  Maqueen  country,  as  described  by  him,  agree 
with  those  mentioned  by  Captain  Owen,  as  visible 
from  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  Arend,  whe¬ 
ther  any  thing  was  known  among  these  tribes  of 
the  actual  fate  of  Dr.  Cowan’s  party.  It  had 
been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Matclhapee 
chiefs,  that  this  unfortunate  band  of  travellers 
had  been  destroyed  by  Makabba,  King  of  the 
Wankeets,  a  chief  still  living.  This  account 
Arend  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  Griquas,  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,)  affirmed  to  be  altogether  erro¬ 
neous,  and  invented  by  the  other  tribes,  by  whom 
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Makabba  is  generally  disliked  and  dreaded,  to 
render  that  chief  obnoxious  to  the  colonists. 
From  a  similar  spirit,  a  son  of  Makabba’s,  who 
recently  visited  Kuruman,  had  likewise  repre¬ 
sented  his  father  as  the  murderer  of  Cowan, 
with  the  view  of  prejudicing  the  missionaries 
against  him,  and  obtaining  their  influence  to  aid 
him  in  raising  an  expedition  to  attack  his  father, 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  and  whom  he  was 
then  plotting  to  supplant.  But,  in  contradiction 
of  these  allegations,  Arend  stated  that  he  had 
himself  visited  Makabba,  at  Melita,  his  chief 
town,  which  is  a  very  large  and  populous  place ; 
that  he  had  been  treated  in  the  most  hospitable 
and  generous  manner,  and  bad  received  from 
him  considerable  presents  of  ivory  and  cattle  ; 
and  that  the  notorious  outlaw  Conrad  Buvs  was 

X  «/ 

living  in  ease  and  safety  in  Makabba’s  dominions, 
and  had  received  from  him,  on  his  arrival,  a 
present  of  fifty  head  of  cattle.  In  regard  to 
Cowan’s  party,  he  added  that  it  is  currently 
reported  among  the  Wankeets  that  the  strangers 
had  received  every  civility  in  passing  through 
their  country,  but  had  been  murdered  by  some 
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people  considerably  beyond  them,  whose  name  he 
could  not  ascertain.  This  information  perfectly 
coincides  with  what  Captain  Owen  learned  upon 
this  subject  from  the  natives  on  the  east  coast. 

Arend  added,  that  among  these  tribes,  the  chief 
danger  to  travellers  arises  from  the  suspicion  of 
their  being  spies,  of  which  there  is  great  jea¬ 
lousy.  On  this  account  he  considers  it  expedient 
for  travellers  to  remain  about  ten  days  at  the 
principal  town  of  each  tribe,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  and  obtain  their  free 
permission  to  pass  through  their  territories. 

During  this  conversation  all  our  companions 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  round  the  fire  ;  and  Arend 
and  I,  at  length  wearied  out,  also  wrapped  our 
mantles  around  us  and  stretched  ourselves  beside 
them. 
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Journey  to  Lattakoo.- — Strange  Appearance  of  that  Town 
recently  deserted. — Rencounter  with  the  Host  of  Manta- 
tees. — Return  to  Kuruman. —  Preparations  for  flight. 

June  20. — At  break  of  day  awoke  under  a 
heavy  load  of  dew  ;  the  morning  very  chill.  Shook 
the  dew  from  our  clothes,  and  Arend  and  I, 
mounting  two  of  my  best  horses,  immediately  set 
off,  leaving  my  Bechuana  guide  with  Arend’s 
party  to  await  our  return.  We  soon  entered  on 
a  plain,  perfectly  level,  covered  with  fine  grass, 
and  bounded  on  all  sides  only  by  the  horizon. 
As  we  proceeded,  I  observed  a  curious  optical 
deception,  similar  to  the  mirage  so  often  noticed 
by  travellers  in  Africa :  it  seemed  to  the  eye  as 
if  we  were  in  a  basin,  and  that  the  country  con¬ 
tinually  rose  before  and  around  us  at  every  step, 
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while  we  appeared  still  at  the  lowest  focus,  al¬ 
though  in  fact  the  ground  was  perfectly  level, 
without  the  slightest  wave  or  rise  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  roads  made  by  the  natives  are  exactly 
like  sheep-paths,  and  indeed  with  difficulty  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  made  by  the  quaghas 
and  antelopes ;  for  the  Bechuanas,  like  the  Caffers, 
when  travelling,  always  follow  each  other  in  a 
line. 

Having  saddled  and  refreshed  our  horses  at  a 
fountain  several  hours  on  our  road,  we  pushed 
on,  and,  after  descending  a  gentle  eminence, 
reached  the  spot  where  the  old  town  of  Latta- 
koo  stood,  when  first  visited  by  Messrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Truter,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  then  containing  a  population  of  about 
15,000  souls.  On  the  death  of  Mallahawan,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Mateebe,  the  town  was  removed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  another  site, 
where  the  present  town  of  Lattakoo  stands,  about 
five  miles  to  the  north-east.  From  this  place, 
Mateeb£  again  removed  to  the  Kuruman,  with 
one  division  of  the  nation,  some  years  ago,  leaving 
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another  division  under  a  subordinate  chief  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  deserted  capital. 

Having  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Lattakoo  river, 
which  at  present  was  only  a  chain  of  pools,  a 
gentle  eminence  covered  with  fine  grass,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  camel-thorn  trees,  opened 
to  our  view  the  expected  town  at  a  little  distance. 

i 

As  we  approached,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the 
extensive  fields  of  millet  spreading  on  every  side, 
which  indicated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
capital  were  considerably  more  industrious,  or 
more  successful  agriculturists,  than  those  who  had 
emigrated  with  the  king.  The  unusually  still  and 
solitary  appearance,  however,  of  those  fields,  and 
the  town  itself,  which  we  were  now  approaching, 
rather  struck  me ;  and  I  said  to  my  companion, 
"  Let  us  ride  gently,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out; 
perhaps  the  place  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.”  We  proceeded  accordingly  with  some 
caution,  and,  on  entering  the  town,  found  it  as  I 
had  begun  to  surmise,  entirely  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  We  rode  into  the  heart  of  it  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  human  being ;  and  a  place  which,  a 
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few  hours  ago,  had  contained  a  population  of  six 
or  eight  thousand  souls,  was  now  as  solitary  and 
silent  as  the  most  secluded  wilderness.  On  look¬ 
ing  into  some  of  the  huts,  we  perceived  that  the 
inhabitants  must  have  fled  in  great  haste,  for  the 
implements  of  cookery  were  standing  with  the 
food  in  them,  half  dressed.  It  was,  therefore, 
pretty  evident  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  them  somewhat  by  surprise  ;  and  we  na¬ 
turally  inferred  that  the  invaders  could  not  be 
far  distant.  I  said,  however,  to  Arend,  that  per¬ 
haps  some  old  or  infirm  people  might  still  remain 
out  of  such  a  large  population,  and  that  we  would 
try  whether  the  report  of  a  musket  would  bring 
them  from  their  lurking  places.  Taking  aim  at  a 
large  white  vulture, #  which  sat  perched  like  the 
genius  of  desolation  upon  a  tall  camel-thorn  that 
shaded  the  residence  of  some  chieftain,  I  brought 
him  fluttering  to  the  ground.  But  the  report 
died  away  in  solitary  echoes ;  not  a  living  thing 
greeted  our  presence. 

*  V ultin'  pcrcnopterus ,  the  sacred  vulture  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 
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44  And  now,”  said  Arend,  44  let  us  retreat. 
The  town  has  been  hurriedly  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  the  savages  must  be  at  hand  ;  your 
horses  are  weak  with  long  travelling,  and  fatigued 
with  this  day’s  journey  ;  if  we  venture  farther 
they  will  give  up,  and  we  shall  fall  helpless  into 
the  hands  of  those  murderous  cannibals.”  That 
there  was  sense  and  prudence  in  this  advice  I 
could  not  deny,  but  to  follow  it  would  have  but 
ill  served  the  purpose  I  came  upon  :  so  I  told 
Arend  we  must  proceed  until  we  gained  some 
more  certain  intelligence  of  the  invaders  to  carry 
back  to  our  friends.  Desiring  him,  therefore,  to 
guide  me  on  towards  Nokuning,  we  left  old 
Lattakoo,  standing  44  a  desolate  city  of  the  desert,” 
and  pushed  on,  though  with  circumspection,  to¬ 
wards  the  north-east. 

Our  way  for  a  few  miles  lay  among  clumps 
of  fine  camel -thorn  trees,  without  any  path, — the 
road  from  Nokuning  leading  direct  to  the  former 
site  of  Lattakoo  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  subjoined  sketch. 
When  we  had  got  the  length  of  A,  still  undeter- 
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mined  whether  or  not  to  proceed  farther  on  our 
weary  steeds,  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments 
being  very  thirsty,  to  deliberate  about  venturing 
down  to  the  river  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
sider  what  farther  course  we  should  adopt  ;  and 
we  had  just  come  to  the  resolution  of  descending 
to  the  valley,  when  Arend  suddenly  called  to 
me  with  great  agitation — •“  The  Mantatees  !  the 
Mantatees  ! — we  are  surrounded!”  On  looking 
towards  the  spot  B,  to  which  he  pointed,  I  beheld 
them  sure  enough  marching  in  an  immense  black 
mass  in  the  valley  below  us,  and  pushing  on  to¬ 
wards  the  river.  Arend,  with  considerable  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  immediately  said — “  Don’t  move, 
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else  they  will  perceive  us.”  Accordingly  we 
remained  for  some  time  motionless  as  the  trees 
around  us,  and  observed,  through  the  avenues  of 
the  umbrella- shaped  camel-thorns,  the  motions  of 
the  barbarians.  We  soon  saw  that  they  had  not 
perceived  us  by  their  continuing  their  course  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  trampling  into  blackness  the 
grassy  meadows  over  which  they  passed.  Though 
somewhat  relieved  from  our  first  alarm  by  observ¬ 
ing  their  route,  we  could  not  help  throwing 
suspicious  glances,  every  now  and  then,  around 
us,  apprehensive  lest  some  other  division  should 
intercept  our  retreat  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  every  old  stump  of  wood,  seen  indistinctly 
through  the  copses,  seemed  to  our  eyes  like 
straggling  Mantatees.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
exceedingly  gratified  at  having  found  such  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  from  so  favourable 
a  position.  Yet  I  was  still  anxious  to  get  a 
nearer  view,  and  therefore  suggested  to  Arend 
that  we  should  try  our  horses’  mettle,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  a  front  position  on  the  rising 
ground  above  the  former  site  of  Lattakoo  ;  whence 
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we  might  reconnoitre  them  more  advantageously, 
and  perhaps  gain  some  information  from  them, 
without  being  liable  to  be  surrounded. 

This  manoeuvre  was  easily  executed.  Re¬ 
treating  from  a,  (the  farthest  limit  of  my  travels 
in  this  direction,)  we  left  the  town  of  Lattakoo  on 
our  right,  and  crossing  the  river,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  van  of  the  enemy  was  rushing  into  the 
pools  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up,  we  spurred 
on  our  horses,  which  made  greater  exertions  than 
I  expected,  and  gained  the  position  c,  which 
overlooks  the  former  site  of  the  town,  as  already 
mentioned.  About  five  or  six  houses  still  remain¬ 
ed  on  that  site,  and  we  had  not  gained  our  posi¬ 
tion  five  minutes  when  we  saw  the  savages  rush¬ 
ing  into  those  huts  like  hungry  wolves.  At  the 
same  moment  they  discovered  us,  and  presently  a 
large  body  advanced  up  the  hill  towards  us.  I 
now  hesitated  a  moment  whether  to  wait  their 
approach  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  conference, 
or  consult  our  safety  by  flight.  My  companion 
strongly  urged  the  extreme  hazard  of  allowing 
them  to  approach  us,  alleging  that  they  would 
instantly  surround  and  probably  kill  us  with  their 
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missiles,  without  admitting  of  a  parley  ;  or  should 
our  lives  be  spared,  our  horses  at  least  would  not 
fail  to  be  instantly  devoured  by  the  hungry  can¬ 
nibals,  and  ourselves  probably  forced  to  become 
their  guides  to  Kuruman,  instead  of  being  enabled 
to  warn  our  friends  of  their  approach.  These 
reflections  were  just,  and  my  own  judgment 
concurred  in  them  ;  so,  without  longer  delibera¬ 
tion,  for  which  indeed  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
savages  allowed  us  no  leisure,  we  put  spurs  to 
our  horses,  and  galloped  to  another  eminence  at  a 
little  distance. 

Here  we  again  turned  to  survey  the  enemy, 
and  lingered  a  short  space  to  see  whether  they 
were  pursuing  us  ;  but  perceiving  nothing  of  them, 
we  again  pushed  forward  upon  the  extensive 
plain  over  which  we  had  come  in  the  morning. 
W e  had  scarcely  left  the  last  eminence  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  and  advanced  about  500  yards  upon  the 
plain,  when,  looking  back,  we  saw  the  height 
we  had  just  left,  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  the 
enemy.  The  cunning  rascals  had  come  unper¬ 
ceived  up  a  ravine,  and  if  we  had  not  started  off 
at  the  instant  we  did,  we  should  have  been  sur- 
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rounded  before  we  could  have  noticed  their  ad¬ 
vance.  They  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  us 
farther,  but  stood  earnestly  gazing  after  us,  as 
far  as  we  could  discern  them  from  the  plain. 

After  riding  about  ten  miles  farther  we  reached 
a  fountain,  where  we  stopped  to  quench  our 
burning  thirst,  and  refresh  ourselves  and  the 
horses  ;  the  poor  animals  and  ourselves  being 
alike  exhausted  by  the  long  exertion  and  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  of  the  weather. 

On  reviewing  our  morning  s  expedition,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  my  adventure  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  gratitude :  satisfaction,  at  having 
been  enabled  to  obtain  such  a  near  view  of  this 
savage  host,  and  to  carry  certain  information  to 
Kuruman  ;  and  gratitude  to  Providence  for  my 
fortunate  escape ;  for  had  I  been  an  hour  later  on 
my  journey,  I  should  have  rode  right  into  the 
town,  mistaking  them  for  the  Bechuana  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  or  had  I  been  but  a  few  minutes  sooner  at 
the  point  a,  I  should  have  come  in  contact  with 
them  exactly  at  point  D,  while  their  march  was 
concealed  by  the  windings  of  the  valley.  My 
view  of  them  was,  however,  too  distant  and  hur- 
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ried  to  enable  me  to  gain  at  that  time  any  accu¬ 
rate  information  respecting  their  arms  or  accoutre¬ 
ments.  Of  their  numbers  it  would  be  idle  for 
me  to  attempt  forming  any  estimate.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  very  numerous  body,  and  covered 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  ground  :  but  if  even 
general  officers,  accustomed  to  estimate  with  a 
glance  the  numbers  of  disciplined  troops,  are 
often  egregiously  mistaken  in  guessing  the  amount 
of  disorderly  multitudes,  how  much  more  is  an 
unpractised  eye,  like  mine,  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  such  an  attempt.  I,  therefore,  refrain  from 
mentioning  any  number,  since  I  could  not  thereby 
convey  any  real  information. 

The  sun  was  now  fast  approaching  the  horizon, 
beyond  the  boundless  plain  of  Lattakoo,  when 
we  again  mounted  otir  weary  steeds.  Though 
now  unable  to  raise  a  canter  we  urged  them  into 
a  jolting  pace,  which  brought  us,  about  eight 
o’clock,  to  Arend’s  station  ;  the  hardy  animals 
having  carried  us  to-day  not  much  less  than 
eighty  miles,  without  any  other  forage  than  they 
could  hastily  pick  up  while  we  rested  at  the 
fountains. 
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I  immediately  ordered  my  other  two  horses  to 
be  saddled,  being  anxious  to  reach  Kuruman 
before  I  slept.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  horses  we 
had  rode  to  be  brought  up  the  next  day,  I  push¬ 
ed  on  with  my  Bechuana  guide  ;  and  after  a  few 
hours’  gallop,  lighted  by  a  bright  and  cloudless 
moon,  arrived  at  Kuruman  a  little  before  mid¬ 
night,  having  travelled  this  day  about  100  miles. 
Mr.  Moffat  was  surprised  by  my  returning  so 
speedily ;  for  the  report  of  the  Mantatees  having 
entered  a  town  of  the  Barolongs,  at  a  great 
distance,  had  been  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  not 
only  the  Bechuanas  but  the  Missionaries  had  been 
deceived  :  they  were  all  lulled  into  security,  and 

had  not  expected  me  back  for  several  days. 

•  * 

Whether  those  false  reports  had  been  occasioned 
by  any  division  of  the-  invaders  having  turned 
off  in  another  direction,  I  could  not  ascertain  ; 
but  the  infatuation  of  the  Bechuanas,  in  not 
sending  out  scouts  to  bring  them  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  movements  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  seemed  unaccountable. 

The  tidings  of  my  return  speedily  flew  through 
the  town,  and  Mr.  Moffat’s  house  was  instantly 
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beset,  even  at  this  late  hour,  by  a  concourse  of 
the  natives.  The  principal  chiefs  gathered  round, 
and  begged  to  put  one  particular  question  to  me 
through  Mr.  Moffat,  namely,  Whether  I,  with 
my  own  two  eyes,  actually  saw  the  Mantatees  ?” 
placing  at  the  same  time  a  finger  opposite  to 
each  of  my  eyes.  Mr.  Moffat  told  them  that 
they  might  depend  implicitly  upon  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  information  ;  that  it  had  been 
acquired  by  ocular  observation ;  and  that  my 
report  was  not  the  report  of  a  Bechuana ,  but  the 
true  statement  of  a  Macooa.  The  chiefs  smiled 
at  this  remark,  well  aware  of  the  failing  of  their 
countrymen. 

As  soon  as  we  got  rid  of  the  natives,  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  immediately  commenced  burying  their 
most  valuable  property  in  their  gardens.  Flight 
now  appeared  inevitable,  since  the  Griqua  aux¬ 
iliaries  had  not  come  up,  whose  delay  we  could 
not  account  for. 

21. — Notwithstanding  my  fatiguing  ride  yes¬ 
terday,  I  only  lay  down  to  rest  for  two  hours. 
The  Missionaries  did  not  sleep  at  all,  being  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  whole  night  in  making  pre- 
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parations  for  immediate  flight.  At  break  of  day 
I  strolled  into  the  town,  and  found  it  all  astir, 
like  an  ant  s-nest  disturbed  by  the  mattock  ;  and 
the  frightened  Matclhapees  moving  to  and  fro, 
with  none  to  direct  them,  for  the  king  was  not 
yet  returned.  At  length  the  chief,  old  Teysho, 
took  upon  himself  to  order  a  general  evacuation 
of  the  town.  At  eight  o’clock  this  was  rapidly 
going  forward.  Hundreds  of  pack- oxen  were 
continually  moving  oft'  to  the  westward,  loaded 
with  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  wooden 
and  earthen  vessels,  red  paint-stone,  powder  of 
the  blink-klip ,  corn,  carosses,  &c.  &c.  Meanwhile 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  wailing  of  women 
and  children,  the  feeble  and  tottering  gait  of  the 
old  and  infirm,  hurriedly  moved  from  their  mats 
of  repose  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  the  sullen 
despondency  of  the  warriors,  formed  altogether  a 
scene  of  distress  extremely  touching  and  pitiable. 

On  my  return  to  Mr.  Moffat's  house,  I  found 
there  also  every  thing  prepared  for  immediate 
flight.  The  Missionaries,  finding  that  the  Be- 
chuanas  had  sent  out  no  scouts,  had  resolved 
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to  leave  the  town  before  mid-day,  with  their 
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waggons  and  families,  unless  our  friends,  the 
Griquas,  appeared  for  their  protection. 

About  nine  o’clock,  while  we  were  waiting 
in  a  state  of  apprehension  and  anxiety,  the  report 
of  a  musket  was  suddenly  heard  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  town,  and  this  instantly  followed 
by  a  second.  A  shout  of  exultation  from  the 
Bechuanas  announced  two  Griqua  horsemen. 
These  were  av ant -couriers,  sent  on  before  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  advance  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
they  had  left  about  forty  miles  behind,  tarrying 
to  refresh  their  horses ;  and  who,  they  said, 
would  not  arrive  till  the  following  day,  unless 
there  was  urgent  occasion ;  in  which  case,  one 
of  the  messengers  was  to  return  and  give  them 
notice.  This  matter  admitted  of  little  debate. 
One  of  the  horsemen  was  instantly  dispatched  to 
expedite  the  movements  of  his  party,  with  urgent 
entreaties  that  they  would  make  a  forced  march 
and  join  the  Bechuanas  before  they  had  wholly 
fled  and  deserted  the  town. 

We  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pusil¬ 
lanimous  inhabitants  to  remain  quiet  and  await 
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the  arrival  of  the  Griquas.  To  this  proposition 
the  warriors  in  general  agreed ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  women,  children,  and  aged,  had  al¬ 
ready  departed  with  their  most  precious  goods  and 
household  stuff.  Having  then  prevailed  upon 
them  to  send  out  scouts  as  far  as  the  Maqua- 
reen  River  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  bring  instant  intelligence  should  they  ad¬ 
vance,  we  felt  in  some  degree  relieved  from  the 
uneasy  and  awkward  predicament  in  which  the 
morning  had  found  us. 

At  noon  the  king  returned.  He  seemed  much 
disturbed  by  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  put  to  me  the  same  question  as  the  chiefs 
had  formerly  put :  i.  e.  whether  I  had  actually 
seen  the  Mantatees  “  with  my  own  eyes  ?”  The 
natives  seeing  us  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Griquas,  took  confidence  and  remained  also. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  day  advanced,  we  did  not 
ourselves  feel  quite  so  much  at  ease  as  we  found 
it  politic  to  profess.  There  was  no  intelligence 
from  our  scouts ;  but  we  were  aware,  that  if 
the  savages  pursued  their  march  the  day  after 
I  saw  them,  they  might  reach  Kuruman  this 
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evening.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  such  an 
event  was  rather  improbable,  and  that  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Lattakoo  would  detain  them  at  least  a  day. 
When  the  night  came  on,  however,  and  darkness 
increased  our  apprehensions  of  being  surrounded, 
with  no  appearance  of  the  Griquas,  and  with  the 
entire  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Be- 
chuanas  to  make  any  stand  against  the  invaders, 
our  feelings,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  were  far 
from  being  of  a  pleasant  nature.  The  warriors 
in  the  town  were  indeed  all  awake  and  watch¬ 
ful  ;  but  we  knew  that  if  the  enemy  came  on  be¬ 
fore  the  Griquas,  they  were  ready  to  fly,  without 
the  slightest  resistance,  to  join  the  women  in  the 
mountains.  Thus  we  waited  and  watched  till 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  often  laying  our 
listening  ears  to  the  ground,  and  endeavouring 
to  catch  the  distant  sound  of  trampling  horses ; 
but  all  was  hushed  in  deathlike  silence,  and  our 
imaginations  were  left  to  conjure  up  the  picture 
of  the  immense  cannibal  host  stealing  upon  us 
through  the  gloom,  like  hungry  hyaenas.  At 
length,  wearied  out  with  fatigue  and  wdtching, 
the  Missionaries  and  I  retired  to  snatch  a  little 
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rest,  with  our  loaded  guns  at  our  sides,  and  all 
prepared  for  the  earliest  notice  of  danger. 

After  a  broken  slumber  of  about  two  hours,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  loud  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.  All  else  was 
still ;  but  finding  some  Bechuanas  seated  round  a 
fire,  with  my  guide  among  them,  I  called  him, 
and  took  him  with  me  to  the  king;  whom  I  made 
bold  to  call  up,  and  urged  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  more  scouts  to  watch  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Arrival  of  the  Griquas. — Another  Peetsho. — Friendship  and 
Festivity. — Return  towards  the  Colony. — Barolong  Refu¬ 
gee. — ’Passage  of  the  Gariep. — Koranna  Kraal. 

June  22. — In  this  state  of  feverish  anxiety  we 
remained  till  dawn  of  day  ;  when  the  Missiona¬ 
ries,  despairing  of  the  Griquas,  ordered  the  oxen 
to  be  put  to  their  waggons,  in  order  to  retreat 
with  their  families  without  farther  delay.  The 
Bechuanas,  on  seeing  this,  abandoned  all  hope  of 
succour,  and,  having  no  confidence  in  themselves, 
prepared  also  for  instant  flight. 

At  this  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed 
to  the  southward.  It  rapidly  approached,  and, 
to  our  unspeakable  joy,  a  troop  of  horsemen, — 
our  long  looked-for  allies,  the  Griquas, — emerged 
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from  it,  and  entered  the  town  at  full  gallop* 
Though  neither  disciplined  nor  accoutred  like  re¬ 
gular  troops,  and  dressed  in  a  garb  both  motley 
and  ragged,  yet,  with  their  glittering  muskets  and 
bold  bearing,  they  had  a  very  martial  appearance; 
and  were  hailed  with  demonstrations  of  pleasure 
and  admiration,  such  as  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world  have  rarelv  met  with.  The  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  of  acclamation :  never  before  had  such 
horses,  such  muskets,  such  military  array,  been 
seen  in  the  land  of  the  Matclhapees.  They  came 
as  defenders  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  they  were 
hailed  by  the  paralysed  natives  as  champions  and 
heroes.  All  crowded  round  them ;  and  with 
kindred  sympathy  I  also  shook  their  swarthy 
chiefs  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  felt  relieved,  by 
their  arrival,  from  almost  intolerable  anxiety.  By 
means  of  my  horses,  I  might,  indeed,  have  made 
my  own  escape  from  the  savages  without  much 
difficulty ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  thus  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Missionaries,  or  even  the  poor  Matclhapees, 
in  such  critical  circumstances. 

The  Griquas  were  under  the  command  of  the 
chiefs  Adam  and  Cornelius  Kok,  Berend,  and 
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Waterboer.  Though  not  exceeding  eighty  in 
number,  yet  they  appeared  a  very  formidable 
force,  contrasted  with  the  ill-armed  and  unwarlike 
Bechuanas. 

The  cause  of  their  tardy  movements  was  the 
fear  of  exhausting  their  horses  before  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  ;  as  it  was  probable, 
from  the  immense  disproportion  of  numbers,  that 
they  must  maintain  a  flying  fight,  to  prevent  their 
little  troop  from  being  surrounded.  On  meeting 
with  our  last  messenger,  they  had,  however, 
pressed  on  with  all  speed  till  they  reached,  about 
midnight,  a  spot  within  two  miles  of  Kuruman. 
Here  they  held  a  consultation  ;  and  from  the 
report  of  the  messengers,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  that 
we  had  fled,  they  considered  it  expedient  to 
postpone  their  advance  until  daylight,  when  they 
could  clearly  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  and 
avoid  falling  into  any  ambush.  They  had  now 
advanced  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  Manta- 
tees,  if  they  had  been  in  possession  of  the  place, 
hut  were  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  that  they 
were  in  g ood  time  to  defend  rather  than  avenge  us. 
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King  Mateebe  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
Griqua  chiefs  in  a  short  speech,  not  devoid  of 
grace  and  eloquence,  and  immediately  ordered 
six  oxen  to  be  slain  for  their  refreshment.  A 
scene  of  savage  feasting  instantly  commenced ; 
and  even  before  the  blood  was  out  of  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  animals,  their  legs  were  cut  olf,  and  the 
marrow  sucked  out  of  the  bones  by  the  hungry 
Griquas,  without  any  preparation. 

The  news  of  their  arrival  was  soon  carried  to 
the  fugitives  who  had  left  the  town  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  before  noon  numbers  of  them 

were  seen  flocking  home  from  the  westward.  All 
♦ 

was  now  animation  and  activity.  The  two  Mis¬ 
sionaries  were  busied  repairing  muskets,  several 
of  those  of  our  allies  being  out  of  order  ;  many 
of  the  Griquas  were  employed  in  casting  bullets  ; 
and  the  Matclhapee  warriors,  with  renovated  con¬ 
fidence,  were  burnishing  their  assagais  and  whet¬ 
ting  their  battle-axes. 

After  mid-day,  the  king  convened  another 
Peetsho,  at  which  the  Griquas  were  requested  to 
attend.  The  war-dance  and  song  were  again 
displayed  by  the  Bechuanas,  assembling  in  wild 
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array  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  Griquas 
also  marched  to  the  place  of  assembly  in  regular 
order,  under  their  different  leaders,  with  their 
arms  shouldered,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
multitude.  Adam  Kok  borrowed  my  double-bar¬ 
relled  gun  to  cut  a  dash  with.  A  place  of  dis¬ 
tinction  was  allotted  for  the  allies,  who  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  like  the  native  warriors, 
holding  their  arms  erect. 

The  king  opened  the  meeting  by  a  speech  in 
praise  of  the  Macooas  and  the  Griquas.  He 
mentioned  with  high  encomiums  the  exertions 
made  by  the  Missionaries  and  myself  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  hailed  with  many  grateful 
compliments  the  arrival  in  the  hour  of  need  of 
the  Griqua  allies.  Several  of  the  other  chiefs  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  strain  ;  but  when  old  Teysho 
stood  up,  he  turned  to  his  countrymen  with  a 
bitter  and  upbraiding  look,  taunted  many  of  the 
warriors  with  their  weak-hearted  conduct  the 
preceding  day,  and  told  them  that  they  had  dis¬ 
graced  themselves  and  the  name  of  their  nation 
in  the  sight  of  the  bold  Macooas;  and  that,  unless 
they  now  redeemed  their  character  by  standing 
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firm  in  the  day  of  battle,  they  would  be  considered 
by  other  nations  as  women  and  children. 

During  Teysho’s  speech,  a  woman  of  heroic 
mien  rushed  from  the  midst  of  her  companions, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Griquas  with  much  energy  : — 

“  Ye  Griquas  !  should  any  of  my  countrymen 
turn  their  backs  in  the  day  of  battle,  shoot  them, 
destroy  them  without  mercy  ;  such  cowards  de¬ 
serve  not  to  live.’’  These  words  she  repeated 
with  violent  and  indignant  gestures. 

Adam  Kok,  the  Griqua  chief,  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  in  the  Bechuana  language,  which  he 
spoke  with  fluency.  He  declared  that  it  gave 
him  and  his  companions  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  know  it  was  in  their  power  to  aid,  with  their 
muskets,  their  worthy  friends,  the  Matclhapees, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  guarding  their 
own  wives  and  children  from  the  advance  of  the 
savage  enemy. 

After  some  farther  speeches,  chiefly  of  com¬ 
pliment  and  ceremony,  Mateebe  concluded  the 
Peetsho  with  an  appropriate  speech.  The  assem¬ 
bly  was  then  dissolved  in  the  same  mode  as  the 
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preceding  one,  and  a  general  feasting  commenced 
throughout  the  town,  at  which  all  classes,  both  of 
Bechuanas  and  Griquas,  gave  themselves  up  to 
indulgence,  without  regard  to  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  which  still  threatened  them.  The  Missiona¬ 
ries  opened  their  chapel,  and  invited  the  people 
to  unite  with  them  in  imploring  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection,  but  only  a  few  of  the  more  sober  Griquas 
attended.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  scouts,  who 
had  been  sent  out,  returned  with  intelligence  that 
the  Mantatees  were  still  at  Lattakoo,  regaling 
themselves  on  the  provisions  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  left  in  their  hurried  flight.  This  intel¬ 
ligence  was  also  corroborated  by  some  fugitive 
Bushmen  who  had  met  with  the  Mantatees.  They 
had  been  hunting,  and  had  just  slain  a  quagha, 
when  they  were  set  upon  by  a  party  of  the  ma¬ 
rauders,  and  deprived  of  their  prey.  One  of  them 
had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  from 
some  large  cutting  weapon,  different  from  any  of 
the  arms  of  the  Bechuana  tribes. 

Relieved  from  any  immediate  apprehension  by 
this  intelligence,  the  warriors  of  both  nations  de¬ 
voted  themselves,  without  control,  to  feasting  and 
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merriment.  More  cattle  were  slain,  and  the 
roasting  and  riot  went  on  around  the  fires  with¬ 
out  intermission,  as  if  they  expected  to  eat  no 
more  for  a  month  to  come.  The  greatest  good- 
humour,  however,  prevailed.  There  was  no 
strong  drink — no  quarrelling.  Many  of  the 
Bechuanas  selected  maats  or  comrades,  after  their 
manner,  from  among  their  allies,  presenting,  in  a 
formal  manner,  an  ox  to  the  individual  pitched 
upon.  The  Griqua  thus  selected  becomes  the 
favoured  guest  and  friend  of  the  donor  ;  the 
obligation  is  considered  reciprocal,  and  when  he 
who  is  now  the  host  visits  his  maat  in  his  own 
country,  he  expects  a  similar  present,  and  equal 
hospitality  to  what  he  has  bestowed. 

This  evening,  wearied  out  with  three  days  and 
nights  of  fatigue  and  watching,  I  retired  early  to 
bed,  and  to  deep  and  undisturbed  repose,  leaving 
the  natives  to  their  boisterous  mirth  and  bar¬ 
barous  indulgence. 

23. — This  morning,  finding  that  the  Griqua 
chiefs  did  not  intend  moving  forward  against  the 
invaders  for  two  or  three  days  at  soonest,  because 
they  were  desirous  both  to  refresh  their  horses 
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and  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of 
their  countrymen;  and  conceiving  that  their  slow 
movements  would  not  bring  them  into  contact 
with  the  Mantatees  for  probably  a  week  to  come, 
I  determined  to  forego  the  temptation  of  accom¬ 
panying  the  expedition,  and  to  return  without 
farther  delay  to  Cape  Town,  where  I  had  busi¬ 
ness  of  importance  awaiting  me.  I  therefore  or¬ 
dered  my  guide  to  prepare  our  horses,  and  having 
taken  a  kind  farewell  of  the  Missionaries,  and  bid 
adieu  to  Mateebe  and  the  Griqua  chiefs,  I  once 
more  turned  my  face  southward,  leaving  now  my 
Kuruman  friends  under  far  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  I  could  have  done  a  day  or  two 
before.  I  also  considered  it  my  duty  (however 
sanguine  my  own  hopes  of  the  favourable  result 
of  the  approaching  conflict  with  the  savages)  to 
give  speedy  information  of  the  actual  state  of 
affair  to  the  provincial  functionaries  near  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Colony,  and  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  himself  at  Cape  Town  ;  for  should  the 
Griquas  be  defeated,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  this  horde  of  devastators  would  burst 
into  the  Colony,  and  might  possibly  create  infinite 
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alarm,  and  do  much  mischief  before  they  were 
driven  back,  unless  some  precautionary  measures 
were  adopted.  What  rendered  the  result  of  the 
conflict  more  doubtful,  was  the  very  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  the  Griquas, 
amounting  altogether  to  only  about  fifty  pounds 
of  gunpowder.  This  important  deficiency  was, 
indeed,  a  much  more  alarming  circumstance  than 
either  the  reputed  valour  or  the  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  the  invaders. 

About  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Kuruman,  I 
met  Mr.  Melvill  with  another  party  of  Griqua 
horsemen  proceeding  to  join  their  comrades.  Mr. 
Melvill  gave  me  charge  of  his  dispatches  to  Cape 
Town,  and  begged  me  to  represent  the  critical 
situation  of  affairs  to  the  Colonial  Government. 

About  thirty  miles  farther  on  I  found  another 
party  of  the  Griqua  auxiliaries  resting  at  a  foun¬ 
tain,  consisting  of  twenty  horsemen,  and  about 
fifty  men  with  waggons  and  pack-oxen,  all  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  this  warlike  expedition, — the  greatest, 
certainly,  they  ever  were  engaged  in  since  they 
became  a  community.  Having  urged  this  band 
to  hasten  on  without  delay  to  the  support  of 
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their  comrades,  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  having 
still  about  twenty  miles  to  ride  before  I  reached 
the  little  Griqua  kraal  where  Mr.  Moffat  and  I 
had  slept  on  our  way  northward.  The  hardy 
little  horse  I  rode,  being  the  same  on  which  I 
had  reconnoitred  the  Mantatees,  began  to  lag 
about  sunset,  and  I  had  some  apprehension  of 
having  another  bivouac  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  the 
bright  silver  moon,  which  so  often  cheers  the 
wanderer  in  South  Africa,  arose  to  guide  me,  and 
my  mettlesome  steed,  knowing  he  was  near  home 
(for  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Griquas  whose 
kraal  I  was  approaching),  put  forth  his  utmost 
strength,  and  brought  me  safely  to  his  master’s 
hut  about  nine  o’clock. 

The  two  Griquas,  masters  of  the  kraal,  had 
gone  on  the  expedition,  but  their  wives  afforded 
me  every  accommodation  their  rude  and  scanty 
means  could  supply  ;  and  having  brought  with 
me  a  little  tea,  presented  to  me  by  the  Missiona¬ 
ries,  I  soon  made  myself  comfortable.  In  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  these  Griquas  were  a  number  of  Koranna 
Hottentots  and  “  tamed  Bushmen,”  who  all  sat 
round  the  same  fire  with  me,  and  were  all,  like 
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myself,  engaged  in  smoking.  My  slight  appa¬ 
ratus,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  little  bruised 
tobacco  wrapped  in  a  slip  of  paper,  after  the 
Portuguese  fashion,  seemed  to  excite  the  surprise 
and  contempt  of  these  knowing  smokers.  Their 
own  method  was  more  social  and  luxurious  than 
mine.  Taking  the  hollow  shankbone  of  a  sheep, 
from  which  they  had  previously  sucked  the  mar¬ 
row,  they  stuffed  it  full  of  tobacco,  and  lighting 
one  end  at  the  fire,  immediately  applied  the  other 
to  the  mouth — inhaling  the  smoke  with  all  their 
might  until  it  escaped  by  both  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  pipe  was  then  handed  to  another,  and  in  this 
manner  continued  to  circulate  round  the  happy 
group.  3 

24. — This  day  I  reached  Griqua  Town,  after 
a  very  fatiguing  ride,  in  which  my  other  two 
borrowed  horses  were  quite  knocked  up.  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  attendant  upon  the  road,  but 
having  sent  men  and  horses  from  the  town  to 
meet  him,  he  was  brought  in  the  same  evening. 

I  found  here  a  man  of  the  Barolong  tribe,  who 
had  been  that  day  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
nearly  exhausted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  Througli 
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the  medium  of  some  Bechuanas  residing  at  Griqua 
Town,  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  country  (which  lies  about  100 
miles  north-east  from  Lattakoo)  by  the  invaders, 
whom  he  called  Batcloqueene.  These  savages, 
he  said,  had  committed  terrible  devastation 
throughout  that  country,  and  the  fear  of  them 
had  fallen  upon  the  whole  of  the  Bechuana  tribes, 
so  that  none  were  found  to  stand  up  against  them. 
Their  perfidy,  according  to  his  account,  was  equal 
to  their  ferocity.  On  approaching  the  town  he 
resided  in,  they  sent  messengers  before  them  with 
a  present  of  three  oxen  to  the  chief,  soliciting  the 
friendship  of  the  tribe.  The  weak  Barolongs, 
thus  deceived  by  the  show  of  friendship,  or  fear¬ 
ing  to  oppose  them,  admitted  them  into  their 
town ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  got  among  them, 
than  they  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants  and  plunder  of  the  place.  In  this 
manner,  he  said,  many  tribes  had  been  treadle- 
rously  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  them. 

They  were  directed,  he  said,  by  two  chiefs :  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Malahange ;  that  of  the 
other  he  did  not  recollect.  Their  dress  he  de¬ 
ll  2 
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scribed  as  different  from  that  of  the  Bechuanas, 
but  said  that  part  of  them  spoke  the  Bechuana 
language,  another  part  a  foreign  dialect ;  part  he 
also  described  as  having  beards,  long  hair,  and 
strange  weapons. 

This  account  seemed  to  corroborate  the  surmise 
which  had  already  suggested  itself  to  me,  that 
these  marauders  were  a  mixture  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  had  with  them  some  bastard  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans  formerly 
wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  poor  Barolong  appeared  to  have  suffered 
much  hardship  during  his  flight  from  his  own 
country ;  and  several  of  his  companions,  it  seems, 
who  had  fled  with  him,  had  died  of  thirst,  only 
about  two  miles  from  Griqua  Town,  before  he 
was  fallen  in  with  and  saved  from  perishing. 

25. — Finding  the  four  horses,  which  I  had  left 
here  to  recruit,  in  pretty  good  plight,  I  started  at 
an  early  hour,  with  my  knapsack  replenished  by 
Mrs.  Melvill’s  kindness,  and  my  faithful  man  Fre¬ 
derick  behind  me.  After  a  ride  of  five  hours,  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  at  Read’s-Drift. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed,  and  the 
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environs  of  the  river,  were  too  similar  to  the 
scenes  I  have  already  noticed  to  require  farther 
description  ;  only  the  river  was  here  broader  than 
at  any  of  the  fords  I  had  formerly  crossed,  the 
collected  waters  of  the  two  great  branches  being 
here  united.  The  task  of  crossing  it  on  horseback 
seemed  so  formidable  that  my  courage  almost 
recoded  from  the  attempt;  but,  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  in  we  plunged,  and  we  found  the 
water  indeed  quite  as  deep  as  might  be  crossed 
with  safety.  Our  horses,  however,  were  fresh 
and  tractable,  and  by  keeping  their  heads  to  the 
stream,  we  got  through,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty  and  apprehension, — having  our  steeds  for 
a  considerable  way  swimming  under  us,  with  the 
water  over  the  saddle  flaps.  The  breadth  I  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  about  500  yards  :  when  Burchell 
crossed  at  the  same  drift,  it  was  450.  The  banks 
on  either  side  were  covered  with  the  wrecks  of 
last  year’s  inundation,  showing  what  a  mighty 
torrent  of  water  it  must  pour  down  at  certain 
periods. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  we  fell  in  with  a 
Griqua  hut,  where  I  procured  some  milk  ;  and 
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having  let  the  horses  roll  a  little  while*  I  again 
saddled  up  to  proceed.  The  Griqua  then  came 
forward  and  inquired  where  we  intended  to  sleep 
that  night,  I  replied,  4<  In  the  wilds.”  At  this 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  the  lions  would 
devour  us  before  morning, — these  animals  being 
very  numerous  and  ferocious  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  human  dwel¬ 
ling  on  our  route  which  might  be  reached  before 
dark.  He  said  there  was  a  Koranna  kraal,  but 
somewhat  distant  and  difficult  to  find  without  a 
guide  acquainted  with  its  situation.  With  little 
persuasion,  he  agreed  to  accompany  me  so  far,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  saddled  up  a  pony  and  cantered 
on  along  with  us. 

Our  nearest  route  would  have  been  from  Read's- 
Drift,  right  across  the  country  to  Border’s  Plains 
or  Lake  ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  at  this 
time,  we  were  obliged  to  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep,  and  afterwards  the  Cradock,  as  far  as 
the  ford,  where  I  had  first  crossed  the  latter. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  much 
encumbered  with  the  accursed  Haak-doorn  or 
Wagt  cen  beetje ,  (Acacia  dctinens ,)  from  which  I 
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had  formerly  suffered  so  severely;  and  was  strewed 
with  crystals  and  small  agates,  of  which,  however, 
very  few  are  of  any  value. 

About  three  hours  after  sunset  we  reached  the 
Koranna  kraal,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  flocked  around  me  with  suspicious 
curiosity.  After  a  brief  explanation  from  my 
Griqua  guide,  however,  they  gave  us  a  hospitable 
welcome ;  and  their  own  huts  being  all  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  they  instantly  set  about  erecting  a  temporary 
shelter  for  my  accommodation.  This  was  soon 
accomplished.  Having  driven  four  or  five  stakes 
into  the  ground,  in  a  semi-circular  position,  they 
took  a  rush  mat  about  eight  feet  long  and  three 
broad,  and  binding  it  to  the  stakes  with  one  edge 
close  to  the  ground,  a  screen  was  thus  formed 
sufficient  to  protect  me  from  the  night-wind, 
which  blew  sharp  and  cold.  In  front  of  this  cres¬ 
cent  they  made  a  fire,  and  an  old  matron  brought 
me  some  milk  in  a  wooden  bowl;  and  thus  my 

comforts  were  complete, — with  a  good  fire,  and 

* 

shelter  from  the  wind,  and  from  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert.  I  spread  under  me  a  warm  Bechuana 
mantle  of  jackal-skins,  with  which  Mrs.  Melvill 
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had  kindly  provided  me ;  and,  taking  out  my  pa¬ 
pers,  began  to  note  down  my  daily  memoranda. 
This  excited,  more  than  any  thing  else  about  me, 
the  curiosity  of  the  simple  Korannas.  Old  and 
young  flocked  near  to  gaze  upon  me ;  and  when  I 
looked  up,  more  than  thirty  faces  were  peering 
around,  indicating  every  gradation  of  savage  won¬ 
der,  such  as  a  Wilkie  would  rejoice  to  delineate. 
This  speedily  devolved  into  good-humoured  mer¬ 
riment,  when  they  saw  me  commence  smoking  my 
paper  segar.  I  made  a  few  and  presented  to  them, 
which  they  instantly  began  to  smoke  in  imitation 
of  me,  passing  them  from  one  to  another  with 
much  laughter. 

The  novelty  of  my  visit  seemed  to  have  awak¬ 
ened  general  hilarity,  and  I  carried  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  I  could  through  two  interpreters  ; 
my  Griqua  guide  translating  it  into  his  own  dia¬ 
lect  to  Frederick,  who  again  conveyed  it  to  me  in 
Dutch.  At  length  all  began  to  get  drowsy.  My 
visitors  stole  off  one  by  one  to  their  cabins;  and  I, 
wrapping  myself  in  my  fur  mantle,  resigned  myself 
to  sleep.  During  the  night  my  rest  was  much 
disturbed,  partly  by  the  cattle  which  came  snuffing 
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round  me,  as  if  sensible  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
partly  by  a  violent  squall  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
a  slight  rain,  which  about  midnight  had  nearly 
carried  off  my  frail  shelter.  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
on  the  whole  somewhat  more  comfortable  than 
when  exposed  to  the  lions  in  the  lonely  deserts. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Korannas- — Bivouac  on  the  Banks  of  the  Cradock. — West- 
huizen’s  Kraal. — Migratory  Springboks. — Journey  through 
the  Nieuw.veld. — Village  of  Beaufort. 

June  26. —  On  awaking  at  dawn  of  day,  a 
curious  scene  presented  itself  to  me.  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  considerable  kraal,  situated  on  a  ridge 
of  land  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
the  windings  of  the  Great  River.  The  kraal,  or 
cattle -fold,  was  formed  partly  by  the  cabins  of 
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the  natives  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon, 
and  partly  by  a  hedge  of  thorns  which  completed 
the  circle.  The  prefixed  vignette,  sketched  on  the 
spot,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scenery.  The 
horde  consisted  of  about  fifty  souls,  and  were  in 
possession  of  above  200  cattle.  Their  huts,  all 
fronting  inward  to  the  kraal,  are  constructed  of 
mats  stretched  over  a  frame  of  sticks  in  the  shape 
of  a  bee-hive,  and  afford  but  an  indifferent  shelter 
in  cold  weather ;  but  they  are  easily  removed  with 
them  on  their  pack-oxen,  as  they  migrate  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  seem  quite  to  satisfy  their 
ideas  of  comfort,  though  excessively  dirty  and 
swarming  with  vermin. 

These  Korannas  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in 
manners  or  appearance  from  the  Namaqua  Hot¬ 
tentots.  Like  them  they  wear  the  old  sheep- skin 
dress,  and  preserve  the  original  customs  of  their 
nation,  which  were  described  by  Kolben  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  but  which  the  Hottentots  in  the 
Colony  have  long  ago  abandoned  and  forgotten. 
Some  of  their  common  customs  which  I  myself 
witnessed,  indicated,  certainly,  a  very  low  state  of 
both  mental  and  physical  refinement-much  lower 
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than  that  of  the  Gaffers.  They  are,  however,  a 
good-natured,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  good-looking 
race,  having  many  of  them  fine  formed  heads  and 
prominent  features.  They  lead  an  indolent,  wan¬ 
dering  life,  living  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  cat¬ 
tle,  and  seldom  roaming  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep  and  its  tributary  branches.  Their  cattle 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Beehuana  and  Caffer 
tribes,  being  smaller  than  the  Colonial  breed,  or 
that  of  the  Namaquas.  Some  of  their  kraals  pos¬ 
sess  also  goats  and  sheep. # 

*  I  again  borrow  one  of  Mr.  Pringle’s  African  sketches  to 
diversify  my  pages  : — 

THE  KORANNA. 

Fast  by  his  wild  resounding  river 
The  listless  Koran  lingers  ever  ; 

Still  drives  his  heifers  forth  to  feed. 

Sooth’d  by  the  gorrah’s  humming  reed ;  f 
A  wanderer  still  uncheck’d  doth  range, 

As  humour  calls,  or  seasons  change  ; 

His  tent  of  mats  and  household  gear 
All  packed  upon  the  patient  steer. 

Midst  all  his  wanderings,  hating  toil. 

He  never  tills  the  stubborn  soil ; 

t  A  musical  instrument  of  very  simple  construction,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Hottentot  tribes.  It  is  described  both  by  Lichten¬ 
stein  and  Burchell. 
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Having  rewarded  the  Griqua  who  had  guided 
me  hither,  I  bade  adieu  to  these  simple  and  good- 
humoured  sons  of  the  wilderness,  who,  previous 
to  my  departure,  filled  my  two  holster  bottles  with 
milk.  Our  route  lay  through  a  country  abound¬ 
ing  with  game,  but  in  its  other  features  too  closely 
resembling  much  of  what  I  had  already  passed 
through  to  require  description.  On  our  left,  about 
ten  o’clock,  we  had  the  junction  of  the  Yellow  and 


But  on  the  milky  dams  depends, 

And  what  spontaneous  Nature  sends. 

Or,  should  long-parching  droughts  prevail. 

And  milk,  and  bulbs,  and  locusts  fail,*" 

He  lays  him  down  to  sleep  away 
In  languid  sloth  the  weary  day  ; 

Oft  as  he  feels  gaunt  hunger’s  stound. 

Still  tightening  “  famine's  girdle”  round  ;t 
Lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  Gariep 
Beneath  the  willows  murmuring  deep  : 

Till  thunder-clouds,  surcharged  with  rain, 

Pour  verdure  o’er  the  desert  plain, — 

And  call  the  famish’d  dreamer  from  his  trance. 

To  feast  on  milk  and  mead,  and  wake  the  moonlight  dance. 

*  Locusts  and  white  ants  are  eaten  both  by  the  Koran  and 
Bushman  tribes,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

f  The  “  girdle  of  emptiness,”  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  is 
frequently  resorted  to  by  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa  who  do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  means  of 
subsistence  are  consequently  precarious. 
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Cradock  Rivers  ( Ky  and  Nu  Gariep )  :  on  our 
right,  the  great  desert  which  stretches  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  westward,  even  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gariep, — a  region  occupied  only  by  wandering 
Korannas,  Bushmen,  lions,  and  the  wild  game  on 
which  they  feed. 

As  we  rode  along,  I  observed  several  gemsboks. 
This  is  a  beautiful  and  noble-looking  antelope. 
His  long,  straight,  sharp  horns  incline  a  little 
backward,  and  it  is  said  the  animal  can  use  them 
with  formidable  effect  in  self-defence.  Instances 
are  mentioned  by  the  farmers,  of  the  gemsbok 
and  the  lion  being  sometimes  found  lying  dead 
together,  the  former  having  struck  his  horns  into 
the  heart  of  his  destroyer  as  he  sprang  upon  him 
and  broke  his  back. 

Unsaddled  at  noon,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
with  our  bottles  of  milk  and  a  little  bread  with 
which  Mrs.  Melvill  had  supplied  me.  Proceeded 
across  a  barren  plain  without  water  or  a  single 
bush  or  tree.  At  a  great  distance  beyond  were 
the  banks  of  the  Cradock  River,  towards  which  we 
pushed  on  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  reach  water 
and  fuel  before  night.  We  got  there  just  at  sun- 
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set,  and  having  turned  loose  our  horses  to  graze, 
Frederick  and  I  exerted  ourselves  vigorously  to 
collect  enough  of  dry  wood  for  our  watchhres  be¬ 
fore  the  short  twilight  was  over.  W e  then  tied 
up  our  weary  steeds  near  our  central  fire,  kindling 
five  others  around  us,  to  keep  off  the  prowlers  of 
the  desert.  Having  supplied  ourselves  with  water 
from  the  river,  which  rolled  its  calm  broad  current 
in  front  of  us,  we  made  our  supper  of  a  little 
bread  soaked  in  it,  reserving  as  much  as  would 
afford  us  a  meal  next  day,  and  bring  us  again  to 
the  haunts  of  white  men.  At  a  distance  above 
we  heard  the  roaring  of  a  rapid  or  cataract,  the 
sound  of  which  floated  down  the  stream, 

“  Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town,” 

lulling  us  softly  to  repose.  This  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  nights  I  ever  passed  in  the  wilds.  The 
air  was  mild  and  dry,  with  scarcely  a  breath  stir¬ 
ring,  and  the  stars  were  shining  bright  above  in 
the  clear  deep  sky,  displaying  all  the  constellations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

About  midnight,  however,  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  my  clothes  on  fire.  The  fire  had 
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spread  to  the  long  grass  among  which  we  lay,  and 
was  burning  all  round  and  under  me  before  I  was 
awakened  by  the  crackling  of  my  handsome  fur 
carosse.  Except  some  little  damage  sustained  by 
it,  however,  I  suffered  no  injury  from  this  acci¬ 
dent, —which  is  indeed  a  very  common  one  to 
travellers,  if  they  are  not  careful  to  prevent  their 
fires  from  spreading,  by  first  burning  off  the  dry 
grass  to  a  little  distance  around  them,  and  then 
extinguishing  the  flame  with  a  green  branch.* 

27. — A  little  after  three  in  the  morning  we 
ventured  to  turn  out  our  poor  horses  to  graze, 
having  a  long  dreary  journey  before  us  to-day  ere 
we  could  reach  the  first  kraal  of  the  Colonists  ; 
and  just  as  the  sun  began  to  gild  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hills,  we  mounted  our  steeds  and  left  our  bi¬ 
vouac,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Hippopota- 

*  Dr.  Gill,  a  brother  traveller,  lately  met  with  a  more 
disastrous  accident  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  tilt  of  his  waggon  caught  fire ;  and  as  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  of  gunpowder  were  stored  within  it,  no  one  durst 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames, — until  the  powder  exploded, 
shattering  the  vehicle  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  totally  de¬ 
stroying  the  numerous  botanical  and  anatomical  collections 
which  the  unfortunate  naturalist  had  spent  so  many  weary 
months  in  selecting  and  arranging. 
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nius  station,  from  the  number  of  those  animals  of 
which  we  saw  the  traces  on  the  river  banks.  We 
pursued  our  journey  up  the  Cradock,  not  without 
apprehension  of  falling  into  some  of  the  numerous 
pits  made  by  the  Bushmen  and  Korannas  for  en¬ 
trapping  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  opposite  bank  we  observed  a  few 
straggling  Bushmen,  and  the  curling  smoke 
ascending  from  some  Koranna  encampment. 

After  a  hard  ride  of  about  five  hours,  we  reached 
Variderwalt’s-Drift,  where  I  had  first  crossed  the 
Cradock  on  my  way  north.  Here  we  began  to 
consider  ourselves  on  beaten  ground;  and  Frede¬ 
rick  pointed  out  a  distant  mountain,  near  which, 
he  said,  the  boor  resided  whom  Captain  Stocken- 
strom  had  directed  to  provide  me  with  horses. 
From  this  place  we  were  distant,  according  to 
his  calculation,  about  seven  hours,  or  upwards  of 
forty  miles.  We  had  therefore  no  time  to  lose ; 
so,  after  letting  our  horses  graze  a  little,  and 
breakfasting  on  our  last  crust  of  bread,  we  saddled 
up  about  one  o’clock,  and  pushed  forward  at  a 
round  rate. 

For  some  time  our  course  lay  W.  S.  W.  over 
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extensive  plains,  gradually  rising  from  the  river 
Beyond  these,  a  range  of  naked  mountains  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  which,  as  we  approached,  sepa¬ 
rated  into  detached  hills,  admitting  us  into  the 
midst  of  them  without  any  perceptible  ascent. 
About  sunset,  Frederick,  w  ho  was  a  little  ahead 
of  me,  suddenly  stopped,  and  beckoned  me  to 
come  up.  When  I  had  done  so,  he  said  with 
strong  marks  of  alarm,  fc  Prepare  your  gun  ; 
there  stand  two  lions  !”• — pointing  to  two  animals 
in  front  of  us,  which  I  instantly  perceived  to  be 
not  lions,  but  large  hyaenas,  to  which  the  glare  of 
the  setting  sun  gave  a  gigantic  appearance.  I 
therefore  fired  upon  them  without  hesitation,  and 
they  went  scampering  off  with  the  cowardice  na¬ 
tural  to  their  tribe. 

Two  hours  after  sunset,  when  our  horses  tvere 
almost  knocked  up,  and  our  hopes  of  reaching 
the  haunts  of  men  that  evening  nearly  gone,  we 
spied  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  urged  on  our 
drooping  steeds,  till  after  another  tedious  hour 
we  reached,  to  our  great  joy,  an  encampment 
of  several  boors,  with  their  waggons,  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  our  friend  Westhuizen  among  them. 
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They  had  come  thus  far  with  their  cattle  for  the 
sake  of  pasturage,  but  intended  returning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  towards  the  Colony,— -so  that  I  was 
very  fortunate  in  not  being  a  day  later. 

After  the  usual  compliments,  and  when  I  had 
taken  a  seat  among  them  at  the  fire,  and  got 
them  hushed  to  silence,  I  proceeded  to  explain 
the  commotions  which  existed  in  the  Bechuana 
country- — the  devastations  of  the  Mantatees,  or 
savage  cannibals,  and  what  I  had  myself  witness¬ 
ed  at  Lattakoo.  This  news  excited  their  curiosity 
and  amazement  to  the  highest  pitch ;  especially 
the  reports  of  the  invaders  being  cannibals.  Some 
of  them  said  that  they  had  heard  tell  in  their 
youth  of  Menschen-vreeders  (men-eaters,)  but  that 
till  now  they  had  believed  such  stories  to  be  only 
old  women’s  tales.  They  now  began,  however, 
to  entertain  some  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
marauding  hordes  crossing  the  Great  River.  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  put  them  on  the  alert, 
though  not  to  alarm  them  with  unnecessary  ter¬ 
rors,  and  I  therefore  explained,  as  far  as  I  could, 
the  precise  state  of  affairs  among  the  Griquas  and 
Bechuanas . 
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I  found  that  Westhuizen  had  here  a  flock  of 
6,300  sheep,  which  he  was  obliged  to  guard  from 
the  lions  and  hyaenas,  by  keeping  up  every  night 
a  circle  of  fires  around  the  kraals  ;  nor  was  this 
precaution  always  found  sufficient.  This  boor 
told  me  that  the  day  after  he  and  his  party  had 
left  me  at  the  ford  of  the  Cradock  River,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Landdrost,  at  Vanderwalt’s,  they  were 
benighted  and  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  waggon  ; 
and  that  before  morning  three  of  the  horses  were 
killed  by  lions.  All  the  boors  expressed  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  my  returning  safe,  and  without  loss, 
through  a  country  abounding  so  much  with  beasts 
of  prey. 

Having  taken  a  hearty  supper  with  these  jolly 
shepherds,  I  retired  into  one  of  their  waggons, 
and  enjoyed  a  night  of  profound  repose,  free  from 
the  dread  of  being  attacked  by  Bushmen  or  wild 
beasts,  and  thankful  for  my  safe  return  into  a 
more  civilized  community. 

28.— This  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle  around  me, 
and  rejoiced  to  hear  such  homely  sounds. 

This  country  is  excellent  for  grazing,  and  is 
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resorted  to  by  the  colonists  on  that  account. 
About  forty  miles  westward,  is  situated  a  tract  of 
country  called  Burders  Lake  by  the  Missionaries. 
It  is  a  valley  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  occupied 
by  a  chain  of  pools,  which  are  in  fact  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Brak  River,  a  periodical  stream, 
which  only  flows  after  copious  rains,  and  even  the 
pools  are  frequently  dried  up  for  a  whole  season. 

My  friend  Westhuizen,  having  abundance  of 
horses,  kindly  proposed  to  drive  me  himself  a 
stage  in  his  waggon.  To  this  I  willingly  agreed, 
and  having  left  here  my  lad  Frederick,  to  enable 
him  to  join  the  Landdrost  on  the  surveying  party 
at  the  Zeekoe  River  (parting  not  without  regret 
on  both  sides,  after  the  toils  and  dangers  we  had 
encountered  together),  I  left  Rok’s- kraal,  as  the 
spot  is  called,  and  rattled  away  with  Westhuizen 
in  his  eight-horse  vehicle,  through  a  wild,  hilly 
country,  abounding  with  game,  but  generally  de¬ 
ficient  in  water.  After  a  sharp  ride  we  reached 
Jakhal’s-Fonteyn,  the  first  <e  request  place”  in  a 
district  called  the  Winterveld,  which  extends  be- 
tween  this  and  the  Nieuwveld  mountains. 

I  had  been  furnished  by  Captain  Stockenstrom 
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with  a  written  order  directing  all  the  inhabitants, 
whom  I  might  call  upon,  to  supply  me  with  relays 
of  horses  and  guides ;  but  I  found  that  the  news 
I  brought  respecting  the  Mantatees,  was  generally 
sufficient  to  procure  me  every  requisite  aid  without 
producing  my  order.  On  Westhuizen  mentioning 
to  the  matron  of  Jakhal’s-Fonteyn  some  of  my 
intelligence  respecting  the  invaders,  she  exclaim¬ 
ed,  with  every  mark  of  terror,  “  Now  God  help 
us,  our  children,  and  our  children's  children  !  for 
I  always  dreaded  some  great  mischief  from  the 
savages  to  the  northward.”  On  being  told  that 
the  Mantatees  were  cannibals,  she  inquired  if  they 
“had  eyes  in  their  legs!”  having  been  told  in 
her  youth,  she  said,  that  the  cannibals  were  so 
provided.  On  this  point,  I  replied,  I  could  not 
furnish  ocular  evidence,  having  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  inspecting  them  so  narrowly  ;  but  I  was 
certain,  at  least,  that  they  could  see  very  well, 
and  run  very  fast. 

Having  satisfied  Westhuizen  for  the  trouble  I 
had  given  him  and  the  horses  with  which  he  had 
furnished  me,  I  started  from  this  place  with  two 
horses  and  a  guide,  and  soon  reached  another 
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boor’s  of  the  name  of  Zwarts.  On  inquiring  for 
horses,  he  said,  “  Ik  heb  geen  paarden,  Mynheer” 
(I  have  no  horses,  Sir)  ;  but  when  I  told  him  that 
it  was  of  little  consequence  to  me  to  hasten  my 
journey,  but,  perhaps,  of  very  important  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  Colony,  and  particularly  to  the 
frontier  boors  ;  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  news 
of  the  Mantatees,  he  instantly  changed  his  tone — 
asked  me  to  come  into  his  tent  and  drink  a  cup 
of  “  tea-water”  with  his  vrouw  while  he  sent  out 
for  horses ;  and  scarcely  had  I  time  to  drink  of 
the  dismal  tea-water,”  when  I  was  informed 
that  the  horses  were  already  saddled.  Up  I 
started,  therefore,  and  galloped  on. 

A  little  before  dusk  I  reached  the  place  of  the 
Veld-Cornet  Oberholzer,  which  lies  close  under  a 
lofty  table  mountain,  much  resembling  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  at  Cape  Town.  Having  explained  to 
this  functionary  the  nature  of  the  commotions 
now  existing  in  the  Bechuana  country,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  extending  to  the  borders  of  the 
Colony,  he  urged  me  to  write  immediately  a  full 
account  of  what  I  had  heard  and  seen  to  the 
Landdrost  Stockenstrom,  offering  at  the  same 
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time  to  forward  my  letter  by  express,  while  I 
myself  proceeded  direct  to  Cape  Town  by  the  way 
of  Beaufort.  Having  acceded  to  this  suggestion, 
I  retired  to  rest  at  a  late  hour. 

29- — The  Veld-Cornet  not  only  sent  off  my 
dispatches  to  Captain  Stockenstrom,  but  furnished 
me  with  an  additional  order  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district,  to  afford  me  every  aid  in  their 
power,  and  speed  me  on  without  delay.  Leav¬ 
ing  this  hospitable  and  active  man,  I  proceeded 
through  a  parched  Karroo  country,  obtaining  re¬ 
lays  at  several  places  without  delay  or  difficulty  ; 
but  from  the  necessity  of  going  from  one  boor’s 
house  to  another,  for  this  purpose,  my  course 
was  considerably  lengthened  in  a  zig-zag  manner. 
I  passed  through  prodigious  flocks  of  springboks, 
spread  over  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach: 
the  number  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
nicety,  but  I  suppose  I  saw  at  least  100,000  in 
the  course  of  fifty  miles.  They  were  migrating 
from  the  great  desert  towards  the  Colony.  In  a 
thorny  ravine  we  also  startled  a  few  koodoos  ; 
but  the  latter  animal  is  usually  found  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  and  its 
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branches,  than  in  the  plains.*  Stopped  this  night 
with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Botha. 

30. — Pursued  my  journey  in  a  similar  manner 
through  a  country  of  the  same  description,  and 
reached,  late  at  night,  the  encampment  of  a 
boor  named  Burgers,  who,  I  found,  was  related 
to  the  master  of  Arend,  the  runaway  slave 
whom  I  met  in  the  Bechuana  country.  With 
this  person  I  made  arrangements  for  purchasing 
Arend’s  freedom  from  his  owner. f  The  colonists, 
as  I  came  along,  inquired  anxiously  if  I  had 
seen  many  springboks,  and  were  much  concerned 

to  hear  that  they  were  advancing  upon  them  ; 

♦ 

for  these  beautiful  creatures,  when  they  spread 
over  the  inhabited  country  in  such  migrations, 
are  more  dreaded  than  even  the  devouring  lo- 

*  An  engraving  of  the  koodoo  and  springbok  will  he 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

f  This  was  ultimately  effected  through  the  friendly 
agency  of  Captain  Stockenstrom  ;  though  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  delay  and  difficulty ;  for  the  master  finding  an 
Englishman  interested  in  obtaining  the  slave's  freedom  stood 
out  stoutly,  a  long  while,  for  4000  rix-dollars  (about  double 
the  slave's  value,  had  he  been  in  his  hands),  but  at  length 
he  agreed  to  take  1500  rix-dollars ;  and  poor  Arend  is  now 
a  freeman,  having  honourably  repaid  the  purchase  money 
by  remitting  ivory  to  Cape  Town. 
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ousts ;  they  eat  up  entirely  both  corn  and  pas¬ 
ture,  and  frequently  oblige  the  farmers  to  fly 
with  their  flocks  to  other  districts.* 

*  The  following  account  of  the  Trek-bokken,  or  migrating 
springboks,  is  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Captain  Stocken- 
strom,  who  has  often  personally  witnessed  the  scenes  he  so 
vividly  describes  : — 

“  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  passing  over  some 
of  the  extensive  tracts  of  the  interior,  and  admiring  that 
elegant  antelope  the  springbok,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
plains,  and  bounding  in  playful  innocence,  to  figure  to  him¬ 
self,  that  these  ornaments  of  the  desert  can  often  become  as 
destructive  as  the  locusts  themselves.  The  incredible  num¬ 
bers  which  sometimes  pour  in  from  the  north,  during  pro¬ 
tracted  droughts,  distress  the  farmer  inconceivably.  Any 
attempt  at  numerical  computation  would  be  vain ;  and  by 
trying  to  come  near  the  truth,  the  writer  would  subject  him¬ 
self  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
country,  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  availing  himself  of  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  assumed  privilege.  Yet  it  is  well  known  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  that  on  the  approach  of  the'  Trek-bokken,  the  grazier 
makes  up  his  mind  to  look  for  pasturage  for  his  flocks  else¬ 
where,  and  considers  himself  entirely  dispossessed  of  his 
lands  until  heavy  rains  fall.  Every  attempt  to  save  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  if  they  be  not  enclosed  by  high  and  thick 
hedges,  proves  abortive.  Heaps  of  dry  manure  (the  fuel  of 
the  Sneeuwbergen  and  other  parts)  are  placed  close  to  each 
other  round  the  fields,  and  set  on  fire  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
cause  a  dense  smoke,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  antelopes  will 
be  deterred  from  their  inroads ;  but  the  dawn  of  day  exposes 
the  ineflicacy  of  the  precaution,  by  showing  the  lands,  which 
appeared  proud  of  their  promising  verdure  the  evening 
before,  covered  with  thousands,  and  reaped  level  with  the 
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July  1. — This  forenoon  I  ascended  the  first 
part  of  the  Nieuwveld  ridge  of  mountains,  being 

ground.  Instances  have  been  known  of  some  of  these 
prodigious  droves  passing  through  docks  of  sheep,  and 
numbers  of  the  latter,  carried  along  with  the  torrent,  being 
lost  to  their  owner,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts. 
As  long  as  these  droughts  last,  their  inroads  and  depredations 
continue  ;  and  the  havock  committed  upon  them  is  of  course 
great,  as  they  constitute  the  food  of  all  classes  ;  but  no  sooner 
do  the  rains  fall,  than  they  disappear,  and  in  a  few  days 
become  as  scarce  on  the  northern  borders  as  in  the  more  pro¬ 
tected  districts  of  Bruintjes-Hoogte  and  Camdeboo. 

“  The  African  colonists  themselves  can  form  no  conception 
of  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  these  animals ; 
and,  from  their  not  being  able  to  account  for  it,  those  who 
have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  these  scenes,  consider  their 
accounts  as  exaggerated  ;  but  a  little  more  minute  inspection 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Orange  River  solves  the  difficulty 
at  once.  The  immense  desert  tracts  between  that  river 
and  our  Colony,  westward  of  the  Zeekoe  River,  destitute  of 
permanent  springs,  and  therefore  uninhabitable  by  human 
beings  for  any  length  of  time,  are,  notwithstanding,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  stagnant  pools,  and  vleysj ’  or  natural  reser¬ 
voirs  of  brackish  water,  which,  however  bad,  satisfies  the 
game.  In  these  extensive,  boundless  plains,  the  springboks 
multiply,  undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  (except  when  occasion¬ 
ally  a  Bosjesman  is  by  starvation  driven  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt,)  until  the  country  literally  swarms  with  them ;  when, 
perhaps,  one  year  out  of  four  or  five,  a  lasting  drought  leaves 
the  pools  exhausted,  and  parches  up  the  soil,  naturally 
inclined  to  sterility.  Want  then,  principally  of  water,  drives 
those  myriads  of  animals  either  to  the  Orange  River  or  to 
the  Colony,  when  they  intrude  in  the  manner  above  de- 
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the  first  abrupt  rise  I  had  met' with  since  leaving 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep.  The  Nieuwveld  chain 
is  continued  eastward  by  the  Sneeuwberg,  and 
that  by  the  Bosehberg,  the  Cahaberg,  the  Winter- 
berg,  and  the  mountains  of  Cafferland,  extending 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay.  In  the 
mountains  to-day  I  passed  through  another  mul¬ 
titudinous  division  of  the  migrating  springboks. 

About  four  o’clock  I  reached  the  house  of  a  man 
of  the  name  of  De  Clercq.  This  old  gentleman 
was  sitting  smoking  his  pipe  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  Turkish  Fa^ha.  Seeing  nothing  in  my  jaded 
appearance  that  demanded  particular  ceremony, 
he  kept  his  seat,  scarcely  deigning  to  honour  me 
with  a  condescending  nod,  and,  on  my  asking 
him  to  supply  me  with  horses  and  a  guide  for  hire 
he  grumbled  out — “  You  may  just  as  well  attempt 

scribed.  But  when  the  bountiful  thunder-clouds  pour  their 
torrents  upon  our  burnt-up  country,  reanimating  vegetation, 
and  restoring  plenty  to  all  graminivorous  animals, — then, 
when  we  could,  perhaps,  afford  to  harbour  those  unwelcome 
visitors,  their  own  instinct  and  our  persecutions  propel  them 
again  to  their  more  sterile  but  more  peaceful  valleys  and 
plains,  to  recruit  the  numbers  lost  during  their  migration, 
and  to  resume  their  attacks  upon  us  when  their  wants  shall 
again  compel  them. 

Graaff-Reinet,  Feb.  1  Oth,  1824.” 
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to  hang  me  up  as  to  procure  horses  from  me.”— 
“Very  well,”  said  I,  “  my  good  friend,  it  is  all 
one  to  me.  I  see  you  have  got  a  good  house,  and 
a  hospitable-looking  vrouw  ;  so  I  11  e’en  take  up 
my  lodging  with  you,  with  all  my  heart,  till  you 
are  in  better  humour.”  With  that  I  presented 
him  my  order;  on  seeing  which  he  instantly  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  civil  tone,  saying,  “  Come,  come, 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  for  you,  as  you 
seem  a  good  sort  of  fellow  and  on  explaining 
the  nature  of  my  journey,  he  soon  produced  two 
horses  and  a  guide. 

Although  I  had  come  about  fifty  miles  to-day, 
and  had  still  above  forty  to  ride  before  I  could 
reach  Beaufort,  I  resolved  to  make  a  hard  push 
for  it.  Leaving,  therefore,  old  De  Clercq,  (whom, 
notwithstanding  his  gruff  dignity,  I  found  to  be 
a  friendly  sort  of  man,)  I  descended  through  a 
defile  from  the  mountains,  and  found  myself  at 
sunset  on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Karroo.  The 
word  Karroo ,  in  the  Hottentot  language,  signifies 
an  arid  desert,  and  is  specially  applied  to  this 
great  wilderness,  extending  between  the  Zwart- 
bergen,  or  Black  Mountains,  on  the  one  side, 
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and  the  Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuwberg  ridge  on  the 
other.  This  plain  is  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  at  a  rough  average,  about  eighty  in 
breadth.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling 
spots  around  its  skirts,  supplied  with  permanent 
springs  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  the  Karroo  is 
only  fit  for  human  residence  during  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,— after  the  fall  of  the  periodical,  or  rather 
the  occasional  rains,  for  sometimes  more  than 
one  season  intervenes  without  them.  Its  principal 
inhabitants,  are,  therefore,  the  wild  game,  espe¬ 
cially  springboks,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  who 
accompany  them  ;  and  who,  as  the  water  and 
pasturage  fail  in  one  quarter,  migrate  to  another. 

Along  the  margin  of  this  waste  we  galloped  at 
a  good  rate,  on  a  level  beaten  path.  About  half¬ 
way  on  I  found  a  boor  outspanned,  and  resting 
in  his  tent.  He  was  travelling,  he  told  me,  to 
Cape  Town,  with  some  curious  animals  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  bring  down  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  for  which  he  was  to  receive  1000 
rix-dollars.  His  menagerie  consisted,  I  found,  of 
a  couple  of  gnoos,  as  many  blesboks,  and  one 
zebra.  He  pressed  me  to  take  a  soopic  with  him, 
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to  which  I  willingly  agreed,  as  the  night  was 
very  chilly,  but  asked  for  water  to  mix  with  the 
brandy.  44  Ah  !”  said  Mynheer,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  64  all  you  Englishmen  murder  good 
brandy  by  making  grog  of  it :  all  your  punch 
and  your  wine  are  but  foul  water,  in  my  opinion, 
compared  to  the  pure,  unpolluted,  high-flavoured 
brandy.”  So  saying,  he  tossed  off  his  soopie ,  and 
smacked  his  lips  while  I  sipped  my  grog.  This 
man  expressed  the  general  sentiments  of  the  coun¬ 
try  boors  on  this  point. 

Reached  Beaufort  about  midnight.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  little  village  were  buried  in  sleep, 
but  I  called  up  Mr.  Baird,  the  Deputy  Landdrost, 
whom  I  knew,  and  was  welcomed  with  much  cor¬ 
diality.  I  had  rode  to-day  about  ninety  miles, 
and  was  glad  to  retire  to  a  good  bed,  and  a  quiet 
room,  once  more. 

When  I  set  out  on  this  journey,  I  could  not  have 
travelled  half  the  distance  daily,  without  being 
excessively  fatigued.  Now  practice  had  trained  me 
to  continue  this  rapid  progress,  and  with  fre¬ 
quently  only  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
without  feeling  at  all  oppressed  or  weakened  by  it. 
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2. — Mr.  Baird  having  proposed  to  provide  a 
horse-waggon  to  carry  me  across  the  Great  Karroo, 
by  the  way  of  the  Gamka  River,  I  willingly 
accepted  of  this  conveyance,  and  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  in  surveying  the  village,  until  the  horses 
were  brought  from  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beaufort  was  created  a  sub-drostdy  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  village  which  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  magistracy,  contains  about  thirty  houses.  It 
is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Nieuwveld  moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  verge  of  the  Karroo.  It  is  watered 
principally  by  a  fountain,  which  forms  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Gamka  River  ;  but  this  is  too  slen¬ 
der  a  stream  to  afford  sufficient  water  for  any  ex¬ 
tent  of  cultivation ;  and  so  precarious  are  the  rains 
in  this  quarter,  that  none  had  fallen  here,  as  I 
was  told,  for  three  years.  From  this  single  fact, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  disadvantages  of 
this  part  of  the  Colony  ;  nor  has  it  been  found 
practicable  to  place  the  Drostdy  in  a  more  eligible 
situation,  without  removing  it  at  least  150  miles, 
to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  district. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Journey  through  the  Great  Karroo.  — Description  of  the 
Oango  Caverns. — Arrival  at  Hex  River. — Drostdy  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  — Franschehoek  Pass. 

July  2. — In  the  afternoon  I  left  Beaufort  in 
a  waggon  drawn  by  eight  horses.  I  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  boors,  one  of  whom  informed  me, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he  had  lately 
been  out  upon  a  commando  against  the  Bushmen, 
in  which  thirty  of  those  unfortunate  creatures 
were  shot ;  namely,  twenty-six  men,  two  women, 
and  two  children  !  This  is  truly  a  shocking  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  it  appears  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  the  enormities  which  Mr.  Barrow  so  loudly 
reprobated  thirty  years  ago,  are  still  continued 
under  the  beneficent  sway  of  England. 

The  Karroo  was  at  this  time  dismally  parched 
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up : — not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  any  green  thing 
was  to  be  seen,  except  the  mimosas  which  skirt 
the  banks  of  the  dried-up  river.  We  stopped  this 
evening  at  a  boor’s  house,  about  three  hours  from 
the  Drostdy. 

3.  — After  a  long  and  tiresome  day’s  journey, 
we  outspanned,  in  the  evening,  near  a  pool  in  the 
channel  of  the  Gamka,  and  kindled  a  large  fire 
to  keep  off  the  lions  which  often  infest  this  path. 

4.  — Reached  Jakhal’s-Fonteyn,  the  residence 
of  Botha,  one  of  my  companions,  a  little  after 
mid-day.  This  place  lies  near  the  foot  of  the 
Zwartberg,  on  the  Dwyka,  or  Rhinoceros  River. 
Owing  to  the  severe  drought,  1100  sheep,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  my 
host,  had  perished  within  the  last  fourteen  months. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  had  suffered 
equally.  Botha,  though  only  about  forty-four 
years  of  age,  was,  I  found,  the  father  of  nineteen 
children,  all  by  one  wife,  who  was  a  jolly-looking 
matron  of  his  own  age,  and  likely  enough  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  have  half-a-dozen  more. 

The  Zwartberg,  or  Black  Mountain  ridge,  di¬ 
vides  the  Great  Karroo  by  an  almost  impassable 
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barrier  from  the  Lange-Kloof,  the  valley  of  Oli- 
phant’s  River,  and  other  divisions  of  the  George 
and  Swellendam  districts.  The  Gamka,  and 
other  torrents,  issuing  from  the  skirts  of  the 
Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuvvberg,  after  sweeping  the 
level  Karroo,  cross  this  ridge  by  narrow  chasms, 
and  swell  with  their  transitory  deluges  the  Gau- 
ritz  and  Chamtoos  Rivers.  Except  for  these  out¬ 
lets,  the  Great  Karroo  basin  would  apparently 
form  (at  least  in  rainy  seasons)  the  bottom  of  a 
prodigious  lake  or  marsh. 

Directly  across  the  Zwartberg,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  I  now  halted,  lies 
the  small  secluded  tract  called  the  Can  go,  contain¬ 
ing  the  remarkable  caverns  which  I  visited  in 
18 22,  as  has  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
face.  These  caverns  were  discovered  so  long  ago 
as  1 780,  by  a  boor,  who  was  out  hunting  among 
the  mountains,  and  have  been  frequently  visited 
since  ;  but  as  they  have  been  described  by  no 
preceding  writer,  some  account  of  them  may,  per¬ 
haps,  not  be  unacceptable,  and  may  be  as  conve¬ 
niently  inserted  here,  as  in  any  other  part  of  my 
narrative. 
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Having  arrived  the  preceding  evening  at  a  far¬ 
mer's  of  the  name  of  Botha,  in  the  district  of 
George,  who  resides  a  few  miles  from  the  caverns, 
I  made  arrangements  with  him  to  accompany  me 
thither.  Accordingly  Mynheer  Botha,  with  three 
of  his  sons,  and  two  of  his  neighbours,  and  with 
five  slaves  to  assist,  proceeded  along  with  me  to 
the  grotto  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  in  the  side 
of  a  rocky  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  The  mouth  has  the  appearance  of 
an  irregular  dark -looking  gateway,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  enters  the  rock  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  a  brook  which  has 
its  source  in  some  desolate  ravines  to  the  east¬ 
ward. 

Advancing  from  the  entrance  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  in  a  crooked  but  horizontal  direction, 

we  came  to  an  abrupt  precipice  of  about  thirty- 

* 

three  feet,  which  we  descended  by  the  aid  of  a 
ladder  brought  for  the  purpose.  On  reaching  the 
bottom,  several  lighted  torches  borne  by  the  slaves 
displayed  a  most  magnificent  scene.  We  found 
ourselves  in  an  apartment  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  broad,  and  varying  in 
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height  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  This  hall  was 
adorned  with  the  most  splendid  stalactites ;  some 
in  the  shape  of  columns,  rising  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet,  and  one  majestic  one  not  less  than 
sixty ;  others  assuming  the  fantastic  forms  of 
cauliflowers,  festoons,  and  a  variety  of  grotesque 
figures.  Many  of  these  stalactites  were  quite 
transparent,  and  reflected  the  glare  of  the  torches 
with  a  very  brilliant  and  enchanting  effect.  This 
apartment  was  called  Van -Zyl’s- Hall,  after  the 
name  of  its  first  discoverer. 

From  Van-Zyl’s-Hall,  a  long  range  of  apart¬ 
ments  open  up,  one  beyond  another,  which  the 
boors  and  other  visitors  have  distinguished  by 
such  names  as  suited  their  fancy.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  the  Registry,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  wall  being  inscribed  with  the  names  of  many 
visitors.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  height  apparently  about  thirty  feet.  This 
served  as  the  vestibule  for  a  noble  apartment, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  ornamented  also, 
though  not  so  splendidly  as  the  first,  by  many 
gorgeous  stalactites.  A  sort  of  gallery  leads  out 
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of  this,  about  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  height  at  the  entrance,  but  narrowing  as  it 
penetrates  inward,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about 
sixty  feet,  it  is  terminated  by  another  abrupt 
descent. 

No  one  had  hitherto  explored  the  cavern  be¬ 
yond  this  spot,  and  as  the  ladder  at  the  entrance 
could  not  conveniently  be  brought  forward,  I 
contrived  to  scramble  down  the  precipice,  which 
was  only  about  fourteen  feet  in  depth.  Three  of 
the  slaves  followed  me,  but  so  confusedly  that  all 
their  torches  were  extinguished  in  coming  down. 
Mine,  fortunately,  was  not,  and  re-lighting  theirs, 
I  proceeded  to  explore  the  recesses  of  this  far¬ 
thest  grotto.  Finding  the  atmosphere  here  very 
oppressive,  and  being  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
foul  air,  I  directed  the  slaves  to  keep  at  a  good 
distance  behind  me,  in  order  that  their  lights 
might  remain  in  reserve  in  the  event  of  mine 
being  extinguished.  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
I  fully  examined  this  chamber,  and  found  it  to  be 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  fifty  broad, 
and  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 
At  the  extremity  I  was  stopped  by  a  wall  or  rock, 
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in  the  middle  of  which,  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
there  appeared  another  opening.  Fancying  that 
this  might  be  a  continuation  of  the  cavern,  I  con¬ 
trived  to  clamber  up,  in  the  manner  of  a  chimney- . 
sweep,  between  two  columns  of  spar,  and  exa¬ 
mined  this  excavation  also ;  but  I  found  it  to  be 
merely  a  narrow  chasm,  remarkable  neither  in 
its  extent  nor  decorations.  Beyond  this  I  dis¬ 
covered  no  opening,  and  considered  it  therefore 
as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the  caverns.  At  this  spot 

I  calculated  that  I  was  about  1500  feet  from  the 

* 

entrance. 

Retracing  my  steps,  and  again  ascending  the 
precipice  (not  without  some  difficulty),  I  returned 
to  my  companions,  who  were  waiting  with  some 
anxiety  for  our  safety  at  the  last  descent.  I  was 
congratulated  on  my  success ;  and  Mynheer  Botha, 
the  guardian  of  this  Pandemonian  palace,  did  me 
the  honour  to  confer  my  name  on  the  chamber  I 
had  now  explored. 

I  then  examined  the  whole  of  this  immense 
cavern  in  detail,  and  was  shown  a  variety  of 
smaller  chambers,  or  recesses,  opening  out  of  the 
great  gallery,  or  range  of  state  apartments.  One 
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of  the  smaller  grottoes  is  called  the  Yskegel  Kamer, 
from  its  being  hung  round  with  stalactites  resem¬ 
bling  icicles.  Another  very  beautiful  one  is  called 
the  Bath,  on  account  of  its  containing  several 
curious  natural  cisterns,  formed  by  petrifactions, 
and  resembling  marble  basins  hollowed  by  art  in 
the  living  rock.  These  basins  were  full  of  fresh 
water,  delightfully  cool  and  limpid. 

The  schistoze,  or  whinstone  rock,  which  forms 
the  walls  and  roof  of  this  cavern,  is  hard  and 
compact,  but  penetrated  in  many  places  by  fis¬ 
sures,  through  which  the  water  oozing  after  heavy 
rains,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  from  the  superincumbent  strata  through 
which  it  is  filtered,  forms,  as  it  trickles  drop  by 
drop,  the  infinitude  of  grotesque  and  singular 
figures  with  which  these  grottoes  abound  ;  assum¬ 
ing,  some  the  shapes  of  regular  columns,  others 
of  cauliflowers,  cascades,  pulpits,  animals,  drapery, 
&c.  &c.  The  drawings  which  I  have  given  will 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  some  of  these  to  the  reader 
than  any  attempt  at  more  minute  description. 

In  some  parts  of  the  caves  the  roof  and  walls 
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were  covered  with  myriads  of  bats,  many  of  which, 
awakened  by  the  unwonted  light  and  clamour, 
began  to  fly  about,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  prevent  them  from  extinguishing  our  lights 
The  floor  was  in  many  places  covered  several  feet 
deep  with  their  excrement,  dry  as  chaff ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bath-room,  probably  from 
being  moister  than  other  parts  of  the  cavern,  was 
entirely  free  from  this  nuisance,  and  the  water  as 
pure  and  limpid  as  crystal. 

Having  once  more  surveyed  Van -Zyls- Hall,  I 
ascended  the  ladder,  requesting  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  fall  back  a  little  into  the  cavern,  while  I 
took  a  hasty  sketch  of  them  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice.  The  effect  was  strikingly  picturesque. 
The  glare  of  the  torches  held  by  the  black  slaves, 
showing  dimly  the  bandit-looking  forms  of  the 
boors,  grim  and  fierce  as  Dirk  Hatteraick  him¬ 
self, — and  the  strange,  grotesque,  unearthly  shapes 
of  the  stalactites,  half  hidden,  half  revealed,  form¬ 
ed  altogether  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  vividly  recalled  to  my  ima¬ 
gination  some  of  the  descriptions  of  caverns  in 
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the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  probably  suggested 
by  actual  scenery  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  I  now  contemplated. 

On  returning  to  upper  day,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  nearly  seven  hours  in  surveying  the  caverns, 
and  in  sketching  (with  the  aid  of  an  old  German 
draughtsman,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,)  the 
drawings  that  accompany  this  volume,  and  several 
others  which  have  not  been  engraved. 

I  now  revert  to  my  homeward  route,  along  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Great  Karroo. 

After  some  refreshment,  and  a  short  nap  at 
Jakhal’s-Fonteyn,  I  proceeded,  as  formerly,  with 
horses  and  a  guide  ;  crossed  the  Dwyka  and 
Bloed  Rivers,  and  reached  about  midnight  Harte- 
beest-Fonteyn.  Though  obliged  to  knock  up  the 
family  at  this  untimely  hour,  I  met  with  a  most 
civil  and  hospitable  reception,  and  supper  and  a 
shake-down  were  immediately  provided  for  me. 

5. — Proceeded  with  the  same  horses,  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  relay  at  this  place.  The  coun¬ 
try  still  miserably  parched  and  barren.  I  had 
scarcely  seen  a  single  wild  animal  since  leaving 
the  Nieuwveld  mountains.  The  skeletons  of  cat- 
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tie  which  had  perished  in  crossing  the  barren 
desert,  were  numerous  along  our  route. 

After  a  delay  of  some  hours,  procured  a  farther 
relay  of  horses  at  the  Veld-Cornet  Olivier’s,  near 
the  Buffalo  River  ;  which,  like  all  the  other  ri¬ 
vers  I  had  lately  crossed,  was  only  a  dry  channel, 
with  here  and  there  some  scanty  pools  of  brackish 
water.  Slept  this  night  at  a  place  called  Riet- 
Fonteyn. 

6.— -The  country  now  began  to  look  less  de¬ 
solate,  some  rain  having  fallen  here  recently ;  and 
as  we  approached  the  Bokkeveld  mountains,  birds 
and  animals  were  again  met  with. 

After  crossing  the  lofty  ridge  which  environs 
the  Hex  River,  I  reached  that  romantic  valley 
about  sunset,  and  viewed,  with  a  degree  of  plea¬ 
sure  not  easily  described,  the  country  rich  with 
vegetation,  studded  with  farms,  and  sparkling  with 
rivulets,  after  travelling  all  the  way  from  the 
Gariep,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  without 
seeing  a  running  stream  or  a  green  pasture. 

Changing  horses  at  the  Veld-Cornet  de  Vos  s, 
who  has  a  handsome  substantial  house,  with  flou¬ 
rishing  gardens  and  orchards,  I  pushed  on  to 
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Ralph  Vandermerwe’s,  where  I  stopped  for  the 
night,  after  a  hard  day’s  ride  of  nearly  100  miles, 
having  been  exactly  twenty  hours  on  horseback. 

7. — Emerging  from  this  romantic  valley,  I 
reached  the  Drostdy  of  Worcester  at  an  early 
hour,  and  breakfasted  with  Captain  Trappes,  the 
Landdrost.  This  village  is  of  very  recent  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  contains  as  yet  only  about  ten 
houses.  It  has  been  made  the  seat  of  magistracy 
in  place  of  Tulbagh,  and  the  name  of  Worcester 
given  to  the  district  instead  of  the  former  Dutch 
appellation.  Being  the  capital  of  a  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous  district,  it  will  doubtless  rapidly  increase 
in  size,  although  the  village  of  Tulbagh  remains 
as  its  rival  in  some  respects  ;  and  its  local  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  little  awkward  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  overflowing  of  the  Breede  and  Hex 
Rivers  renders  it  sometimes  inaccessible  from  all 
sides  but  the  Bokkeveld,  for  weeks  together.  A 
very  spacious  and  magnificent  Drostdy-house  is 
now  erecting  here. 

Leaving  Worcester  at  eleven  o’clock,  I  crossed 
the  Breede  River,  passed  the  Brand-Vallei  hot- 
springs,  (described  by  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  and 
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Burchell,)  and  changing  horses  at  De  Toil’s, 
reached  the  commencement  of  the  Franschehoek 
Pass  at  sunset.  Two  hundred  English  soldiers, 
under  an  engineer  officer,  had  been  employed  for 
about  two  years  in  making  a  waggon-road  through 
this  steep  and  rugged  defile ;  but  more  than  half 
the  work  was  still  to  be  accomplished.*  I  got 
through,  however,  after  a  long  and  perilous  scram¬ 
ble  among  bogs  and  precipices,  and  reached  the 
house  of  my  worthy  friend  the  Veld-Cornet  Hugo, 
in  Franschehoek,  about  nine  o’clock. 

8. — Passing  rapidly  through  the  pleasant  and 
well-known  valleys  of  Franschehoek,  Drakenstein, 
and  the  pass  of  Banghoek,  I  reached  Stellenbosch 
to  breakfast ;  and  being  supplied  by  the  Land- 
drost,  Mr.  Ryneveld,  with  fresh  horses,  and  a 
dienaar  (police  man)  to  accompany  me,  I  arrived, 
in  a  few  hours,  at  Rondeboseh,  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  Colonel  Bird,  the  colonial  secretary,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  northern  frontier,  and  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  of  the  Mantatee  invaders.  As  this  was 

*  This  path  has  been  since  completed,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  public  works  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  about  7>000/.  exclusive  of  the  labour  of  the  soldiery . 
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the  first  intimation  that  had  reached  Cape  Town 
of  the  approach  of  these  marauders,  the  news  I 
brought  excited  some  surprise ;  but  the  whole  in¬ 
formation  resting  solely  upon  my  own  authority, 
there  were  individuals  who,  at  that  time,  were 
disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
However,  Government  appeared  to  appreciate  duly 
the  speedy  assiduity  with  which  I  had  travelled 
down  with  the  intelligence,  by  forwarding  ammu¬ 
nition  to  the  frontier  for  the  protection  of  the 
Colony. 

In  the  evening  I  arrived  in  Cape  Town,  not  a 
little  pleased  to  reach  my  own  quiet  home  after 
such  a  long  and  arduous  excursion.  On  review¬ 
ing  my  route,  I  found  I  had  been  absent  just 
eighty  days,  fifty  of  which  had  been  occupied  in 
actual  travelling,  and  the  remaining  thirty  spent 
at  different  places  on  my  route.  In  this  time  I 
had  traversed  a  space  of  about  3100  English 
miles  ;  having  travelled  2500  miles  on  horseback, 
and  600  in  waggons.  During  the  last  fourteen 
days,  (not  including  the  one  I  spent  at  Beaufort,) 
I  had  travelled  above  1100  miles,  averaging  nearly 
80  miles  per  day. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Proceedings  of  the  Griqua  Commando. —  Defeat  of  the  Man- 
tatees. — Barbarous  Conduct  of  the  Bechuanas. — Prisoners. 
— Language,  Dress,  and  Weapons  of  the  Invaders. 

Haying  brought  the  journal  of  my  excursion 
to  the  Bechuana  country  to  a  close,  I  now  revert 
to  the  transactions  that  occurred  there  immedi¬ 
ately  after  my  departure ;  the  particulars  of  which 
are  both  interesting  in  themselves,  and  requisite 
to  be  detailed  here,  in  order  to  elucidate  my  sub¬ 
sequent  remarks,  *  and  afford  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  Southern  Africa. 
I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  render  these  details 
perfectly  authentic,  from  the  written  narratives  of 
Messrs.  Melvill  and  Moffat,  which  are  now  before 
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On  Mr.  Melvill’s  arrival  at  Kuruman,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  with  the  Missionaries  and  chiefs 
of  the  Griquas,  and  it  was  settled  that  Waterboer 
should  act  as  chief  captain  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Mantatees,  while  Messrs.  Melvill  and 
Moffat  accompanied  them  with  the  view  of  open¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
savages,  and  of  using  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  human  blood.  Ma- 
teebe  and  his  chiefs  were  invited  to  join  the  com¬ 
mando  with  their  warriors ;  but  with  -an  intima¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  battle  being  inevita¬ 
ble,  the  Bech uanas  must  strictly  refrain  from  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children  (as  is  their  usual 
barbarous  practice),  and  that  all  of  the  enemy 
who  laid  down  their  arms  should  receive  quarter 
as  prisoners  of  war.  To  these  conditions  Mateebe 
assented  with  apparent  cordiality,  and  promised 
to  issue  orders  that  they  should  be  carefully  ob¬ 
served  by  his  followers.  How  far  this  pledge  was 
faithfully  adhered  to  will  be  afterwards  seen. 

Before  the  expedition  left  Kuruman,  each  of 
the  Griquas  was  furnished  with  fifteen  rounds  of 
powder  and  ball,  which  (with  the  exception  of  a 
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small  quantity  of  gunpowder  reserved)  was  all  the 
ammunition  that  could  be  mustered. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  June,  when  they 
set  off.  At  the  Maquareen  River  Mateebb  joined 
the  commando  with  500  warriors,  and  as  many 
more  were  ordered  to  join  from  the  towns  to  the 
westward  under  his  control.  As  no  dependance 
could  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  the  Rechuanas, 
a  party  of  ten  Griquas,  commanded  by  Waterboer, 
and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Moffat,  were  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Mr.  Moffat  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
little  party. 

“  We  rode  forward  four  hours,  and  then  halted 
among  some  trees  till  morning.  At  daybreak  we 
again  proceeded  with  all  speed.  About  ten  o’clock 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemyr,  who  were  lydng 
on  a  declivity,  a  short  distance  south  from  the 
town  of  Lattakoo.  A  second  and  more  numerous 
division  occupied  the  town  itself.  Waterboer  and 
I  rode  up  to  a  young  woman  whom  we  saw  in 
one  of  the  ravines.  I  put  a  few  questions  to  her 
in  the  Bechuana  language,  to  which  she  replied, 
that  the  invaders  had  come  from  a  distant  coun- 
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try ;  but  we  could  gain  from  her  no  farther  in¬ 
formation  of  any  interest.  We  then  advanced 
within  two  musket-shots  of  the  spot  where  they 
were  lying.  We  found  here,  reclined  under  the 
shade  of  a  small  rock,  an  old  man  and  his  son ; 
the  latter  without  the  least  signs  of  animation, 
and  the  father  scarcely  able  to  tell  us  that  they 
were  dying  of  hunger.  He  begged  for  meat,  and 
a  piece  was  given,  but  we  could  elicit  no  intelli¬ 
gence  from  him. 

“  We  stood  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour  with 
the  horses’  bridles  in  our  hands,  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  we  were  neither  afraid  of  them,  nor 
disposed  to  do  them  injury.  At  the  same  time 
we  dispatched  one  of  our  number  to  inform  the 
commando,  who  were  about  twenty  miles  behind, 
of  the  posture  of  affairs.  While  we  were  yet 
standing,  we  observed  that  all  the  cattle  were 
hastily  collected  and  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude.  A  few  armed  men  then  rushed  out 
of  the  main  body  towards  us  ;  but,  seeing  us 
quietly  awaiting  their  advance,  as  speedily  re¬ 
treated.  We  then  re-mounted  our  horses,  and 
slowly  approached  the  congregated  mass  within 
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about  one  hundred  yards.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  I  and  another  of  our  number  should  advance 
towards  the  enemy  unarmed,  and  invite  two  or 
three  of  them  to  come  forward  and  speak  with  us, 
while  the  rest  of  our  party  stood  upon  their  guard. 
This  plan,  however,  was  entirely  defeated.  We 
had  just  halted  within  the  above-mentioned  dis¬ 
tance,  when  the  savages  broke  out  with  a  most 
hideous  and  appalling  yell  ;  and  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  say,  ‘  Be  upon  your  guard — -they  are 
preparing  to  attack/  when  several  hundreds  of 
armed  men  rushed  forward  upon  us  in  a  most 
furious  manner,  throwing  their  weapons  with  such 
force  and  velocity,  that  we  had  scarcely  time  to 
turn  our  horses  and  gallop  clear  of  them.  One 
of  our  men  narrowly  escaped  being  knocked  from 
his  horse  by  one  of  their  war  clubs.  Having  re¬ 
treated  a  few  hundred  paces,  we  stopped  to  deli¬ 
berate,  and  seeing  no  possible  means  of  bringing 
them  to  a  parley,  retired  to  a  height  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  but  within  view  of  the  enemy.  Here  we 
unsaddled  our  horses,  and  having  shot  two  wild 
turkeys,  buried  them  in  the  hot  ashes  to  roast  for 
our  dinner,  hoping  that  our  peaceful  demeanour 
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might  excite  familiarity  in  our  opponents,  and 
lead  them  to  come  to  an  interview :  but  not  one 
of  them  approached  us  during  the  whole  day. 

“  At  sunset  I  left  the  advanced  guard  under 
the  command  of  Waterboer,  and  rode  back  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Melvill,  as  to  our  farther  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  scheme  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  terms  of  peace,  and  prevent 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  battle.” 

At  break  of  day  the  commando  proceeded  for¬ 
ward,  and  a  little  after  sunrise  joined  the  party  in 
advance,  who  had  remained  during  the  night  be¬ 
hind  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  savages.  The 
attempt  made  the  preceding  day  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding  with  them  having  alto¬ 
gether  failed,  but  little  expectation  was  indulged 
of  succeeding  in  this  benevolent  purpose :  it  was, 
therefore,  now  judged  expedient  to  make  a  de¬ 
cided  impression  upon  them,  and  by  showing  them 

the  terrible  effects  of  fire-arms,  to  check  their 

♦ 

advance  by  fear,  since  it  could  not  be  done  by 
friendship. 

“  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,”  says  Mr.  Melvill, 
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“  when  the  Griquas  galloped  up  towards  them. 
They  were  encamped  in  an  open  plain,  and  con¬ 
tinued  sitting,  without  appearing  the  least  alarmed 
at  our  approach.  A  few  only  were  seen  packing 
their  oxen,  and  a  large  herd  of  cattle  was  inclosed 
in  their  centre,  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  whole  of  this  division  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  15,000  souls.  We  drew  up 
in  front  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  about  150 
yards :  when  suddenly,  before  half  the  Griquas 
had  come  up,  they  raised  their  frightful,  savage 
yell,  or  war-whoop,  and  threw  out  their  two  wings? 
as  if  they  intended  to  surround  us,  hundreds  of 
their  warriors  rushing  forward,  and  furiously  dis¬ 
charging  their  clubs  and  javelins.  So  very  sud¬ 
den  and  impetuous  was  this  assault,  that  we  had 
scarcely  time  to  turn  our  horses’  heads,  and  gallop 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  missiles.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  was  truly  formidable.  The  warriors  were 
very  tall,  athletic  men,  quite  black,  with  no  other 
clothing  than  a  sort  of  apron  round  their  loins. 
They  wore  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers  on  their 
heads,  and  their  weapons  consisted  of  spears,  or 
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javelins,  battle-axes,  and  clubs.  They  had  large 
oval  shields,  which,  when  rushing  forward,  they 
held  close  to  the  ground  on  the  left  side. 

“  Finding  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  fierce  and 
audacious  enemy,  the  Griquas  reserved  their  fire, 
in  order  to  shoot  deliberately,  and  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  expend  the  small  quantity  of  ammunition 
we  possessed.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  enemy,  therefore,  the  Griquas  faced  about, 
and  Waterboer  and  some  others  dismounting,  fired 
upon  the  foremost  of  the  warriors,  and  levelled 
them  with  the  ground.  Somewhat  daunted  by 
this,  their  wings  retreated  upon  the  main  body, 
crouching  behind  their  shields  whenever  a  shot 
was  fired. 

“  In  the  meanwhile  the  Beehuana  warriors 
came  running  down  from  the  heights  to  join  the 
combat ;  but  little  advantage  was  gained  from 
their  aid,  lor  only  a  small  number  had  courage 
to  venture  near  enough  to  reach  the  enemy  with 
their  arrows,  and  all  of  them  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  whenever  a  score  or  two  of  the  more 
warlike  Mantatees  rushed  forth  against  them. 

“  The  Griquas  were  again  approaching 
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when  the  enemy  a  second  time  suddenly  poured 
forth  their  armed  bands  upon  us,  more  numerous 
and  fierce  than  at  first.  Our  men  had  dismounted 
to  take  a  better  aim,  for  the  shots  fired  from 
horseback  produced  little  effect,  and  we  had  no 
ammunition  to  spare :  but  this  mode  of  fighting 
was  not  without  great  danger  ;  for  the  onset  of 
the  enemy  was  so  fierce  and  sudden,  and  they  ran 
with  so  much  swiftness,  endeavouring  each  time 
to  surround  our  small  party,  that  very  brief  space 
was  allowed  to  jump  into  the  saddles,  and  gallop 
out  of  their  reach.”* 

In  this  manner,  alternately  advancing  and  re¬ 
treating,  and  pausing  occasionally  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  terms,  if  so  disposed, 
the  conflict  continued  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.  For  some  time  the  enemy  evinced  a  very 
bold  and  resolute  spirit,  continually  rushing  out 
upon  the  horsemen,  and  treading  over  the  bodies 
of  their  fallen  countrymen  with  a  furious  and 
desperate  courage.  But  when  they  found  that 
all  their  efforts  to  surround  or  overtake  the  Gri- 
quas  were  in  vain,  and  that  their  bravest  war¬ 
riors  were  falling  thick  on  the  field,  mown  down 
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by  invisible  weapons,  against  which  their  shields 
formed  no  defence,  their  audacity  began  to  abate, 
though  still  they  showed  no  intention  of  retreat¬ 
ing,  The  Griquas  had  endeavoured  to  draw  their 
warriors  as  far  as  possible  into  the  plain,  and 
then,  by  galloping  between  them  and  the  main 
body,  to  cut  them  off,  and  so  decide  the  conflict  ; 
but  they  speedily  became  aware  of  this  design, 
and  kept  more  closely  in  upon  the  circle  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children  which  surrounded  their  cattle, 
appearing  obstinately  determined  to  stand  by 
them. 

The  Griquas  now  approached  more  closely,  and 
a  number  dismounting  occupied  a  rising  ground, 
from  whence  they  could  distinguish  and  select  the 
warriors  now  driven  in  upon  the  multitude. 
Every  shot  was  deadly,  and  the  greatest  confusion 
and  dismay  began  to  be  manifest  among  the 
Mantatees.  At  length  all  the  cattle  hurst  out 
from  the  crowd  which  encircled  them,  and  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Griquas.  The  whole 
multitude  then  began  to  move  slowly  off  in  a  com¬ 
pact  body,  quickening  their  pace  as  they  retreat¬ 
ed.  After  they  had  fled  about  half  a  mile  in 
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the  direction  of  Lattakoo,  where  the  other  divi¬ 
sion  of  their  army  lay  encamped,  the  Gramas 
turned  their  left  flank,  with  the  view  of  driving 
them  to  the  eastward,  and  preventing  a  junction 
of  their  forces.  Thus  driven  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  they  ascended  a  rising  ground,  when 
suddenly  wheeling  about,  they  rushed  down  upon 
their  pursuers  with  as  great  fury  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  Griquas  being  close  upon  them,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  many  of  them 
escaped  falling  into  their  hands.  They  then  pro¬ 
secuted  their  course  as  at  first ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  destructive  fire  of  their  pursuers,  who  still 
endeavoured  to  turn  them,  effected  a  junction 
with  their  countrymen.  Just  as  they  entered  the 
town,  being  reinforced  by  several  thousand  fresh 
warriors,  they  once  more  sallied  out  to  battle ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  found  their  utmost  efforts 
to  close  with  their  assailants  fruitless,  and  till 
their  two  principal  chiefs  and  bravest  leaders  had 
fallen,  that  they  were  with  great  slaughter  driven 
hack. 

The  whole  united  horde  now  began  to  move 
slowly  out  of  the  town,  setting  it  on  fire  as  they 
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departed.  The  flames  and  smoke  bursting  from 
the  thatched  houses,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude,  and  rolling 
over  their  swarthy  host,  which  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Griqua  horsemen,  gave  a  wild  and 
striking  effect  to  the  scene,  not  easily  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  As  soon  as  the  Mantatees  got  out  from 
among  the  houses,  they  again  made  an  attempt 
to  surround  their  pursuers,  while  encumbered  by 
the  huts,  and  half  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  dust. 
A  band  of  their  warriors  had  crept  round  among 
the  bushes  unperceived,  and  were  coming  in  be¬ 
hind,  when  they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  of 
the  Griquas  were  sent  to  encounter  them,  who 
drove  them  back  to  the  main  body.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  retreat  slowly  to  the  north-east  with 
more  order  than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
armed  men  remained  in  the  rear  and  on  each  wing, 
and  occasionally  turned  upon  the  Griquas,  who 

N 

followed  them  for  about  eight  miles  beyond  Latta- 
koo.  The  pursuit  was  then  given  up  at  about 
half-past  three  o’clock,  and  as  soon  as  the  Griquas 
had  left  them  they  all  sat  down  on  the  plain. 

“  When  the  two  divisions  of  the  Mantatees 
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were  united,”  says  Mr.  Melvill,  “  they  appeared 
extremely  numerous.  They  extended  in  a  dense 
crowded  mass,  about  500  yards  broad,  by  100 
yards  deep.  If  the  number  be  computed  by  the 
space  they  occupied,  allowing  only  a  square  yard 
for  each  individual,  they  will  amount  to  50,000 
persons.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Bechuanas,  who  were 
hanging  upon  the  neighbouring  heights  watching 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  (for  only  a  very  few  had 
ventured  to  come  within  bow-shot  of  the  enemy,) 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  Mantatees  had 
fairly  taken  to  flight,  came  down  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  like  ferocious  wolves,  to  plunder  the  dead 
and  dying,  and  to  glut  their  vengeance,  by  mur¬ 
dering  the  wounded  and  the  helpless  women  and 
children. 

When  the  enemy  retreated,  many  of  the  fe¬ 
males  were  left  behind,  who,  perceiving  that 
mercy  was  shown  to  them  by  the  Griquas,  ge¬ 
nerally  sat  down,  and  baring  their  bosoms,  called 
out  in  their  own  language  (which  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Bechuana),  “  I  am  a  woman  !  I  am  a  wo¬ 
man  !”  to  all  who  approached.  But  this  touch- 
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ing  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  hearts  of  the 
relentless  savages  who  now  rushed  upon  them. 
The  shocking  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
Messrs.  Moffat  and  Melvill  as  they  returned, 
after  the  retreat  had  commenced,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  As  fighting,”  says  Mr.  Moffat,  “  is  not  my 
province,  I  avoided  discharging  a  single  shot ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  enemy  had  fairly  taken  to 
flight,  I  turned  back  to  look  after  the  prisoners. 
What  was  my  horror  and  indignation,  when  I 
saw  the  base  and  bloody  Becliuanas,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  promise  of  their  chiefs  to  restrain 
them,  butchering,  in  cold  blood,  the  helpless 
women  and  children,  and  hewing  with  their  bat¬ 
tle-axes  the  heads  from  the  bodies  for  the  sake  of 
some  paltry  ornament  !  By  galloping  in  among 
them,  and  threatening  these  cowardly  murderers, 
I  succeeded  in  driving  many  of  them  from  their 
prey.  But  it  was  horrible  to  view  the  carnage 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  which  I  found 
still  proceeding,  as  I  rode  up  and  down  among 
the  miserable  groups  scattered  over  the  field. 
In  one  place,  women  and  children  were  flying 
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from  their  pursuers ;  in  another,  mothers  and 
infants  were  lying  together  rolled  in  blood ;  or 
living  infants  were  raising  their  feeble  wail  from 
the  arms  of  their  slaughtered  mothers.” 

44  They  were  seen,”  says  Mr.  Melvill,  44  in  all 
directions  at  this  murderous  work  :  and  it  was 
only  by  striking  them  and  threatening  to  shoot 
them  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  desist. 
The  women  were  seen  in  little  groups  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Bechuanas,  who  were  tearing  away 
beads  and  brass  rings  from  their  necks  and  arms. 
A  woman  was  holding  out  her  arms  to  one  of 
those  ruffians,  in  order  that  the  bracelets  might 
be  taken  off,  but  not  being  able  to  effect  his  pur¬ 
pose  quick  enough,  the  savage  cut  off  both  her 
arms  with  his  battle-axe,  and  then  dispatched  her. 

44  The  bold  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
Mantatee  warriors  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Bechuanas.  Many  who 
had  been  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Griquas  were 
left,  by  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  scattered 
over  the  field.  These  had  been  fallen  upon  by 
the  Bechuanas  and  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
but  we  found  some  of  them  still  defending  them- 
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selves  with  a  desperate  courage  worthy  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  fate.  I  saw  one  man  with  ten  javelins  and 
as  many  arrows  sticking  in  his  body,  who  kept 
about  forty  of  his  foes  at  a  distance;  another, 
severely  wounded,  fought  desperately  with  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  keeping  at  bay  a  band  of 
assailants,  and  plucked  a  spear  out  of  his  body 
to  throw  at  them.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  yielding,  or  asking  for  quarter — probably, 
because  in  their  own  wars  they  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  either  to  give  or  receive  mercy.” 

tfc  The  wounded  and  dying,”  says  Mr.  Moffat, 
“  did  not  manifest  those  signs  of  sensibility  which 
their  situation  was  calculated  to  draw  forth. 
The  cries  of  infants  who  had  fallen  from  the 
arms  of  their  flying  or  slaughtered  mothers,  were 
distinctly  heard  ;  but  the  others  seemed  but  little 
affected  by  their  woful  situation.  A  ferocious 
thirst  for  vengeance  seemed  to  reign  paramount 
in  the  breasts  of  the  dying  warriors.  Several 
times  I  narrowly  escaped  the  spears  and  battle- 
axes  of  the  wrounded,  while  engaged  in  rescuing 
the  women  and  children.  Men,  struggling  with 
death,  would  raise  themselves  from  the  ground, 
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and  throw  their  weapons  with  the  utmost  fury 
at  any  one  of  us  who  approached  them.  Their 
vengeful  spirit  seemed  to  be  subdued  only  when 
life  was  extinct.  Instead  of  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  suing  for  quarter,  some  actually  fought 
on  their  knees,  their  legs  being  broken !” 

“  It  is  not  in  my  power,”  says  Mr.  Melvill, 
“  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  my  feelings  as 
I  passed  over  the  field  after  the  battle  was  over. 
Dead  bodies  lying  scattered  about ;  women  wound¬ 
ed,  and  left  to  languish  in  agony ;  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  crying  for  their  mothers ;  these  were  ob¬ 
jects  enough  to  melt  any  heart :  but,  alas !  man 
in  a  savage  state  is  altogether  selfish  and  un¬ 
feeling,  and  inhuman  almost  as  the  beasts  of  prey. 
One  little  orphan  boy  I  picked  up  and  carried 
before  me  on  my  horse,  and  another  infant  I  put 
on  the  back  of  a  woman  to  bring  on  with  me, — 
but  not  being  her  own,  it  was  only  by  using 
threatening  language  that  she  was  prevailed  on 
to  carry  it.  Although  we  assured  the  women 
of  safety  and  protection,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  could  be  compelled  to  go  on  with 
us.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Moffat  and  I  had  collected 
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about  a  hundred  of  them,  and  were  bringing  them 
along  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of  the  Bechu- 
anas ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  place  where 
their  countrymen  had  been  encamped,  and  where 
a  quantity  of  victuals  was  lying  scattered  about, 
they  all  stopped,  and  began  to  tear  and  eat  most 
voraciously,  and  very  few  could  be  forced  on  any 
farther.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  the  battle 
first  began,  we  found  about  a  hundred  women  and 
children  sitting  round  small  fires,  cooking  vic¬ 
tuals  in  the  midst  of  dead  bodies,  and  no  means 
in  our  power  could  force  them  away.  The 
apathy  of  these  people  was  striking.  The  sa¬ 
vage  is  naturally  unfeeling,  but  a  long  course  of 
misery  and  famine  appeared  to  have  deprived 
these  wretched  females  of  even  the  remnant  of 
humanity  which  usually  clings  to  their  sex  in 
the  most  degraded  state  of  existence.  That  they 
were  actually  cannibals ,  though  not  from  choice, 
but  dire  necessity,  was  afterwards  fully  ascer¬ 
tained.” 

“  Many  of  the  Mantatees,”  says  Mr.  Moffat, 
44  especially  the  women  and  the  infirm,  appeared 
to  be  suffering  dreadfully  from  famine.  Most  of 
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the  prisoners  were  much  exhausted,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  ravenous  for  food ;  and  the  dead  warriors 
looked  lean  and  gaunt,  though  in  battle  they 
had  displayed  amazing  agility  and  swiftness. 
About  500  bodies  of  the  enemy  lay  scattered 
over  the  field  of  battle, — so  destructive  had  been 
the  Griqua  muskets  ;  while  on  our  side  not  one 
man  was  killed,  and  only  one  slightly  wounded. 
One  Bechuana  lost  his  life,  being  slain  (a  fate 
richly  merited)  by  one  of  the  wounded  whom  he 
was  plundering. 

“  This  barbarous  horde  appeared,  when  all  col¬ 
lected  in  one  body,  extremely  numerous,  amount¬ 
ing  at  the  very  lowest  computation  to  about  forty 
thousand  souls.  The  men  were  tall  and  muscu¬ 
lar,  and  their  bodies  being  smeared  over  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  grease,  they  appeared  as 
black  as  pitch.  Their  natural  colour  is  scarcely 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  Bechuanas,  whom 
in  features  they  also  nearly  resemble.  Their 
language  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of  the 
Bechuana  tongue,  resembling  that  of  the  Matcl- 
hapees  so  nearly,  that  I  understood  the  prisoners 
almost  as  readily  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kuruman, 
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Their  dress  consisted  in  general  of  prepared  or 
tanned  skins,  hanging  loose  over  their  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  had  carosses  of  a  superior 
description,  and  not  a  few  wore  long  loose  shawls 
of  cotton  cloth  :  *  but  most  of  the  women  were 
almost  destitute  of  clothing,  having,  for  the  greater 
part,  only  a  small  piece  of  skin  suspended  from 
their  loins,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  men, 
during  the  engagement,  having  thrown  off  their 
mantles,  were  entirely  naked,  excepting  that  a 
small  piece  of  skin  was  tied  about  their  loins. 
Their  ornaments  were  plumes  of  black  ostrich 
feathers  on  their  heads,  large  copper  rings,  some¬ 
times  six  or  eight  in  number,  round  their  necks, 
with  numerous  rings  of  the  same  metal  on  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  rings  or  large  plates  hang¬ 
ing  from  their  ears.  Their  weapons  were  spears 
or  assagais,  battle-axes,  and  clubs ;  and  many  of 
them  had  a  weapon  of  a  very  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion,  being  an  iron  blade,  of  a  circular  shape, 
with  a  cutting  sabre  edge,  fastened  on  a  stick 

*  This  cloth,  of  which  I  have  procured,  a  specimen,  is 
apparently  of  Surat  manufacture,  and  must  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  either  through  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  East  coast,  or  from  the  Moors  of  Inhamban. 
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with  a  heavy  knobbed  head,  and  used  both  as  a 
missile  and  in  close  combat.  They  had  also  large 
shields  of  bullock’s  hide,  which,  like  those  of  the 
Caffers,  covered  almost  the  whole  body.* 

*  The  annexed  plate,  with  the  following  explanation,  will 
afford  a  general  notion  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  Bechuanas, 
Mantatees,  Zoolas,  and  other  Caffer  tribes. 

No.  I.  Mantatee  weapon,  described  in  the  text.  The 
handle  is  two  feet  long,  and  the  curved  blade  is  sharpened  on 
the  outer  edge. 

2.  Bechuana  battle-axe.  This  is  a  very  effective  weapon. 
The  handle  is  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  formed  of  the 
elastic  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  drawing  is  taken  from 
one  sent  to  the  author  by  Mateebe,  with  which  he  had  hewed 
off  the  heads  of  three  Mantatees  on  the  field  of  Lattakoo. 

3.  Bechuana  knife,  with  carved  ivory  handle. 

4.  Sheath  of  ditto, 

5.  Ivory  whistle,  used  in  war,  at  public  meetings,  &c* 

6.  Bechuana  or  Bushman  quiver,  formed  of  bark  or  leather, 
thirty  inches  in  length. 

7.  Bushman’s  poisoned  arrow.  The  shaft  is  of  reed,  and 
twenty-six  inches  in  length. 

8.  Shaft  of  ditto,  without  the  point. 

9.  Bechuana  arrow — similar  to  the  Bushman’s,  except  in 
the  shape  cf  its  head. 

10.  Shaft  of  ditto. 

11.  12,  13.  Zoola  assagais.  The  shaft  is  about  six  feet 
in  length.  Every  warrior  carries  six  or  seven. 

14.  Mantatee  assagai. 

15.  Amakosa  ditto. 

16.  Hambona  ditto. 

17.  Bechuana  ditto. 
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308  THEIR  INTENTIONS. 

“  We  learned  from  the  prisoners,  that  the  Man- 
tatees  had  intended  to  begin  their  march  towards 
Kuruman  the  very  day  we  encountered  them. 
They  had  driven  out  the  inhabitants  of  Nokuning, 
and  ransacked  and  burnt  that  town,  and  were 
about  to  finish  with  Lattakoo  in  the  same  manner, 
when  6  the  thunder  and  lightning’  of  the  Griquas 
(as  they  termed  the  musketry)  drove  them  back.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mr.  Melvill’s  Narrative  of  Transactions  after  the  Battle, 
and  of  his  Excursion  to  rescue  the  Women  and  Children 
of  the  Invaders. 

When  I  came  off  the  field  of  battle,  (says  Mr. 
Melvill,)  I  met  the  Griquas,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  and  had  unsaddled  their  horses, 
at  a  spot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  the  Mantatees  were  first  encounter¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Moffat  and  I  used  every  means  in  our 
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power  to  induce  them  to  take  care  of  the  women 
that  were  left  behind  ;  for  we  learned  that  the 
Bech uanas,  who  were  assembled  at  a  place  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  us,  had  carried  off,  as 
prisoners,  a  number  of  women,  being  chiefly  those 
whom  we  ourselves,  with  one  or  two  Griquas, 
had,  with  much  trouble,  and  by  main  force, 
brought  along  from  a  great  distance,  but  who  had 
lingered  behind  and  again  fallen  into  the  power  of 
their  foes.  The  Griqua  chiefs,  therefore,  sent  a 
messenger  to  tell  Mateebe  that,  as  the  women  had 
been  saved  by  us  when  his  people  were  mur¬ 
dering  them,  they  must  be  delivered  up.  This 
measure  was  necessary,  because  the  Bechuanas 
only  wanted  them  to  carry  home  the  plunder  they 
had  collected,  and  afterwards,  not  having  any 
farther  use  for  them,  it  was  probable  they  would 
be  killed,  or  left  to  die  of  hunger.  As  soon  as 
this  message  was  delivered  to  Mateebe,  however, 
he  started  up  in  a  rage,  and  with  a  large  stone 
knocked  down  one  woman  ;  and  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  immediately  stabbed  to  the  heart  a  male 
prisoner  whom  he  had  taken. — These  deeds  ex- 
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pressed  but  too  distinctly  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated. 

The  messenger  hastened  back  to  inform  me 
of  this  brutal  conduct;  and  fearing  that  the 
women,  whose  lives  had  been  saved  with  so 
much  difficulty,  might,  after  all,  be  massacred 
by  these  savages,  who  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
any  enormity,  I  hastened  to  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  accompanied  by  the  chief,  Adam  Kok, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Matclhapee 
Chief,  and  could  speak  the  language  fluently. 
By  the  time  I  reached  Mateebe’s  station,  several 
of  the  Griquas,  who  had  followed  me,  came  up 
with  their  guns,  and  so  frightened  the  Mat- 
clhapees,  that  they  instantly  agreed  the  women 
should  be  given  up.  With  some  difficulty  they 
were  then,  to  the  number  of  eighty-seven  souls, 
collected  and  carried  along  with  us. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  place  where 
we  intended  to  halt  for  the  night  was  distant 
about  three  or  four  hours’  walk.  The  women 
having  no  desire  to  go  with  us,  (fearing,  perhaps, 
that  we,  like  the  Bechuanas,  might  murder  them,) 
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and  many  being  extremely  fatigued  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
that  we  could  force  them  onward.  Some  were 
wounded,  and  others  extremely  emaciated  and 
weak ;  and  they  tried  every  means  of  escaping 
from  us,  by  running  among  the  thick  bushes,  and 
lying  down. 

To  see  the  state  of  these  people,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  force  them  along,  produced  feelings 
that  I  cannot  describe.  In  order  to  save  their 
lives  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them 
onward  to  a  place  where  they  could  be  protected, 
have  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  during  the  night, 
and  food  to  eat.  A  few  Griquas  were  appointed 
to  help  Mr.  Moffat  and  myself  in  this  arduous 
task.*  Although  on  horseback,  we  could  only  go 

*  From  Mr.  Moffat’s  account  it  appears  that  the  Griquas, 
though  in  many  respects  far  superior  to  the  Bechuanas,  and 
not  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty,  nevertheless  evinced  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  a  deplorable  want  of  the  better  feelings  of  humanity, 
of  which,  in  civilized  life,  the  most  depraved  alone  are  al¬ 
together  devoid.  “  Many  of  the  prisoners,”  says  Mr.  Moffat, 

were  extremely  weak,  and  the  Griquas  in  general  manifest¬ 
ed  great  indifference  about  collecting  them.  They  seemed 
also  in  general  destitute  of  sympathy  for  the  wounded,  and 
disinclined  to  render  them  assistance.  The  cattle  which  had 
been  captured,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  upwards. 
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on  at  a  very  slow  pace.  We  soon  found  that 
some  of  the  little  boys  were  so  tired  that  they 
could  walk  no  farther.  Mr.  Moffat  took  up  one 
and  I  another,  behind  us,  and  afterwards  another 
each,  before  the  saddle  on  the  necks  of  the  horses, 
and  a  few  of  the  Griquas  followed  our  example. 
The  one  I  had  before  me  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  head,  but  not  a  groan  was  heard  from  him. 
When  we  had  got  within  half  an  hour  of  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  the  women  and  children  were  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  so  that  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  them  for  the  night,  having 
first  kindled  a  fire  for  them.  We  then  rode 
forward  to  the  place  where  the  Griquas  were  en¬ 
camped. 

The  next  morning  a  party  of  men  were  sent  to 
bring  them  along,  and  most  of  them  were  then 
distributed  among  the  Griquas  to  become  their  ser¬ 
vants,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  best  w  ay  of 
getting  them  taken  care  of,  and  provided  with  food. 
With  the  apprehension,  however,  that  the  pro- 

was  the  chief  object  of  their  solicitude.  The  charge  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  bringing  on  the  women  and  children  was  left 
entirely  to  Mr.  Melvill  and  myself,  with  only  two  or  three 
persons  to  assist  us.” 
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viding  of  victuals  for  these  poor  creatures  might, 
after  all,  fall  exclusively  upon  me,  I  applied  for  a 
share  of  the  captured  cattle,  for  myself  and  the 
Missionaries,  on  account  of  our  having  furnished 
the  commando  with  ammunition.  By  this  means 
I  secured  a  supply  of  provisions  for  them,  in 
any  emergency,  or  for  any  other  prisoners  who 
might  hereafter  be  taken.  I  had  allotted  to  me 
thirty-three  head  of  cattle,  not  choosing  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  more  than  a  regular  share,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Griquas  from  murmuring  ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  expressly  stated  to  the  chiefs,  that  I  designed 
the  cattle  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Mantatee 
prisoners. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  all  the  Gri¬ 
quas  departed,  each  having  received  his  share  of 
the  cattle.  1  remained  a  little  behind  them,  and 
on  going  to  the  spring  found  a  woman  lying 
near  the  water,  apparently  in  a  dying  state. 
My  waggon  had  only  proceeded  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards  farther,  when  we  saw  a  woman,  and 
a  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  creeping  away 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  bushes.  The  wo- 
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man’s  feet  were  so  much  swelled  that  she  could 
scarcely  walk.  With  some  trouble  we  compel¬ 
led  them  to  go  to  the  waggon.  In  this  manner 
I  soon  collected  about  a  dozen  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  part  of  whom  rode  in  the  waggon.  Be¬ 
fore  I  arrived  at  Kuruman,  which  was  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle,  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty-five, — many  of  them  being 
such  as  had  left  the  Griquas  by  the  road. 

During  my  journey  to  Kuruman,  the  idea  of 
having  left  several  hundreds  of  women  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Bechuanas,  or  to  perish  by  the  wild 
beasts,  or  for  want  of  food,  very  much  distressed 
my  mind.  At  night  I  could  scarcely  sleep  for 
thinking  on  the  subject.  I  could  not  feel  satisfied 
that  I  had  sufficiently  exerted  myself  to  rescue 
them  from  their  miserable  fate.  I  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  make  another  effort  to  save  the  residue, 

i  7 

by  returning  to  the  field  of  battle,  if  I  could  get 
any  assistance.  It  was,  indeed,  greatly  appre¬ 
hended  by  us,  that  the  deserted  women  would  all 
be  killed  by  the  Bechuanas,  before  we  could 
return  to  protect  them  ;  but  it  was  considered  to 
be  of  importance  to  ascertain,  at  all  events,  whe- 
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ther  the  defeated  tribes  had  entirely  left  the 
country,  or  not ;  for  until  that  was  known,  the 
Missionaries  could  not  consider  themselves  out 
of  danger  after  the  Griquas  returned  to  their 
homes.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  the  forlorn  women,  who  I 
hoped  might  still  be  living,  it  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  should  again  proceed  to  Lat- 
takoo,  or  farther  if  necessary. 

We  set  out  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  June,  in 
an  ox- waggon,  accompanied  by  a  Hottentot  be¬ 
longing  to  the  station,  who  drove  the  waggon, 
and  by  two  Bechuana  boys.  We  travelled  five 
hours,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  the  Maqua- 
reen  River.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we 
proceeded  forward  to  the  next  spring.  When 
we  came  within  sight  of  this  place,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  I  walked  on  before  the  waggon,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  look  about  us  to  see  that 
all  was  safe  before  we  unyoked  the  oxen ;  for  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  defeated  tribes  might 
not  have  resumed  their  former  route,  after  our 
departure.  In  going  round  the  mimosa  bushes, 
that  grow  about  the  spring,  we  were  rather  star- 
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tied  by  the  sight  of  a  fire,  and  were  still  more 
surprised,  on  advancing  nearer,  to  see  a  pot  of 
victuals  upon  it,  and  the  fresh  foot-marks  of  two 
or  three  persons,  who  appeared  to  have  run 
away  on  our  approach. 

We  hastily  retreated  to  our  waggon,  which 
was  just  coming  up,  and  without  unyoking  the 
oxen,  the  Hottentot,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  myself, 
took  our  guns,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  sus¬ 
picious  appearances  more  particularly.  When  the 
driver  saw  the  foot-marks,  he  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  be  those  of  women,  and  we 
endeavoured  to  trace  them  out.  After  a  brief 
search  among  the  bushes,  we  came  upon  one 
who  was  lying  down,  covered  over  with  a  ca- 
rosse ;  I  called  out, — and  one  of  the  women 
immediately  started  up  and  smiled,  expressing 
neither  surprise  nor  fear.  Our  driver  then  spoke 
to  her  in  the  Bechuana  language,  and  learnt 
from  her  that  there  were  two  more  ;  and  after 
explaining  who  we  were,  and  what  our  object 
was,  she  went  and  called  her  companions,  who 
soon  made  their  appearance.  They  informed  us 
that  they  had  come  on  from  the  field  of  battle, 
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and  that  many  more  women  were  coming  along 
the  road.  We  furnished  them  with  meat  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  proceeded. 

Our  journey  now  became  more  interesting,  and 
we  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  away  all  the 
females  that  had  been  left  behind.  We  tra¬ 
velled  on  towards  the  next  spring,  where  we 
intended  to  halt  for  the  night.  Judging  it  pro¬ 
per  to  take  every  precaution,  as  we  had  no 
horses,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  savage  tribes,* 
we  proposed  reaching  the  fountain  after  dark, 
that  we  might  see  the  fires  at  a  distance,  in 
case  they  were  encamped  at  that  place.  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  I  walked  on  before  the  waggon 
with  our  guns.  About  dusk  in  the  evening  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  spring,  where  we  saw  fires, 
and  a  number  of  people  near  them.  Not  being 
able  to  distinguish  whether  they  were  men  or 
women,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  the 
waggon,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  they 
were  before  we  ventured  among  them.  When 
we  got  to  the  waggon,  by  the  little  light  that 
remained,  we  perceived  a  number  of  people  run¬ 
ning  in  a  crouching  posture  from  the  fires,  which 
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resembled  very  much  the  manner  in  which  the 
Mantatees  attacked  the  Griquas,  running  out  from 
each  wing  to  surround  them.  On  this  occasion, 
the  terrific  appearance  they  made  on  the  day  of 
battle,  presented  itself  vividly  to  my  imagination, 
and  we  really  apprehended  we  were  about  to  be 
surrounded  by  them  ;  the  increasing  darkness  ren¬ 
dering  every  object  indistinct,  and  leaving  the 
fancy  to  paint  the  scene  in  the  most  frightful 
colours.  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  retreat  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  I  considered 
that  if  they  were  really  the  Mantatee  warriors,  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  escape  by  running ; 
so  we  finally  resolved  to  advance  rather  than  flee, 
and  getting  upon  the  waggon,  we  drove  a  little 
nearer,  and  ordered  our  Bechuana  to  call  out,  and 
ask  if  they  were  women.  Our  apprehensions  were 
relieved  by  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  by 
the  soft  sound  of  their  voices,  which  we  perceived 
to  be  female.  Upon  telling  them  our  purpose, 
they  went  back  to  the  fires,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  near  us.  On  approach¬ 
ing  the  fires,  we  found  fifteen  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  seemed  quite  happy  to  hear  we  were 
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come  to  save  their  lives,  instead  of  destroying 
them,  as  they  at  first  supposed.*  They  inform¬ 
ed  us  that  there  were  more  women  coming  along 
the  road  ;  and  we  now  felt  at  ease,  and  unyoked 
the  oxen. 

Perceiving,  however,  a  fire  at  some  distance,  in 
the  direction  of  Lattakoo,  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  we  had  any  thing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter ;  and  therefore  leaving  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  cook  some  victuals,  the  Hottentot, 
our  Bechuana  interpreter,  and  myself,  walked 
towards  the  fire.  When  within  100  yards,  hear¬ 
ing  women’s  voices,  we  called  out  to  them,  and 
instantly  a  number  of  people  rushed  into  the 
bushes ;  but  not  doubting  that  they  were  wo- 

*  The  vignette  prefixed  to  this  chapter  contains  por¬ 
traits  of  two  of  the  poor  creatures  rescued  by  the  very 
meritorious  exertions  of  Messrs.  Melvill,  Hamilton,  and 
Moffat.  The  female,  by  name  Mahum,  has  a  mild  and 
pleasing  countenance,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  Mantatee 
females  have,  indicating  nothing  of  cannibal  ferocity.  She 
is  now  in  Cape  Town,  and  has  proved  herself  a  very  good 
and  faithful  servant. 

The  other  figure  is  that  of  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age, 
named  Tahana.  He  was  saved  by  Mr.  Moffat,  and  having 
lost  all  his  own  relatives,  has  become  affectionately  domes¬ 
ticated  in  the  family  of  his  benefactor. 
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men,  we  advanced,  and  spoke  to  them.  Seeing 
we  were  not  come  as  enemies,  they  returned  to 
the  fire,  and  we  explained  the  object  of  our  visit. 
We  then  returned  to  our  waggon,  and  after 
taking  our  supper,  and  committing  ourselves  to 
the  care  of  Providence,  we  went  to  rest. 

Early  next  morning,  having  directed  the  wo¬ 
men  to  go  on  to  the  place  where  we  had  met  the 
first  three  refugees,  and  to  wait  there  till  we 
returned,  we  proceeded  towards  Lattakoo.  We 
found  a  number  of  dead  bodies  lying  among  the 
bushes,  and  along  the  path,  being  apparently  the 
carcases  of  unfortunate  creatures  that  had  come 
on  without  provisions,  and  had  thus  perished. 
Besides  the  women  we  had  seen  last  night,  we 
met  a  few  others  who  had  left  Lattakoo  and  were 
coming  onward.  We  had  now  passed  thirty- 
seven  women  and  children,  most  of  whom  were 
without  victuals,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  also 
perished  of  hunger  before  they  reached  Kuruman, 
if  we  had  not  met  and  relieved  them. 

After  we  had  travelled  about  an  hoijr,  we 
halted  within  three  miles  of  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought  a  week  before,  in  a  situation 
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where  the  waggon  could  not  easily  be  discovered 
from  that  quarter.  Having  ascended  a  little  hill 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Lattakoo,  we  ob¬ 
served  the  srnoke  of  fires  in  four  different  places  : 
smoke  was  also  seen  rising  from  the  town,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  during  the  battle,  and  was 
about  three  or  four  miles  distant.  Two  persons 
were  likewise  discovered  in  a  valley,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  us,  driving  a  cow.  These 
appearances  were  rather  suspicious,  but  we  still 
thought  there  was  little  reason  to  fear,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  went  down  to  the  nearest  fire,  which  was  in 
an  old  cattle  enclosure.  Here  a  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  us,  sufficient  to  touch  the  hardest 
heart.  One  woman  was  sitting  by  a  fire,  boiling 
and  eating  her  skin  carosse  :  another,  wrho  had 
been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  lay  expiring, 
apparently  in  great  agony,  and  with  her  body  ex¬ 
tremely  swollen  and  bloated  :  a  third  appeared 
so  weak  for  want  of  food,  that  she  could  just 
crawl.  They  expressed  neither  joy  nor  fear  at 
our  approach.  We  endeavoured  to  comfort  them, 
by  explaining  that  we  had  come  to  save  their  lives, 
and  by  supplying  them  with  a  little  bread  ;  but 
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they  appeared  so  much  bowed  down  by  calamity 
as  scarcely  to  be  sensible  of  our  presence. 

From  this  melancholy  scene  we  went  on  to 
another  fire,  about  300  yards  farther,  and  had 
there  to  witness  objects  equally  distressing.  A 
woman  and  two  children  were  sitting  over  a  fire, 
too  faint,  apparently,  to  be  able  to  speak,  nor  did 
they  seem  the  least  surprised  to  see  us.  A  youth, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  lying  under  his 
carosse.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  had  apparently  fallen  upon  the  fire,  for 
he  was  lying  upon  the  ashes,  and  was  very  much 

burnt.  He  was  still  living,  and  I  doubt  not  was 

% 

in  great  agony,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
get  up,  nor  would  he  speak  a  word.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  misery  of  these  people,  they  never 
expressed  their  sorrow  by  tears  or  groans. 

Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  proceeded 
to  discover  who  the  persons  were  whom  we  had 
seen  driving  a  cow.  On  advancing  to  the  spot 
where  we  first  saw  them,  we  found  the  cow 
standing,  but  the  people  had  hid  themselves  in 
the  bushes.  When  we  got  nearer,  one  woman 
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started  up,  and  cried  out  that  she  had  been 
“  taking  care  of  our  cow,” — not  doubting,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  we  were  coming  to  look  after  it,  and 
might,  perhaps,  kill  her.  Her  fears,  however,  being 
removed  by  our  manner,  and  by  what  we  said 
to  her,  she  came  forward,  and  soon  after,  the 
other  woman  also  came  out  of  her  hiding-place, 
and  we  directed  them  to  go  on  to  the  waggon  to 
get  something  to  eat. 

From  this  we  directed  our  course  towards  two 
other  fires,  about  two  miles  distant,  down  the 
valley.  The  smoke  appeared  to  arise  from  se¬ 
veral  fires  together,  so  that  we  conceived  there 
might  be  some  hundreds  of  women  there.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  little  doubt  of  their  being  females, 
yet,  as  we  were  on  foot,  and  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  against  even  a  small  party  of 
the  warriors,  who  might  still  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  we  proceeded  towards  the  fires,  not 
without  suspicion,  and  some  degree  of  anxiety. 
When  we  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance, 
the  Hottentot  suddenly  halted,  and  told  us  we 
must  go  no  farther  ;  pointing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  footmarks  of  a  great  number  of  people. 
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who,  he  said,  were  men,  and  must  have  passed 
that  way  the  day  before.  Upon  consideration, 
it  appeared  quite  probable  that  they  were  a  body 
of  the  Mantatees,  and  that  the  fires  we  had  seen 
were  made  by  them, — the  footmarks  leading  in 
that  direction.  It  was  judged  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  waggon  ; 
and,  as  we  retreated,  we  looked  suspiciously 
around  us,  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  some  of 
the  savages  who  might  be  straggling  about.  On 
our  way  back,  however,  reflecting  that  we  could 
still  only  carry  home  an  uncertain  report,  we 
agreed  to  return  once  more,  and  reconnoitre  the 
fires  after  dark. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  where  we  saw  the 
three  women  in  the  miserable  state  above  describ¬ 
ed,  we.  found,  that  one  of  those  we  had  seen  with 
the  cow,  had  stopped  here  instead  of  going  to  the 
waggon  ;  nor  could  she  now  be  induced  to  go 
forward,  but  preferred  starving  with  her  com¬ 
panions.  Her  other  companion,  however,  had 
gone  to  the  waggon,  and  was  supplied  with 
food.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  towards 
evening  we  went  back  to  the  little  hill  from 
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whence  we  had  reconnoitred  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  morning;  and  one  of  the  party  creeping 
among  the  grass  to  the  top,  looked  all  around  to 
see  if  any  stragglers  could  be  discovered ;  but  not 
a  human  being  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark  before  we  could  discern  the  large  fire  which 
we  had  seen  in  the  morning.  When  night  closed 
in  we  advanced  towards  the  place  where  we  had 
formerly  seen  the  smoke.  Before  we  got  into  the 
plain,  it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  descend  a  steep, 
rocky  declivity.  No  fire  was  now  to  be  seen. 
Having  walked  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  still 
seeing  no  fires,  we  began  to  apprehend  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  them  before 
we  were  aware ;  but  at  length  we  saw  several 
lights  a  few  hundred  yards  before  us.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  cautiously  as  possible,  until  we  got 
within  100  yards  of  them  ;  and  the  Hottentot 
and  Bechuana  boy  were  ordered  to  creep  still 
closer,  to  discover  whether  the  voices  we  heard 
were  those  of  men  or  women.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Bechuana  returned  to  say,  that  he  heard 
men's  voices ;  but  the  Hottentot  thought  he  only 
heard  women’s,  and  wished  me  to  approach  with 
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him,  that  I  might  he  satisfied.  I  therefore  went 
with  him,  and  got  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
nearest  fire.  There  were,  altogether,  about  fifteen 
fires  in  different  places.  Only  a  few  people  were 
sitting  by  them,  but  we  saw  several  lying  on  the 
ground.  Although  the  two  or  three  voices  we 
heard  were  women’s,  we  still  thought  it  probable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  seen  the  foot¬ 
marks  of  men  coming  down  in  this  direction, 
that  there  might  be  men  as  well  as  women  pre¬ 
sent  ;  we  therefore  deemed  it  imprudent  to  ven¬ 
ture  farther,  and  finally  retreated  back  as  we 
came,  considering  it  our  most  obvious  duty  to 
rescue  the  forlorn  creatures  we  had  already  found, 
rather  than  hazard  our  own  lives  for  an  uncertain 
benefit. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  on  our  return 
to  Kuruman.  At  evening  we  reached  the  place 
where  we  had  met  the  first  three  women,  at  the 
fountain,  and  found  no  less  than  fifty-four  women 
and  children  waiting  for  us.  Next  day  we  again 
moved  forward,  and  at  dark  had  proceeded  half¬ 
way  to  the  Maquareen  River.  On  our  way  we 
met  two  Bechuanas,  who  brought  a  note  from 
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Mr.  Moffat,  stating  that  messengers  had  been 
sent  to  Kuruman  with  intelligence  that  the  Man- 
tatees,  after  their  defeat,  had  marched  upon  No- 
kuning,  captured  that  place,  and  carried  off  all 
the  cattle  ;  and  that  they  had  come  the  following 
day,  and  attacked  Mahoomapelo  and  Levenkels, 
the  two  Bechuana  chiefs  who  had  fled  from  Lat- 
takoo,  and  had  likewise  carried  off  their  cattle 
and  women. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  we 
arrived  at  Kuruman,  where  we  found  that  the 
Missionaries’  wives  had  departed  for  Griqua 
Town,  being  afraid,  as  the  Griquas  had  left  the 
country,  that  the  Mantatees  would  return  to 
attack  the  place.  Mr.  Moffat  was  waiting  our 
return  with  much  anxiety.  He  had  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Griqua  Chief,  Waterboer,  informing 
him  of  the  depredations  that  the  Mantatees  were 
still  committing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Latta- 
koo,  and  requesting  him  to  return  immediately  to 
defend  Kuruman.  Waterboer  received  this  letter 
when  about  half-way  between  Kuruman  and  Gri¬ 
qua  Town,  and  sent  back  an  answer,  assuring 
Mr.  Moffat  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  return.  b»o 
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having  received  notice  that  four  tribes  of  savages 
were  coining  down  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  he 
and  his  band  were  obliged  to  hasten  to  Griqua 
Town  to  defend  their  own  homes.  Being  some¬ 
what  anxious  about  my  family,  I  left  Kuruman 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  with  the  missionaries’ 
waggons,  consigning  the  Mantatee  women  to  the 
ca*fe  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  be  brought  onward  at 
leisure. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Caffer  Tribes. — The  Bechuanas. — 
The  Ainakosse  and  Amatymbae — Tribe  of  European  Line¬ 
age. —  Conquests  of  Chaka,  Chief  of  the  Zoolas. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapters  sufficiently 
detailed  the  transactions  which  took  place  among 
the  Bechuana  tribes  whom  I  visited,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Mantatees,  and  the  subsequent 
encounter  of  those  marauders  with  the  Griquas, 

I  shall  now,  before  concluding  this  section  of 

* 

the  work,  offer  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  general 
nature,  in  order  to  elucidate  more  distinctly  the 
character  and  present  condition  of  the  several 
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divisions  of  the  great  Caffer  race.  The  appella¬ 
tion  Caffer  (or  unbeliever)  was  originally  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coasts  of 

% 

Africa,  by  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Portu- 
guese.  In  later  times,  when  the  Dutch  colonists 
of  the  Cape  came  in  contact  with  the  most 
southern  tribe  of  Caffers  (the  Amakosa ),  the 
Moorish  appellation  began  to  be  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  them ;  and  in  this  restricted  sense  it 
has  been  used  by  some  travellers,  and  is  still  ge¬ 
nerally  used  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English  co¬ 
lonists.  It  has  been  well  known,  however,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Barrow’s  work  on  the 
Cape,  that  the  southern  Caffers,  and  the  numerous 
tribes  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  them,  are 
only  subdivisions  of  one  great  nation,  to  which, 
collectively,  later  travellers,  for  want  of  any  other 
term  sufficiently  comprehensive,  have  applied  the 
name  of  Caffers  ;  and  I  shall  here  follow  their 
example. 

The  wide  extension  of  this  remarkable  race  of 
men  is  now  fully  ascertained.  From  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  concurring  evidence,  it  may  be  considered 
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as  sufficiently  established,  that  the  tribes  com¬ 
monly  called  Caffers,  or  Koosas,  (Amakosae,)  the 
Tambookies,  (Amatymbae,)  the  natives  of  Ham- 
bona,  of  Natal,  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Mozambique, 
the  Damaras  on  the  west  coast,  beyond  Nama- 
qualand,  and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes  who 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  Continent  to  an  extent 
yet  unexplored,  are  not  only  sprung  from  one 
common  stock,  but  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance 
to  each  other  in  language,  customs,  and  mode  of 
life,  as  to  be  readily  recognised  as  subdivisions 
of  one  great  family.  In  language,  especially,  by 
which  the  lineage  of  barbarous  nations  is  most 
readily  traced,  these  various  tribes  are  obviously 
brethren.  The  Bechuana,  or  (as  some  term  it) 
the  Sichuana  dialect,  prevails  universally  among 
the  interior  tribes,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
visited,  and  varies  but  slightly  from  that  of  the 
Damaras  and  Delagoans  on  the  two  opposite 
coasts.  The  Amakosa  tongue  (which  is  spoken 
also  by  the  Amatymbae,  and  other  adjoining 
tribes,)  differs  more  considerably,  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  has  usually  been  imagined.  The 
body  of  all  these  dialects  is  the  same  ;  and 
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whatever  may  be  the  diversities  of  idiom  and 
construction  among  them,  it  has  been  found  that 
natives  of  those  several  tribes,  when  brought  into 
contact,  are  able,  after  a  very  little  practice,  to 
converse  fluently  with  each  other.  How  far  these 
affinities  of  race  and  language  may  extend  to  the 
northward,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
I  have  seen  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of 
Joanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Elliott,  a  missionary  lately  resi¬ 
dent  there,  which  proves  that  those  Islanders, 
and  probably  also  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  speak  a  dialect  very  intimately  allied  to 
those  of  Caffraria  and  Mozambique. 

Leaving,  however,  the  questions,  as  to  the  wide 
extension  of  this  language,  as  well  as  the  original 
derivation  of  the  numerous  tribes  by  whom  it  is 
spoken,  to  the  discussion  of  more  learned  inqui¬ 
rers,  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  brief  remarks 
upon  the  present  state — 

1st.  Of  the  Bechuana  tribes. 

2d.  Of  the  southern  Caffers,  viz.  the  Amakosae, 
the  Amatymbae,  &c. 

3d.  Of  the  Zoolas,  or  Vatwahs,  and  the 
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wandering  hordes  called  the  Mantatees  and  Fi- 
cani. 

The  peculiar  manners  and  polity  of  the  Be- 
chuanas  have  recently  been  very  minutely,  or, 
on  the  whole,  accurately  described  by  Burchell. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any 
lengthened  detail  on  these  points  ;  but  having 
visited  the  Matclhapee  tribe  under  circumstances 
of  unusual  excitement,  their  real  character  was 
probably,  in  some  respects,  more  clearly  unveiled 
to  my  observation,  than  to  that  of  any  of  my 
precursors  ;  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  details  I 
have  already  given  may  serve  to  correct  or  eluci¬ 
date  preceding  statements.  Every  one,  indeed, 
who  visits  a  barbarous  people,  without  some  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  their  character  and  language, 
is  liable  to  be  continually  led  astray,  both  by  his 
own  misapprehension  of  what  he  witnesses,  and 
still  more  by  the  imperfection  of  the  channels 
through  which  he  must  necessarily  receive  infor¬ 
mation  at  second-hand.  Men  of  great  natural 
shrewdness,  such  as  Mr.  Barrow,  will  no  doubt 
see  more  clearly,  and  apprehend  more  distinctly 
than  others  ;  but  the  acutest  inquirer  will  find 
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himself  frequently  liable  to  mistakes,  which  ought 
to  render  him  indulgent  to  those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  For  my  own  part,  my  pretensions  as  a 
scientific  traveller  are  far  too  humble,  to  allow  me 
to  consider  myself  as  the  rival  of  men  of  such 
various  acquirements  as  Sparrman,  Barrow,  Lich¬ 
tenstein,  or  Burchell  ;  and  if  I  am  enabled  to 
supply  any  information  which  they  have  omitted, 
or  to  correct  what  they  have  mistaken,  I  am 
very  sensible  that  fortunate  circumstances,  and 
not  superior  acuteness,  have  favoured  me  with 
success. 

In  depicting  the  character  of  the  Bechuanas, 
Dr.  Lichtenstein,  though  an  able  and  intelligent 

man,  has,  from  too  hasty  observation,  or  from 

\ 

inaccurate  information,  fallen  into  very  great 
errors.  He  has  represented  them  as  a  people  of 
open,  manly,  and  generous  character,  disdaining 
in  their  wars  or  negotiations  every  sort  of  chicane 
or  deceit, — “  a  proof,”  as  he  expresses  it,  “  of  their 
natural  rectitude  and  consciousness  of  strength.” 
Yet  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact.  Like 
most  other  barbarians,  their  political  wisdom  con¬ 
sists  of  duplicity  and  petty  cunning,  and  their 
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ordinary  wars  are  merely  predatory  incursions 
upon  their  weaker  neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  cattle,  with  as  little  exposure  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  their  own  lives.  Their  expeditions  against 

the  Bushmen  are  peculiarly  vindictive,  and  con- 

\ 

ducted  with  all  the  insidiousness  and  jnurderous 
ferocity,  without  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  or  New  Zealand  savages.  The  anecdote  which 
Lichtenstein  himself  relates  of  a  Bechuana  war¬ 
rior  murdering  one  of  his  bondsmen,  in  order  not 
to  appear  among  his  comrades  without  the  usual 
savage  trophy  of  heroism,  (viz.  the  navel-skin  of 
a  slaughtered  enemy,)  indicates  a  national  cha¬ 
racter  very  different  from  what  he  has  too  hastily 
ascribed  to  them. 

The  conduct  of  Mateebe  and  his  followers  to¬ 
wards  the  wounded  Mantatees  and  the  female 
prisoners,  after  the  combat  at  Lattakoo,  displays 
still  more  unequivocally  the  mean  malignity,  the 
utter  deprivation  of  pity,  the  want  of  honour  or 
gratitude,  and  the  brutal  selfishness  of  these  bar¬ 
barians.  It  is  not  among  the  Bechuanas,  as¬ 
suredly,  that  we  are  to  look  either  for  the  inno¬ 
cence  which  poets  have  ascribed  to  the  pastoral 
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ages,  or  for  the  rougher  virtues  of  the  heroic 
times.  Among  other  circumstances  which  point 
out  the  low  state  of  civilization  among  all  the 
Caffer  nations,  the  condition  of  the  women  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious.  Upon  them  all  the  hard 
work  and  drudgery  devolves  ;  they  alone  build 
the  houses,  cultivate  the  ground,  reap  and  grind 
the  corn,  and  cook  the  victuals ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  making  their  leather  mantles,  the 
men,  when  not  employed  in  war  or  hunting,  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  sheer  idleness, 
or  in  empty  talk. 

In  all  savage  nations,  however,  the  degradation 
of  the  females  is  an  ordinary  feature.  The  neglect 
of  the  aged  is  less  universal ;  for  the  natural  sen¬ 
timents  of  reverence  and  gratitude  have  among 
many  nations,  not  in  other  respects  more  civilized 
than  the  Bechuanas,  preserved  their  full  influence 
in  society.  Among  the  latter,  however,  the  gene¬ 
ral  neglect  of  the  old  and  helpless  is  even  more 
revolting  than  the  slavery  of  the  women.  The 
chiefs  alone  seem  to  have  any  respect  paid  them 
in  their  declining  years. 

Having  noticed  these  striking  defects,  I  must 
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on  the  other  hand  observe  in  candour,  that  these 
tribes  are  not  destitute  of  more  pleasing  quali¬ 
ties.  They  are  generally  good-natured  and  oblig¬ 
ing  to  strangers  and  to  each  other  ;  and  however 
much  a  traveller  may  be  teased  by  their  continual 
begging,  he  is  in  little  danger  of  being  either  rob¬ 
bed  or  ill-used  in  travelling  among  them,  with 
however  small  a  retinue.  The  peregrinations  of 
the  missionaries,  and  of  the  slave  Arend  and 
others  among  these  tribes,  without  danger  or  ob¬ 
struction,  sufficiently  prove  this  fact ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Burchell  has  some¬ 
what  misapprehended  their  character  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  In  his  particular  case  they  soon  perceived 
that  his  followers  were  both  timid  and  disaffected, 
and  the  chiefs  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
his  awkward  situation,  to  exact  all  they  possibly 
could  from  him  by  importunate  begging,  and  by 
overreaching  him  in  barter ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  no  evidence,  nor  I  think  likelihood,  that  their 
cupidity  would  have  proceeded. 

Their  industry  in  cultivation,  and  the  extreme 
neatness  and  good  order  displayed  in  their  houses 
and  inclosures,  are  also  highly  deserving  of 
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praise.*  And  though  these  labours  fall  at  present 
heavily  upon  the  poor  females,  the  minds  of  the 
tyrant  sex  require  only  to  be  enlightened  and 
humanized  by  Christianity  to  render  them  equally 
industrious.  The  readiness  with  which  they  have 
already  adopted  several  improvements  in  their 
agriculture  from  the  example  of  the  missionaries, 
may  be  cited  as  a  very  favourable  symptom.  The 
Matclhapees,  for  example,  have  not  only  adopted 
the  cultivation  of  the  pumpkin,  and  some  other 
culinary  plants,  but  have  begun  to  water  their 
gardens  by  irrigation ;  an  operation  of  almost  in- 

*  UTENSILS  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  BE- 
CHUANA  AND  GAFFER  TRIBES. 

No.  1.  Bechuana  spoon,  with  carved  handle. 

2,  3,  4.  Carved  wooden  vessels. 

5.  Earthen  jar  for  holding  milk,  &c. 

6.  Ornament  for  the  head,  composed  of  shells  woven  upon 
a  braid  of  fine  grass* 

7.  Musical  instrument  from  Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  formed  of 
pieces  of  bamboo  resting  upon  calabashes. 

8.  Two  drumsticks  for  beating  the  preceding  instrument. 

9.  Ornament  for  the  neck.  It  is  made  of  native  copper, 
of  a  light  gold  colour,  and  weighs  If  lb. 

10.  II.  Needle  case  and  needles,  five  inches  in  length, 

12.  Two  pieces  of  wood  for  procuring  fire. 

13.  Zoola  door  key,  carved  out  of  hard  wood. 
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dispensable  importance  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Southern  Africa,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries,  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives. 
Consequently,  their  culture  was  limited  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Indian  millet  ( holcus  sorghum ),  and  to  a 
particular  sort  of  bean  and  water-melon,  all  of 
which,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to  bear  drought, 
were  yet  frequently  injured,  and  occasionally 
destroyed  by  the  long  want  of  rain ;  and  scarcity 
or  famine  was  the  consequence.  But  no  sooner 
had  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Hamilton  led  out  the 
Kuruman  rivulet  to  irrigate  their  gardens,  than 
the  natives  immediately  perceived  the  advantage 
of  this  art,  and  became  eager  competitors  for  the 
use  of  the  water.* 


*  In  the  close  of  1823,  Mr.  Moffat,  having  occasion  to 
visit  Cape  Town,  was  accompanied,  at  the  desire  of  Mateebe, 
by  his  son  Peclu  and  the  chief  Teyslio,  his  aged  counsellor. 
An  account  of  their  conduct  and  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
given  by  the  editors  of  the  South  African  Journal,  will  form  a 
suitable  appendage  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  them  and 
their  countrymen  in  general. 

“  The  elder  of  these  strangers,  old  Teyslio,  is  one  of  the 
principal  counsellors  of  Mateebe,  king  or  chief  of  the  Mat- 
clhapees.  He  is  reckoned  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability,  and 
possesses  great  influence  in  the  counsels  of  his  tribe. 

“  The  younger  chief,  Peclu,  is  the  eldest  son  and  heir- 
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It  seems,  indeed,  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  Bechuana  tribes  should  have  remained  sta- 

apparent  of  king  Mateebe,  and  seems  to  be  a  pleasing  and 
intelligent  youth  of  about  eighteen.  They  are  each  waited  on 
by  a  servant  of  their  tribe ;  and  all  are  dressed  in  the  native 
mantle  or  carosse  of  dressed  cow-hide,  leopard,  or  wild-cat 
skin,  according  to  their  respective  ranks  or  wealth. 

“  The  confidence  displayed  by  Mateebe,  in  thus  entrusting 
both  his  heir  and  his  “  prime  minister”  to  the  charge  of  an 
humble  Missionary,  on  an  unknown  journey  of  1000  miles, 
into  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  is  alike  creditable  to 
himself  and  to  the  prudence  and  approved  worth  of  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fat  ;  and  we  trust,  that  what  they  have  seen  and  learned  of  us 
here,  will  assist  in  promoting  their  own  welfare,  and  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  their  people. 

“  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Town,  Mr.  Moffat  carried 
Teysho  and  Peclu  on  board  some  of  the  largest  vessels  in 
Table  Bay ;  and  as  they  had  never  even  seen  the  a  Great 
Beep”  until  their  arrival  at  this  place,  their  admiration  and 
astonishment,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  extreme.  When 
they  first  embarked  in  the  boat,  Teysho  remarked,  that  if  he 
did  not  perceive  from  the  countenances  of  his  friend  Mr. 

Moffat  and  the  other  gentlemen,  that  they  were  in  no  danger, 

' 

his  very  heart  would  melt  within  him.  But,  by  degrees,  both 
he  and  Peclu  recovered  their  ease  and  serenity ;  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  vessel,  every  other  feeling  seemed  absorbed  in  pro¬ 
found  astonishment.  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
Teysho  was  convinced  that  the  ship  was  really  afloat,  and 
not  a  c  water-house/  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  One  of 
the  party,  after  surveying  the  cabin,  the  hold,  and  every  part 
of  the  vessel,  exclaimed  in  his  native  tongue,  that  it  *  was  for 
certain  an  uncreated  thing, — a  thing  come  of  itself  and  never 
made  by  human  hands  !*  In  this  opinion  all  his  countrymen 
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tionary  at  that  point  of  civilization  which  they 
have  reached.  They  are  agriculturists  to  a  cer- 

joined, — and  it  was  only  after  a  long  explanation,  communica¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Moffat  through  the  sage  Teysho,  that  they  at 
length  gave  up  this  ready  solution,  and  allowed  the  matchless 
wisdom  and  superiority  of  the  f  Macooas,’  or  civilized  men, 
whose  genius  could  construct  and  render  subservient  to  their 
wishes,  such  a  stupendous  and  beautiful  fabric. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Bechuana  chiefs  paid  a  visit 
to  ourselves,  along  with  Mr.  Moffat,  at  a  little  cottage,  be¬ 
hind  the  Lion’s  Head,  overhanging  the  precipitous  and  ro¬ 
mantic  shore  of  the  f  broad  Atlantic.’  They  seemed  struck 
and  even  alarmed  at  the  thunders  of  the  vasty  deep  ;  and  a 
ship  that  was  sailing  past,  and  the  additional  things  that 
were  told  of  its  uses  and  powers,  excited  their  highest 
wonder. 

“  We  entered  into  conversation  with  Teysho,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Moffat,  and  Hatta,  the  interpreter.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  vessel  that  was  passing  by,  Teysho  said,  that  a 
ship  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  he  had  seen  among  the 
f  Macooas  and  it  gave  him  a  very  high  notion  of  our  wisdom. 
Our  reading  and  writing,  he  said,  also  astonished  him.  He 
had  observed,  that  when  the  missionary  received  a  letter,  he 
was  f  almost  quite  as  happy  as  if  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  friend  who  wrote  it.’ — He  next  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  religious  information  communicated  by  the  missionaries. 
We  inquired,  whether  the  Becli uanas  had  heard  of  a  God,  or 
an  after-state  of  existence,  before  the  missionaries  came  among 
them.  He  said.  No : — they  had  indeed  heard  of  the  f  Mo- 
reemo,’  (Deity)  ;  but  only  from  their  physicians,  or  f  medi¬ 
cine-men.’  The  people  generally  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  :  nor 
had  they  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 
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tain  extent ;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  derive  from 
the  soil  more  than  a  precarious  and  insufficient 
addition  to  their  subsistence  as  herdsmen  and 
hunters.  They  possess  the  art  of  working  in  iron 
and  copper  ;  but  have  applied  this  knowledge  to 

“We  asked  him,  whether  he  thought  our  manner  of  life,  or 
that  of  his  own  country,  preferable.  He  said,  each  was  best 
for  those  who  were  used  to  it.  He  saw  that  we  were  a  wiser 
and  more  knowing  people  than  the  Bechuanas  ;  but  from  long 
habit,  he  preferred  the  customs  and  manner  of  life  of  his  own 
country  to  ours. 

u  We  remarked  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  civilized  men 
that  made  them  powerful.  He  had  seen  a  hundred  Griquas 
defeat  50,000  savage  Mantatees,  who  had  previously  destroy¬ 
ed  so  many  nations.  If  the  Bechuanas  were  to  learn  to  plough 
and  sow  bread-corn,  use  waggons,  and  acquire  our  arms  and 
knowledge,  they  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  nations  around  them.  That  our  forefathers  had 
once  been  a  poor  and  ignorant  people  like  themselves,  without 
stone  houses  or  great  ships,  and  without  any  other  clothing 
than  softened  hides,  like  their  own  mantles ; — but  that  a  wise 
nation  had  come  over,  and  taught  us  knowledge,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  we  had  since  become  great,  wealthy,  and 
powerful,  as  he  perceived. 

“  Teysho  seemed  struck  with  this  fact,  and  promised  to 
follow  diligently,  when  he  returned  home,  the  instructions  of 
‘  Moffat/  and  learn  to  plough  and  sow,  and  eat  bread-corn ; 
and  encourage  his  people  to  become  industrious,  wise,  and 
mighty,  like  the  ‘Macooas.  ’  ” 

I  regret  to  add,  that  Peclu  died  at  Kuruman,  some  time 
after  their  return. 
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no  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  assagais, 
hatchets,  and  personal  ornaments.  Their  towns 
are  often  so  considerable  as  to  contain  many  thou¬ 
sand  people  ;  and  yet  they  are  removable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  chief,  like  an  Arab  camp.  Their 
system  of  government  is  monarchical,  rank  is 
hereditary,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  principal 
chief  is  apparently  absolute ;  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  his  authority  over  the  inferior  captains  and 
separate  clans  is  exceedingly  feeble  and  circum¬ 
scribed. 

In  this  dubious  state,  between  civilized  and 
savage  life;  between  the  fixed  and  the  nomade ; 
partly  husbandmen,  partly  herdsmen,  partly  hun¬ 
ters  ;  the  Caffer  tribes  appear  to  have  remained  for 
ages,  and  for  ages  might  still  remain,  unless  the 
exertions  of  the  Missionaries  are  blessed  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Once  converted  to  Christianity,  their  civi¬ 
lization,  to  a  considerable  extent,  must  necessarily 
follow ;  or  rather,  civil  and  political  improve¬ 
ment  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  moral  ameliora¬ 
tion. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  barbarous 
nations,  except  where  it  has  led  (as  unhappily  it 
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has  but  too  seldom  done)  to  disinterested  exer¬ 
tions  for  their  improvement,  has  usually  issued  in 
their  enthralment,  their  extirpation,  or  their  moral 
debasement.  The  present  condition  of  the  CafFers 
on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Colony,  does 
not  contradict  this  assertion.  They  have  not  im¬ 
proved  since  we  came  in  contact  with  them.  In 
some  respects  they  have  retrograded.  Still,  how- 
ver,  they  are  a  manly  race ;  and,  though  some¬ 
what  inferior  to  the  Bechuanas  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  they  are  vastly  their  superiors  in  courage, 
in  enterprise,  and  above  all  in  humanity.  Barrow 
and  Lichtenstein,  though  they  have  fallen  into 
some  inaccuracies,  have  not  exaggerated  the  fine 
qualities  of  this  people.  I  visited  them  in  the  year 
1821;  and,  though  disappointed  in  regard  to  King 
Gaika,  (whose  good  qualities  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  overrated,)  I  was  on  the  whole  much 
pleased  with  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the 
people.  The  despotism  of  the  chiefs  over  the 
inferior  ranks  is  much  less  oppressive,  and  more 
easily  evaded  than  among  the  Bechuanas  ;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  them,  like  what  are  called 
the  “  poor  Bechuanas,”  in  a  state  of  absolute  bon- 
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dage.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  chiefs  de¬ 
pend  so  much  on  their  popularity,  and  the  transfer 
of  allegiance  from  one  chief  to  another  is  so 
readily  effected,  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  is  under  tolerably  efficient 
checks. 

Their  internal  wars  are  generally  prosecuted 
with  little  animosity.  The  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  are  uniformly  spared.  If  in  their  wars 
with  the  colonists  they  have  sometimes  evinced 
a  more  vindictive  spirit,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  their  ferocity  has  not  been  exasperated 
by  the  unworthy  and  cruel  treatment  they  have 
often  experienced  from  the  Christians. 

Crimes  are  tried  among  them  in  a  public 
court,  by  the  chief  and  his  council,  and  all  matters 
of  general  interest  are  discussed  in  public  meetings, 
similar  to  the  Bechuana  Peetshoes.  The  great 
curse  of  the  people,  equally  here  as  among  the 
Bechuanas,  is  the  belief  in  sorcery,  which  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  an  engine  of  dreadful  cruelty 
and  injustice.  From  the  progress,  however, 
which  the  missionaries  have  recently  made  among 
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them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  phantoms  of 
superstition  will  ere  long  give  place  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  religion  which,  wherever  it  is  known 
in  purity,  at  once  enlightens  the  intellect  and 
elevates  the  morals.* 

This  tribe,  including  the  clans  of  Gaika,  Hinza, 
and  several  independent  chiefs  of  inferior  note, 
occupies  a  tract  of  country  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  colonial  frontier  (now  formed  by 
the  Keiskamma  and  Chumi)  to  the  river  Bashi 
or  St.  John.  This  tract  is  about  200  miles  in 
length  by  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth ;  and  the 

*  THE  CAFFER. 

Lo !  where  he  crouches  by  the  Kloof’s  dark  side. 

Eyeing  the  farmer’s  lowing  herds  afar ; 

Impatient  watching,  till  the  evening  star 
Lead  forth  the  twifght  dim,  that  he  may  glide 
Like  panther  to  the  prey.  With  freeborn  pride 
He  scorns  the  herdsman,  nor  regards  the  scar 
Of  recent  wound, — but  burnishes  for  war 
His  assagai  and  targe  of  buffalo  hide. 

He  is  a  robber  ? — True  ;  it  is  a  strife 
Between  the  black-skinned  bandit  and  the  white. 

A  savage  ? — Yes  ;  though  loth  to  aim  at  life. 

Evil  for  evil  fierce  he  doth  requite. 

A  heathen  ? — Teach  him,  then,  thy  better  creed, 
Christian!  if  thou  deserv’st  that  name  indeed..  TP. 
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population  of  the  whole  tribe  may  probably 
amount  to  about  100,000  souls.  Their  country 
is  consequently  far  more  densely  peopled  than  any 
district  of  the  Colony,  or  than  even  the  Bechuana 
country.  Having  been  recently  dispossessed  of 
the  territory  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Fish 
River,  their  kraals  are  now  crowded  upon  one 
another,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  pasture  for  their  cattle ;  and,  unless 
they  borrow  from  the  Colony  the  advantage  of  an 
improved  mode  of  agriculture,  famine  must  occa¬ 
sionally  prevail,  till  their  numbers  are  again  re¬ 
duced  to  the  limits  which  the  country  can  support 
on  their  present  system.  Until  some  such  change 
takes  place,  it  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  practica¬ 
ble,  even  by  an  improved  system  of  defence,  al¬ 
together  to  repress  depredations  upon  the  Colony. 

The  native  appellation  of  this  tribe  is  Amakosae, 
and  their  country  is  called  by  them  Amakosina. 
These  words  are  formed  from  Kosa ,  which  is  used 
to  designate  a  single  individual  of  their  nation, 
the  plural  and  derivatives  being  formed  in  these, 
as  in  other  instances,  by  prefixing  the  particle 
Ammci  or  Am.  In  the  same  manner  a  Tambookie 
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Gaffer  is  termed  Tymba  or  Tembu,  while  the  tribe 
collectively  is  called  Amatymbae.  A  Hottentot 
is  termed  Umlao,  tiie  Hottentot  nation  Ammulao, 
&c.  &c.  Lichtenstein  has  described  this  tribe  of 
Caffers  under  the  name  of  Koosas .* 

Of  the  Tambookie  (properly  the  Amatymbce ) 
tribe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  In  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  polity,  they  exactly  resemble 
their  neighbours,  the  Amakosae.  Their  territory 
extends  from  the  river  Zwart-Kei,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  sea-coast  beyond  Hinza’s 
country.  How  far  they  occupy  the  country  to  the 
north-east,  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  nor  indeed 
does  it  seem  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
adjoining  Gaffer  tribes,  who  are  generally  known 
in  the  Colony  by  the  corrupt  appellation  of  Mam - 
bookies .  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  these  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Point  Natal,  closely 
resemble  the  frontier  Caffers  in  appearance,  lan- 


*  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  Amakosae  Caffers., 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  where  a  variety  of  de¬ 
tails,  furnished  by  the  intelligent  missionary  Mr.  Brownlee, 
will  be  found, — forming,  as  I  conceive,  no  unimportant  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  accounts  of  this  interesting  people  already  before 
the  public. 
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guage,  and  mode  of  life,  just  as  the  Eechuana 
clans  resemble  each  other.  Neither  the  Amakosae, 
the  Amatymbae,  nor  the  Hambona  tribes,  are  now 
severally  united,  each  in  one  community,  but  are 
subdivided  into  many  independent  sections,  go¬ 
verned  by  their  respective  chiefs. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
that  the  Amatymbae  Gaffers  have  extended  them¬ 
selves  so  far  west  as  the  Colonial  frontier.  In 
former  times  the  elevated  plains,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Ivei,  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
Hottentots  or  Bushmen;  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Sparrman,  that  the  boors,  in  his  time,  used  to 
make  incursions  into  these  regions,  to  kidnap  or 
purchase  the  natives  for  servants.  Between  the 
Christians,  on  the  one  hand,  however,  and  the 
Caffers  on  the  other,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
have  been  almost  entirely  extirpated  ;  and.  in 
this  quarter,  the  river  Zwart-Kei  now  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  colonists  and  the  tribe  of 
Amatymbae.  The  latter  have  hitherto  been  very 
quiet  and  orderly  neighbours  to  the  Colony,  and 
mutual  good-will  and  harmony  prevail  between 
them  and  the  farmers,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
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to  the  animosity  and  harassing  state  of  reciprocal 
aggression  which  has  long  prevailed  upon  the 
more  southern  frontier. 

Following  the  coast  to  the  north-eastward,  we 
meet  with  the  Amaponda  and  Hambona  tribes.* 
These  are  understood  to  be  Caffer  clans,  similar 
to  those  already  described,  and  require  no  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  But  in  this  quarter  is  also  found 
the  residence  of  a  small  tribe  or  horde  of  mixed 
European  and  African  blood,  whose  history,  ob¬ 
scure  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awaken  a  more  peculiar  interest.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  who  were  wrecked 
upon  this  coast,  and  who,  finding  no  means  of 
escape,  had  settled  here,  and  intermarried  with 
the  Natives.  This  point  I  consider  to  be  fully 
ascertained;  but  as  much  scepticism  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  regard  to  it,  and  as  the  matter  is  cu¬ 
rious,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  briefly  to 

*  These  words  are  probably  only  variations  of  the  same 
name,  which  some  natives  also  pronounce  Yambana.  The 
appellation  Mambooki  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  Dutch  colonists  out  of  these  names,,  by  some  process  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  by  which  they  transmogrified  Amatymba  into  Tam - 
booki. 
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throw  together  such  information  on  the  subject 
as  has  fallen  in  my  way. 

The  wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  Indiaman  in  1782, 
and  the  expedition  dispatched  by  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Cape  nine  years  afterwards  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  the  survivors,  are  matters 
well  known  from  the  publication  of  Van  Reenen’s 
Journal,  by  Captain  Riou.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  exploratory  party,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  Ham  bona  territory,  and  just  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  fell  in  with  a 
horde  of  about  four  hundred  souls,  descended 
from  the  intermarriage  of  Europeans  with  the 
natives,  and  found  among  them  three  old  white 
women  still  alive.  These  women  informed  them 
that  they  had  been  shipwrecked  there  when  so 
very  young,  that  they  had  entirely  forgot  their 
native  language,  and  could  neither  tell  the  name 
of  the  ship  nor  to  what  nation  they  belonged ;  but 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  by  the  natives,  and 
married  among  them,  &c.  The  horde  of  mulattoes 
to  whom  these  women  belonged,  are  moreover 
stated  to  have  been  in  possession  of  herds  of  cattle, 
and  to  have  had  large  and  fine  gardens  stocked 
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with  Gaffer  and  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables : 
they  had  obviously  derived  their  lineage  from 
the  crew  of  some  vessel  wrecked  on  this  coast  at 
a  period  long  previous  to  the  loss  of  the  Gros- 
venor.  Of  the  crew  of  the  latter,  the  exploratory 
party  discovered  no  survivors.  Such  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Van  Reenen,  and  this  account  was 
in  all  respects  confirmed  to  me  by  old  Peter 
Lombard,  one  of  his  party,  whom  I  saw  at 
Swellendam  in  1822.  Lombard  also  informed  me 
that  on  their  arrival,  this  tribe  of  Mulattoes  made 
a  great  rejoicing,  and  cried  out,  “  Our  fathers  are 
come.  * 

By  recent  accounts,  it  would  seem  that  this 
clan  of  mixed  blood  have  been  driven  from  their 
settlements  in  Hambona,  or  at  least  partially  dis¬ 
persed,  during  the  recent  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  destructive  progress  of  the  Zoolas  under 
King  Chaka,  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  by 
and  by.  In  all  the  reports  respecting  the  Man- 

*  Some  extracts  from  Van  Reenen’s  Journal,  with  other 
particulars  connected  with  this  subject,  will  he  found  in  the 
Appendix. 
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tatees  which  were  current  among  the  Bechuana 
tribes  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Kuruman  in 
1823,  the  presence  of  men  of  yellow  complexion 
and  long  hair  was  uniformly  stated ;  and  though 
no  individuals  of  this  description  were  found 
among  the  slain  on  the  plain  of  Lattakoo,  the 
credibility  of  the  statement  is  not  on  that  account 
invalidated,  when  it  is  considered  how  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  these  “  yellow  people  ’  (even  supposing 
their  whole  tribe  had  been  present)  must  have 

formed  of  the  numerous  host  of  invaders.  The 

* 

evidence  of  the  female  prisoners  rescued  by  Messrs. 
Melvill  and  Moffat,  some  of  whom  I  have  since 
seen  in  Cape  Town,  corroborated  the  preceding 
statements  on  this  subject. 

In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Mr.  Brownlee,  on  a  visit  which  he  made  in  1824 
to  Vosani,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Tambookies, 
who  resides  to  the  eastward  of  Hinza’s  territory, 
was  informed  that  some  families  of  white  or 
mixed  breed,  descended  from  persons  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  were  still  to  be 
found  among  a  neighbouring  tribe,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  Vosani  (from  whatever  cause)  would  not 
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permit  him  to  visit.  An  individual,  seen  by 
Captain  King  among  Chaka’s  followers,  having 
European  features,  long  hair,  rnustachios,  and  a 
large  beard,  may  also  have  probably  sprung  from 

a  similar  origin. 

From  the  frontier  of  the  Amapondee  (or  Harn- 
bona  Caffers)  on  the  southwest,  as  far  as  the  river 
Mapoota  and  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  north,  and  as 
far  into  the  interior,  at  least,  as  the  great  ridge 
of  mountains,  in  whose  western  sides  the  Gariep 
has  its  principal  sources,  the  whole  country  is 
now  under  the  sway  of  one  formidable  tribe,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  chief  named  Chaka.  This  man, 
originally  the  sovereign  of  an  obscure  but  warlike 
people,  called  Zoolas,  or  Vatwahs,  has,  within  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years,  conquered  or  extirpated 
the  whole  of  the  native  tribes  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  Hambona ;  and  has  established  a  barbaric  king¬ 
dom  of  large  extent,  which  he  governs  upon  a 
system  of  military  despotism,  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  loose  patriarchal  polity  generally  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  other  Caffer  tribes.* 

*  The  heads  of  two  Zoola  warriors,  drawn  from  life,  are 
prefixed  to  this  chapter.  The  precise  origin  of  this  tribe  is 
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The  steps  by  which  Chaka  has  attained  the 
uncontrolled  authority  which  he  now  exercises 

not  very  clearly  ascertained ;  but  they  are  evidently  of  Caffer 
lineage;  and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Threlfall,  written  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  August  1823, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  and  the  Mantatees  are  only 
different  hordes  of  the  same  race  :  — 

A  powerful  tribe,  called  Vatwahs,  have  lately  overrun 
many  of  the  little  states  in  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay.  All 
that  I  can  learn  of  this  nation  is,  that  they  are  originally 
from  the  country  adjoining  to  the  sources  of  the  Mapoota  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  the  mountains  west  of  English  River.  They  are  a 
very  bold  and  warlike  people,  of  a  free  and  noble  carriage* 
and  are  characterised  by  having  large  holes  cut  in  the  flaps 
of  their  ears,  in  which  they  suspend  various  articles  of  mode^ 
rate  weight.  They  have  the  finest  figures  of  any  of  the  natives 
of  this  country  that  I  have  seen.  For  two  or  three  years  past, 
the  devastations  of  the  Vatwahs  have  been  like  those  of  a 
swarm  of  locusts  throughout  all  the  adjoining  countries;  and 
being  a  very  manly  and  martial  people,  they  have  driven  out 
the  natives,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Avhole  territory, 
from  Mamalong,  on  King  George’s  River,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  Portuguese  Factory,  up  to  Port  Natal.  The  Vat¬ 
wahs,  like  all  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  from  13°.  S.  Lat.  to 
the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony,  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron.  It  is  said  that  the  tribes  of  the  interior 
manufacture  all  the  implements  of  agriculture  used  on  the 
coast  even  by  the  Portuguese.  Such  of  the  Vatwahs  as  I 
have  seen  were  naked ;  but  it  is  said  they  generally  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  live  much  on  ani¬ 
mal  food.  In  war  they  cover  their  bodies  with  large  shields 
of  bullock’s  hide,  and  carry  in  the  same  hand  that  bears  the 
shield,  six  or  eight  assagais  and  a  spear,  to  be  used  as  occasion 
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over  his  followers,  are  not  as  yet  very  distinctly 
known  ;  but  may  be  surmised  to  be  similar  to 
those  by  which  savage  heroes  usually  raise  them¬ 
selves  to  empire — namely,  cunning  and  audacity. 
Of  his  destructive  wars,  as  they  have  affected  the 
other  native  tribes,  I  shall  speak  presently  ;  but 
it  will  be  expedient  to  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  new  British  settlement  in  his  dominions. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Farewell,  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  proceeded  with  a  party  from  the  Cape, 
in  a  small  vessel,  to  Port  Natal ;  and  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  adjoining  territory  from 
Chaka,  he  erected  a  little  fort,  with  the  view  of 
commencing  an  establishment  to  trade  with  the 
Natives.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  small 
vessels  on  the  coast,  the  prospects  of  a  profitable 
commerce  appear  so  flattering  as  to  induce  the 
party  still  to  persevere.  Mr.  Farewell  and  some 
other  Englishmen  recently  paid  a  visit  to  King 
Chaka,  at  his  chief  residence  of  Zoola,  about  140 

demands.  They  have  a  manly  openness  of  character,  which 
is  very  prepossessing ;  and  though  certainly  great  invaders 
and  oppressors  to  the  weaker  tribes,  it  is  said  that  they  never 
attack  an  enemy  without  sending  previous  notice  of  their  in¬ 
tention,  and  the  time  when  they  will  appear.” 
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miles  from  the  English  settlement ;  and  from  their 
accounts  it  appears,  that  this  barbarian  has  saga¬ 
city  enough  to  appreciate  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  He  cannot,  of  course,  foresee 
that  the  admission  of  a  few  mercantile  adven¬ 
turers  may  perhaps  ultimately  lead  to  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  his  kingdom  and  posterity.  The  despo¬ 
tic  power  of  this  savage  conqueror  is  said  to  be 
supported  by  an  armed  force  of  about  15,000 
men,  constantly  maintained  under  his  direct  com¬ 
mand,  and  prepared  to  execute,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  most  hazardous  or  bloody  orders  of  their 
chief.  Failure  or  defeat  are  said  to  be  punished 

with  immediate  death ;  and  an  instance  is  men- 

*» 

tioned  where  one  of  his  captains,  and  a  band  of 
450  men,  were  condemned  to  indiscriminate  exe¬ 
cution,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  enemy.  Such,  it  seems,  is  the 
severe  discipline  by  which  he  drills  his  soldiery. 
The  whole  armed  force  of  the  Zoola  nation  is 
estimated  (though  I  apprehend  on  very  uncertain 
data)  to  amount  to  nearly  100,000  men,  including, 
of  course,  every  male  fit  to  bear  arms.  The  object 
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of  Chaka’s  wars  appears  to  have  been  originally 
the  plunder  rather  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
adjoining  tribes.  In  the  present  state  of  these 
people,  territory  is  indeed  of  value  chiefly  for  pas¬ 
turage,  and  cattle  are  the  only  property.  Lat¬ 
terly,  however,  uniform  success  has  puffed  up  the 
heart  of  this  despot  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  now 
avows  his  determination  to  destroy  every  tribe 
that  yet  remains  between  him  and  the  colonial 
boundary.  If  he  survives  ten  years  longer,  it 
appears  not  improbable  that  he  may  actually  suc¬ 
ceed  in  executing  this  threat ;  and  in  that  event 
we  shall  have  on  our  eastern  frontier  a  far  more 
formidable  neighbour  than  has  ever  yet  been 
known  to  the  Cape  settlement.  Chaka  seems  to 
want  nothing  but  fire-arms  to  rival  a  king  of 
Ashantee  in  audacity  as  well  as  cruelty. 

The  misery  already  inflicted  by  the  wars  of 
this  barbarian  upon  the  Caffer  and  Bechuana 
tribes  is  incalculable,  and  is  far  from  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  massacre  and  destruction  directly 
occasioned  by  his  arms.  By  plundering  and  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  adjoining  nations,  he  has  forced  them 
to  become  plunderers  in  their  turn,  and  to  carry 
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terror  and  devastation  through  the  remotest  quar¬ 
ters  of  Southern  Africa.  In  short,  the  people 
dispossessed  by  Chaka  became  the  marauding  and 
cannibal  Mantatees ,  whose  origin  and  progress  I 
shall  briefly  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Origin  of  the  Mantatees. — Their  Irruption  into  the  Interior, 
and  devastating  Progress. — The  Ficani,  Amazizi,  &c. — 
Their  Attack  upon  the  Amatymbse  Gaffers,  and  Approach 
towards  the  Colony. 

The  reader,  by  referring  to  the  map,  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  great  range  of  mountains,  known 
in  the  Colony  by  the  name  of  Nieuwveld-Bergen, 
Sneeuw-Bergen,  Rhinoster-Bergen,  Zuure-Bergen, 
and  Storm- Bergen,  is  continued  through  what  is 
called  the  Mambookie  country,  and  that  of  the 
tribes  beyond,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  This  prolongation  of  the  great  interior 
range  has  been  set  down  upon  the  authority  of 
information  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  Wesleyan  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  have  penetrated  up  the  branches 
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of  the  Gariep  farther  than  any  other  Europeans. 
Though  continued  in  the  map  through  the  Caffer 
country  with  a  fainter  shade  (because  it  cannot 
yet  be  laid  down  with  any  pretensions  to  geogra¬ 
phical  correctness),  it  seems  probable  that  this 
ridge,  as  it  extends  to  the  north-east,  maintains 
an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  elevation  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  Sneeuwberg,  inasmuch  as  the 
chief  sources  of  the  Gariep  are  now  ascertained 
to  arise  in  the  Mambookie  mountains,  besides 
many  considerable  rivers  bowing  into  the  Indian 
ocean. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  placed  the 
native  country  of  the  marauding  hordes,  called 
Mantatees,  among  the  mountains  and  elevated 
plains  adjoining  to  the  territory  of  the  Zoolas. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  their  real  origin  ;  and  I 
now  offer  the  following  sketch  of  their  history  as 
the  result  of  the  information  I  have  been  enabled 
to  collect  on  the  subject.* 


The  information  derived  from  the  female  prisoners 
rescued  by  Messrs,  Melvill  and  Moffat,  has  been  compared 
with  the  reports  of  fugitives  of  many  different  tribes,  who 
have  since  taken  refuge  in  the  Colony,  and  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  obtained  by  Captain  Owen,  Mr.  Farewell,  and  other 
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The  whole  of  the  CafFer  tribes  derive  their  chief 
subsistence  from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle  ; 
and,  during  their  wars,  the  limited  agriculture 
which  they  prosecute  is  often  entirely  neglected. 
If  deprived  of  their  cattle,  they  are  consequently 
driven  to  absolute  desperation,  and  must  either 
become  robbers  in  their  turn,  or  perish  of  hunger. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Mantatees.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  overwhelming  attack  of  the 
Zoola  tribe,  they  were  plundered  and  driven  from 
their  country ;  they  joined  forces  with  other  clans 
who  had  shared  a  similar  fate ;  and  thus  rendered 
formidable  both  by  numbers  and  desperation,  they 
precipitated  themselves,  like  an  avalanche,  upon 
the  weak  and  unwarlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Respecting  the  real  name  of  the  Mantatees, 

i 

there  exists  some  diversity  of  opinion.  My  intel¬ 
ligent  friend  Captain  Stockenstrom,  of  Graaff- 
Reinet,  who  has  examined  many  of  the  fugitives 
that  have  lately  taken  refuge  in  his  district,  states 
that  the  word  Mantatee  signifies  simply  “  Invader,” 
or  “  Marauder/’  in  the  Bechuana  language,  and  is 

gentlemen  who  have  lately  visited  the  coasts  of  Natal  and 
Delagoa  Bay. 
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an  appellation  given  them  by  the  plundered  tribes 
which  they  themselves  universally  disclaim.  Ano¬ 
ther  interpretation  of  the  word  was  given  me  by 
the  Barolong  refugee  whom  I  saw  at  Griqua 
Town  ;  and  some  of  the  fugitives  have,  moreover, 
affirmed  that  a  tribe  named  Mantateezi  does  really 
exist,  though  the  mass  of  the  marauding  horde 
was  composed  of  other  clans.  This  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  question  of  no  great  importance. 
The  two  chief  tribes  who  formed  the  Mantatee 
host  (for  so  I  shall  continue  to  call  the  inva¬ 
ders)  are  termed  by  the  prisoners  Bacloqueeni 
and  Mahallogani ,  the  country  of  the  former  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  Hambona  and  Port  Natal,  and 
that  of  the  latter  lying  about  the  sources  of  the 
river  Mapoota. 

These  having  associated  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  with  some  other  clans  of  fugitives,  expel¬ 
led  in  like  manner  by  the  warlike  Zoolas,  formed 
a  very  numerous  host.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  and  carried  along 
with  them,  probably,  such  small  part  of  their 
cattle  as  they  had  saved  from  the  enemy.  But  a 
great  proportion  of  this  miserable  horde  of  people, 
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especially  the  women  and  the  aged,  appear  to  have 
been  generally  in  a  state  of  famine,  from  the  time 
they  first  left  their  own  country  until  the  period 
when  they  were  encountered  by  the  Griquas, 
about  two  years  afterwards.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  prisoners,  it  appears  but  too  certain  that 
the  rumours  afloat  among  the  Bechuanas,  of  their 
being  cannibals,  were  not  without  foundation  ; 
though  famine  alone,  and  not  savage  propensity, 
seems  to  have  driven  them  to  prey  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  or  their  dead  comrades. 

Having  emerged  from  the  great  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Mantatees  followed  the  course  of  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Gariep,  overpowering  in  their 
route  various  clans  of  the  Lehoya  nation.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  northward,  plundering  and 
dispersing  every  Bechuana  clan  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
twenty- eight  tribes.  The  populous  town  of  Kur- 
rechein,  the  capital  of  the  Morootzi,  was,  among 
many  others,  sacked  and  burned  by  them.  At 
length  they  were  encountered  by  Makabba,  the 
wary  and  warlike  chief  of  the  Wankeets,  who, 
falling  upon  the  Mantatees  unawares,  while  they 
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were  divided  into  two  bands,  succeeded  in  defeat¬ 
ing  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  turned  back 
the  tide  of  devastation  from  his  own  territories. 

The  invaders  after  this  defeat,  the  first  they 
appear  to  have  sustained  since  they  left  their  own 
territory,  being  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and 
in  great  want  of  provisions,  instead  of  continuing 
the  contest  with  Makabha,  suddenly  changed  their 
course  to  the  southward,  and  fell  with  fury  upon 
a  branch  of  the  less  warlike  Barolongs,  whom  they 
plundered  and  dispersed  without  opposition,  and 
obtained  a  plentiful  spoil  of  corn  and  cattle.  Con¬ 
tinuing  their  course  to  the  southward,  they  came 
next  upon  the  Tamachas,  a  weak  tribe,  whom 
they  easily  overwhelmed,  and  carried  off  their 
chief  a  prisoner,  forcing  him  to  act  as  a  guide  to 
lead  them  to  the  towns  of  the  Barolongs,  Myrees, 
and  Matclhapees. 

Long  before  this  time  the  rumours  of  their 
devastations  had  spread  throughout  the  Bechuana 
country,  mingled  with  many  fabulous  tales,  as  I 
have  formerly  mentioned.  The  most  marvellous 
of  these  stories  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  ready 
credence  from  the  great  mass  of  the  weak  and 
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timid  Beclmanas,  especially  as  the  accounts  of 
their  vast  multitude,  their  strange  arms,  their 
cannibalism,  and,  above  all,  their  fierce  and  des¬ 
perate  valour  in  battle,  were  found  to  be  fully 
confirmed  by  the  prisoners  who  escaped  from 
them.  These  accounts,  and  their  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Mantatees  over 
the  whole  country  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Makabba  (a  man  apparently  much  superior  to  the 
Beclmanas  in  general),  they  found,  wherever  they 
went,  the  people  absolutely  paralysed  by  the  mere 
terror  of  their  name,  and,  like  birds  quivering 
under  the  eye  of  the  fascinating  serpent,  incapable 
alike  of  resistance  or  escape. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  first  reach¬ 
ed  the  capital  of  the  Matclhapees  with  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fat.  The  transactions  which  occurred  during  my 
visit,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Mantatees  by  the  Gri- 
quas,  have  been  already  fully  detailed. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  faint-hearted 
Matclhapees  were  totally  incompetent  to  encounter 
the  marauders ;  and  without  the  double  advantage 
of  fire-arms  and  horses,  their  desperate  valour 
might  have  been  formidable  even  to  the  best- 
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disciplined  troops.  But  the  sight  of  men  on 
horseback,  and  the  terrible  effects  of  the  muskets, 
both  of  which  were  entirely  new  to  them,  soon 
quelled  their  courage,  and  forced  them  to  retreat, 
though  with  less  of  panic  and  disorder  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  sound  of  the  musketry, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  invisible  weapons, 
were,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  them.  They  conceived,  as  the  pri¬ 
soners  reported,  their  enemies  to  be  armed  with 
44  thunder  and  lightning and  it  is  indeed  far 
more  remarkable  that  they  sustained  the  attack  so 
firmly,  and  resisted  it  so  long,  than  that  they  were 
ultimately  beaten.  When  they  first  beheld  Arend 
and  me  near  Lattakoo,  they  conceived  us  (as  the 
women  said)  to  be  some  new  sort  of  animals,  and 
with  that  belief  had  attempted  to  surround  and 
catch  us.  That  they  absolutely  mistook  the  Gri- 
quas  for  centaurs  in  battle,  is  not  indeed  very 
probable ;  for  though  they  themselves  have  no 
horses,  they  use,  like  the  other  Caffer  tribes,  the 
ox  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  occasionally  for 
riding  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the 
cavalry  must  have  been  much  more  terrible  to 
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them,  than  even  they  themselves  were  to  the 
Bechuanas. 

In  the  engagement  at  Lattakoo  the  Mantatees 
lost  their  two  kings,  or  principal  chiefs,  who  were 
both  shot  while  boldly  sallying  out  to  meet  the 
Griquas.  This  event  contributed  not  a  little  to 
accelerate  their  retreat,  and  (happily  for  the  Be¬ 
chuanas)  to  occasion  their  subsequent  disunion. 
Soon  after  their  retreat  from  Lattakoo,  the  two 
principal  tribes  seem  to  have  separated  ;  one  di¬ 
vision  resuming  their  march  towards  the  north¬ 
east,  until  they  were  again  encountered  and  re¬ 
pulsed  by  Makabba.  They  afterwards  formed  an 
amicable  junction  with  the  Morootzee  tribe,  whom 
they  had  formerly  plundered,  and  according  to 
the  last  accounts  were  located  in  their  territories 
near  Kurrechein.  The  other  division,  falling  back 
in  the  direction  of  their  native  country  near 
Hambona,  dispersed  and  plundered  in  their  way 
many  tribes  who  had  escaped  them  in  their  ad¬ 
vance  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  thousands  of 
people  were  reduced  to  extreme  misery  for  want 

of  food,  and  began  to  flock  into  the  Colony  ail 
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along  the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  solicit  protec¬ 
tion  and  sustenance. 

A  party  of  about  300  men  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Tarka  Veld-Cornetcy  in  1824,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  some  cattle.  They  were  pursued  by  a 
commando  of  Boors,  and  on  being  attacked  by 
fire-arms  exhibited  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
abandoned  the  plunder  without  resistance.  A 
few  were  taken  prisoners,  who,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  Caffer  language,  said  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  tribe  called  Kouss ,  residing  many 
days’  journey  to  the  eastward,  and  that  their 
country  having  been  overrun  and  plundered  by  a 
wandering  nation,  they  were  forced  by  famine  to 
plunder  others  for  their  own  subsistence.  Their 
emaciated  appearance  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  and  after  being  admonished  to 
beware  of  again  entering  the  Colony,  they  were 
dismissed.  These  Kouss  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  clans  plundered  by  the  Mantatees  on  their 
return  to  the  southward. 

The  first  collision  of  these  marauding  hordes 
with  the  southern  Caffers  appears  to  have  taken 
place  so  early  as  1822.  In  the  latter  end  of 
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that  year  the  Amatymbae  were  attacked  by  a 
wandering  horde  whom  they  called  Ficani ,  and 
whom  they  then  with  some  difficulty  repulsed. 
The  word  “  Ficani  ”  in  the  Gaffer  tongue  signi¬ 
fies,  it  seems,  “Invaders,”  or  “  Marauders,”  and 
is  therefore  synonymous  with  the  Bechuana  ap¬ 
pellation  “  Mantatees,”  according  to  the  most  ge¬ 
neral  interpretation.  But  neither  of  these  appel¬ 
lations,  however  well  merited,  are  recognized  by 
the  wanderers  themselves.  In  1824,  the  Ficani 
(apparently  the  Mantatees  on  their  return  from 
the  Bechuana  country)  renewed  their  incursions 
upon  the  Gaffer  tribes,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  written  from  the  Ghumi, 
by  the  missionary  Brownlee,  and  dated  in  July 
1824. 

“  We  have  had  late  accounts  of  the  re-ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Ficani ,  who  made  the  attack  upon 
the  Tambookies  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
They  have  recently  attacked  a  tribe  called 
Amaponda,  who  live  on  the  coast  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Tambookies.  That  tribe  they  have 
dispersed  and  plundered  of  their  cattle,  and 
numbers  of  the  fugitives  have  taken  refuge 
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among  the  Tambookies  and  Hinza  s  people.  We 
have  likewise  had  visits  from  fugitives  of  another 
tribe,  who  call  themselves  Amazizi ,  and  who  say 
that  their  native  country  lies  upon  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  From  the  accounts  they  give  of  it, 
it  must  lie,  I  imagine,  towards  the  interior  from 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  they  appear,  in  some  respects, 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Bechuanas  than  the 
Caffers  ;  yet  they  speak  of  the  people  who  live 
below  them  on  the  Amazizi  River,  as  speaking 
the  Gaffer  tongue.” 

This  Amazizi  river  is,  in  all  probability,  either 
the  Mapoota,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches 
flowing  through  elevated  plains  similar  to  those 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Kei* 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Owen, 
of  the  Leven,  engaged  at  the  time  I  received  it  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  coast  near  Delagoa  Bay,  will  throw  some  farther 
light  on  the  country  here  referred  to.  I  trust  that  a  work 
from  that  distinguished  officer  himself  will,  ere  long,  render 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  their  various  inhabitants,  as 
well  known  as  those  of  the  Cape  are  now. 

te  The  Mapoota  River  extends  from  the  southern  corner  of 
Delagoa  Bay  (where  it  empties  itself),  south-west,  about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles,  and  takes  its  rise  about  lat.  27°  S. 
long.  31°  E.  in  a  range  of  hills  in  the  country  of  the  Vatwahs, 
or  Butuas,  ( Zoolas .)  English  River  is  the  estuary  of  three 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  another  missionary 
in  Cafferland,  in  a  letter  dated  July  3,  1824,  not 
only  corroborates  Mr.  Brownlee  s  report  of  the 

rivers,  none  of  them  extending  far  : — the  northern  one  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  N.  W. ;  the  central  one,  or  Dundas 
River,  about  as  much  due  West;  and  the  southern  one 
about  sixty  miles  S.S.W.  The  hills  in  the  country  of  the 
Vatwahs  appear  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  beyond 
English  River,  lat.  26°  S.  32£°  E.  The  King  George,  or 
Manice,  falls  into  Delagoa  Bay  about  three  or  four  leagues 
N.  of  English  River,  and  its  source  is  in  about  20°  S.,  its 
direction  being  nearly  due  north  from  its  mouth. 

“  The  language  of  Delagoa  Bay  appears  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  spoken  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Bazaneto 
Islands.  The  Callers  and  they  understand  each  other  with 
little  trouble  ;  but  whether  the  language  is  the  same,  I  know 
not.  The  Vatwahs  are  a  different  people,  and  speak  a  differ¬ 
ent  dialect ;  but  still  they  communicate  readily  with  those 
of  Delagoa  Bay ;  the  former  resemble  the  southern  Gaffers. 

“  The  natives  of  Mapoota  trade  to  the  interior ;  and  the 
country  of  the  Wankeets  cannot  be  more  than  250  miles  W. 
of  Delagoa  Bay  ;  but  the  country  where  Dr.  Cowan  was  mur¬ 
dered,  is  said,  on  the  coast,  to  have  been  near  the  sources 
of  the  King  George  and  Sofala  rivers. 

4tr  The  natives  of  Delagoa  Bay  are  a  timid  race,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  at  peace  with  every  body,  but  the  Vatwahs  treat  them 
like  a  conquered  people,  and  have  lately  overrun  the  country. 
They  offer  no  objections  to  any  one  passing  through  their 
country. 

“  There  is  no  European  station  in  Delagoa  Bay,  but  that 
of  the  Portuguese  at  English  River,  on  the  northern  bank 
near  its  mouth.” 
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Amazizi  refugees,  but  adds  the  following  particu¬ 
lars,  which  prove,  among  other  things,  that  they 
are  unquestionably  a  Caffer  tribe  : — 

44  I  had  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  nation 
which  attacked  Lattakoo  last  year,  and  collected 
the  following  facts  from  the  interview.  It  is 
several  years  since  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
own  country.  This  man  came  early  last  summer 
into  Oafterland.  His  nation  call  themselves  Ama- 
zizi ,  and  their  enemies  call  them  Ba-Jicani .  They 
take  their  name  from  a  river  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  very  large  ;  he  says  the  Keiskamma 
is  but  a  stream  compared  to  it.  There  are  several 
other  rivers,  some  of  which  are  dry  in  summer : 
there  are  also  several  lakes.  The  water  is  in 
general  good,  though  there  is  much  that  is  brack¬ 
ish.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  and  there  are 
no  very  high  mountains.  The  summer  is  like  that 
of  Cafferland  as  to  heat ;  and  in  winter  they  have 
frost  and  snow.  He  describes  it  to  be  much  more 
populous  than  that  of  the  Caffers  and  Tamboo- 
kies.  There  is  very  little  wood  in  the  country  ; 
their  houses  are  formed  of  reeds  and  small  wood 
brought  from  a  great  distance ;  their  fires  are 
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made  of  cow-dung  and  the  stalks  of  corn.  The 
houses  are  neatly  constructed ;  the  kraals  for  cat¬ 
tle  are  formed  of  clay  and  dung,  as  also  their  gar¬ 
den  fences.  They  abound  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  fowls,  but  have  no  horses,  nor  did  they 
know  of  them  until  they  saw  them  in  Hinza’s 
country.  This  man  was  not  himself  at  Lattakoo, 
and  never  had  heard  of  white  men  in  his  own 
country.  He  says  his  countrymen  understood 
smelting  of  iron  and  copper ;  and  their  smiths 
make  hoes,  assagais,  axes,  and  needles.  The 
men  and  women  dig  the  ground  with  the  hoes  ; 
the  women  cut  down  the  corn,  and  the  men  beat 
it  out ;  they  do  not  bury  it  like  the  CafFers,  but 
stack  it  above  ground,  and  cover  it  with  grass. 
The  produce  which  they  grow  is  Indian  and 
Gaffer  corn,  beans,  water  melons,  and  pumpkins. 
A  spirituous  drink  they  make  of  millet,  and  milk 
is  made  to  acquire  a  greater  consistency  than  that 
of  the  Gaffers, — for  he  said  they  eat  it.  With 
regard  to  wild  animals,  they  have  wolves  and 
jackals,  and  several  species  of  antelopes ;  but  some 
of  the  animals  common  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Africa  are  unknown  to  them. 
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“  They  have  many  Chiefs,  whose  powers  and 
honours  are  hereditary.  There  are  few  who  have 
but  one  wife;  adultery  is  punished  by  death. 
Their  dead  they  bury  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a 
grave  about  six  feet  deep ;  stones  are  placed 
about  the  body,  and  one  stone  on  the  head,  and 
then  the  corpse  is  covered  over  with  earth,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wolves  from  tearing  it  out. 

“  With  regard  to  religion,  they  can  say  but 
little.  This  man  said,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
possessed  any  principle  within  him  that  would 
exist  for  ever ;  nor  does  he  remember  to  have 
heard  his  countrymen  speak  about  it ;  he  knew 
not  of  any  place  of  rewards  or  punishments ; 
their  fathers  are  dead,  but  they  know  not  that 
they  shall  ever  see  them  again ;  he  says  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Great  Maker  of  all  things. 
Excepting  in  some  words,  the  Gaffers  understood 
him  very  well ;  the  Caffers  say  emanzie  for  water , 
he  says  ematenzi ;  they  say  sonka  for  bread ,  he 
says  sinka  ;  they  say  hamba  for  get  you  gone ,  he 
says  kamba. 

“  These  unfortunate  people  have  been  long 
wandering  about  among  the  Mambookies  and 
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Hambonas,  and  many  of  them  have  latterly  been 
allowed  to  settle  among  the  Gaffers,  under  Hinza, 
who  resides  about  three  days’  journey  from  us.” 

In  1 825 ,  the  ravages  of  the  Ficani  upon  the 
Caffer  tribes  were  renewed  ;  and  by  penetrating 
into  the  Tambookie  country,  on  the  north-east, 
they  approached  so  near  the  frontier,  as  to  excite 
considerable  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
Colony.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr*  Brownlee,  relating  to.  this  subject,  dated 
at  the  Chumi,  May  21,  18 25. 

“We  have  had  lately  various  reports  of  com¬ 
motions  among  the  Tambookies,  owing  to  a  se¬ 
cond  invasion  of  the  marauding  horde  called  Fi¬ 
cani,  who  formerly  attacked  them.  These  in¬ 
vaders  appeared  to  have  advanced  this  time  in 
greater  force,  and  the  conflict  has  been  more  di¬ 
sastrous  to  the  Tambookies,  who  were  surprised 
by  them  suddenly  by  night,  and  a  large  number 
of  their  kraals  entirely  deprived  of  their  cattle. 
The  Tambookies  made  a  hasty  attempt  to  retrieve 
their  loss,  but  were  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter,  and  several  of  their  principal  Chiefs 
and  Captains  fell  in  the  conflict.  In  consequence 
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of  this,  part  of  the  Tambookie  tribes  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  stations,  and  have  fled  nearer  to 
the  colonial  frontier,  where  it  approaches  the 
Tarka.  The  invaders,  it  appears,  came  upon  them 
through  a  part  of  the  wild  Bushman  country, 
lying  towards  the  north-east.  The  Ficani  have 
for  the  present  planted  themselves  in  the  kraals 
of  the  Tambookies,  whom  they  have  expelled. 
An  officer  with  a  few  soldiers  has  passed  this 
place  to-day,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Kei,  having  been  dispatched  by  Major  Forbes,  the 
Commandant,  to  endeavour  to  procure  correct  in¬ 
formation  respecting  these  invaders.” 

The  officer  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brownlee,  was 
Lieutenant  Rogers,  of  the  Cape  Corps,  who  visited, 
on  this  occasion,  some  of  the  Tambookie  chiefs, 
but  could  not  find  any  safe  opportunity  of  opening 
a  conference  with  the  marauding  horde.  The  in¬ 
formation  he  obtained  from  the  Tambookies  re¬ 
specting  them,  coincided  exactly  with  that  obtain¬ 
ed  through  a  different  channel  by  Mr.  Pringle, 
as  detailed  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  me  in  May  1825,  from  the 
location  of  his  party  on  Bavian’s  River. 
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“  The  various  alarming  rumours  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  your  old  acquaintance,  the  roving  Man- 
tatees,  towards  this  frontier,  have  recently  in¬ 
duced  us  to  adopt  some  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  our  little  location  from  being  sur¬ 
prised  and  overwhelmed  by  any  sudden  incursion 
of  these  savages  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  cor¬ 
rect  intelligence,  my  friends  Mr.  G.  Rennie  and 
Diederik  Muller*  made,  at  my  suggestion,  an  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  Tambookie  country  a  few  days 
ago,  and  visited  some  of  their  kraals  a  little 
beyond  the  river  Zwart  Kei.  They  had  a  long 
conversation  with  two  of  the  secondary  chiefs, 

*  By  recent  letters  from  the  Cape,  I  am  informed  that 
these  two  enterprising  men  were  (with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor)  about  to  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
explore  the  country  towards  Delagoa  Bay,  by  the  way  of 
Hambona,  Natal,  Zoola,  (the  residence  of  King  Chaka,)  &c. 
and  that  Vosani,  the  principal  Tambookie  chief,  had  agreed 
to  accompany  them.  Mr.  Rennie  is  a  settler  of  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gle’s  party,  and  a  relative,  it  seems,  of  the  distinguished 
engineer  of  that  name.  Diederik  Muller  is  an  untutored 
African  boor — but  withal,  a  fine  intrepid  fellow,  and  one  of 
the  most  adventurous  hunters  in  Africa.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  will  succeed  in  their  enterprise  (for  there  are  no 
obstacles  in  their  way  which  courage  and  caution  may  not 
surmount) ;  and  I  trust  that  many  beneficial  consequences 
may  result  from  it. 
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named  Quassa  and  Pewana ;  who  informed  them 
that  the  invading  horde,  called  Ficani,  had  been 
roaming  about  for  a  considerable  time  in  their 
vicinity,  accompanied  by  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  that  about  two  months  ago  they  had 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Tamboo- 
kies  and  the  Caffer  chief  Hinza,  with  great  loss, 
six  of  their  principal  captains,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  warriors,  having  fallen  in  the  engagement. 
This  conflict  took  place  near  a  mountain  called 
Hanglip  by  the  colonists,  which  is  not  above  two 
days’  journey  from  this  place.  The  Tambookies 
say,  that  the  head  quarters  of  the  Ficani  are  now 
on  the  river  Somo,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
White  Kei ;  but  that  they  frequently  send  out 
foraging  parties  to  plunder  the  kraals  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  sometimes  openly  by  day,  sometimes 
under  covert  of  night ;  and  that  they  not  only 

—  5  \ 

carry  off  their  corn  and  cattle,  but  cruelly  mas¬ 
sacre  all  who  fall  into  their  hands  without  dis- 

.*  *  ■*  *  / 

tinction  of  sex  or  age.  They  describe  them  as 
being  armed  partly  with  clubs  and  assagais  like 
the  Caffers,  and  partly  with  battle-axes,  and  with 
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a  hooked  weapon  fixed  to  a  short  handle,  similar 
to  the  arms  used  by  the  Mantatees  at  Lattakoo. 
They  added,  that  these  invaders  make  their  at¬ 
tack  with  exceeding  boldness  and  fury,  rushing 

on  to  close  combat  through  the  showers  of  as- 

✓ 

sagais  with  which  their  own  warriors  encounter¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  that  they  are  so  swift  of  foot,  and 
so  formidable  from  their  numbers  and  ferocity, 
that  the  Caffer  tribes  are  unable  to  stand  their 
ground  against  them.  Quassa  and  Pewana  had 
lost  many  of  their  own  followers,  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  cattle,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  their  kraals  and  corn-fields  to  the  east- 
ward.  They  pointed  out  many  of  their  followers 
who  had  been  severely  mangled  in  the  late  bat¬ 
tle,  and  whose  wounds  were  not  yet  healed ;  and 
they  added,  that  unless  they  obtained  aid  from 
the  Colony,  they  must  on  the  first  advance  of  the 
enemy  fly  across  the  frontier  line,  and  seek  pro¬ 
tection  beneath  the  guns  of  the  Christians. 

“  Being  questioned  respecting  the  supposed 
origin,  or  native  country  of  these  savages,  they 
said  they  were  informed  by  fugitives,  that  this 
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horde  had  emigrated  from  a  country  lying  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  north-east ;  and  that  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  territory  by  a  stronger 
nation,  among  whom  were  people  of  the  colour 
of  Hottentots,  and  with  large  beards  and  long 
hair.” 

From  the  above  account,  which  was  fully  cor¬ 
roborated  by  Lieutenant  Rogers’s  report  to  the 
commandant,  it  appears  that  this  horde  of  rava- 
gers  had  been  within  little  more  than  two  days' 
march  of  the  Colony ;  nor  was  there  any  obstacle, 
on  their  first  advance,  to  prevent  them  from  over¬ 
whelming  the  Scotch  location,  and  other  frontier 
settlements.  Fortunately,  however,  they  content¬ 
ed  themselves,  at  that  time,  with  the  plunder  of 
the  Tambookie  kraals,  and  soon  after  retired  again 
to  the  eastward. 

During  the  present  year,  (1826,)  there  have 
been  various  rumours  of  their  return,  but  from 
the  measures  now  taken  by  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  watch  their  motions,  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  apprehension  of  their  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  the  frontier  line.  All  applications 
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from  the  Tambookies  for  aid  against  them,  have 
been  for  the  present  refused.  The  Caffer  tribes 
must  therefore  fight  bravely  for  their  own  ex¬ 
istence,  or  perish  like  those  which  have  already 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  devastators.  Were  it 
not  for  their  internal  divisions  and  jealousy  of 
each  other,  I  should  be  led  to  anticipate,  from  the 
manly  and  warlike  character  of  the  frontier  clans, 
a  far  more  energetic  resistance  to  the  invaders, 
than  they  encountered  from  the  mass  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted  Bechuanas. 

The  extent  of  the  misery  and  destruction  oc¬ 
casioned  among  the  Caffer  tribes,  by  the  dispos¬ 
session  and  subsequent  devastations  of  the  Man- 
tatee  hordes,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  esti¬ 
mate  ;  but  at  the  most  moderate  calculation  it 
is  believed,  that  not  fewer  than  100,000  people 
have  perished  by  war  and  famine.  Within  the 
last  two  years  upwards  of  1000  fugitives,  mostly 
in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  have  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  Colony, — a  circumstance  wholly  un¬ 
precedented  in  any  former  period.  These  refugees 
have  been,  by  the  direction  of  the  Home  Govern- 
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ment,  indentured  as  servants  for  seven  years  to 
such  of  the  Colonists  in  the  eastern  districts  as 
are  not  slave  owners  ;  and  precautions  have  been 
adopted,  (efficient  ones,  I  trust,)  to  prevent  any 
of  those  poor  exiles  from  being  ill-treated,  or 
from  hereafter  merging  into  a  state  of  slavery. 


PART  II. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  BUSHMEN, 
KORANNAS,  AND  NAMAQUAS,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Journey  to  the  Roggeveld. — Colonists  of  the  Northern  Fron¬ 
tier* — Wars  with  the  Bushmen. — Band  of  Caffer  Emi¬ 
grants, — Serpent-charmers. — Origin  of  Bushman  Animo-* 
sity. — More  humane  Conduct  of  some  of  the  Colonists. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1824,  I  again  left  Cape 
Town,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  desert 
country  towards  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange 
River,  and  of  ascertaining,  by  personal  inspection, 
whether  the  lower  part  of  that  river  was  capable 
of  affording  any  facilities  for  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  interior  tribes. 

This  quarter  of  Southern  Africa  had  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  visited  by  any  European  travellers, 
except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  his  publi¬ 
cation,  entirely  devoted  to  Missionary  objects,  did 
not  afford  much  information  that  could  throw 

2  c  2 
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light  on  the  geographical  features,  or  commercial 
resources  of  the  country.  I  do  not  state  this  in 
order  to  disparage  the  work  of  that  meritorious 
and  simple-hearted  philanthropist,  but  to  show 
that,  both  my  objects  and  my  route  being  diffe¬ 
rent  from  his,  I  was  now  entering  upon  a  field 
almost  new  to  Europeans,  and  visited  only  by 
vagabond  smugglers,  and  a  few  missionaries,  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  those  desolate 
regions. 

Having  equipped  myself  in  the  same  simple 
mode  as  on  my  excursion  to  the  Bechuana  coun¬ 
try,  and  being  provided,  through  the  favour  of 

VC-. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  an  official 
order  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  to  render 
me  every  assistance  that  I  might  stand  in  need 
of,  I  proceeded,  with  horses  hired  from  place  to 
place,  without  interruption,  until  I  reached  Bloem 
Fonteyn,  the  residence  of  Veld-Commandant  Nel, 
in  the  Roggeveld  ;  where  I  proposed  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  proceeding  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  Colony.  The  line  of  my  route  from  Cape 
Town  will  be  found  in  the  map. 
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To  this  point  I  had  traversed  a  district  of  which 
.  the  peculiar  characteristics  have  been  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lichtenstein ;  nor  did  I  perceive  that 
any  very  peculiar  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  or  manners  of  the  inhabitants  since 
he  visited  them,  twenty  years  ago.  The  boors 
of  the  Roggeveld  are  still,  like  the  other  frontier 
colonists,  a  frank  and  hospitable,  but  uncultivated 
set  of  men  ;  kind  to  the  traveller,  but  constantly 
embroiled  in  civil  disputes  with  each  other,  and 
in  a  barbarous  warfare  of  reciprocal  aggression 
with  the  miserable  Bushmen. 

The  Veld-Commandant,  whose  place  I  had  now 
reached,  I  found  to  be  a  man  of  great  substance 
as  a  stock  farmer.  The  attention  of  the  farmers 
in  this  part  of  the  Colony  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  pasturage,  for  which  indeed  the  coun¬ 
try  is  chiefly  adapted.  Were  the  climate  even 
better  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  it  could 
never  be  an  object  with  them  to  grow  more  than 
what  is  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
Owing  to  the  very  great  distance  from  any  mar¬ 
ket,  corn  can  never  be  an  article  of  sale.  But, 
independently  of  this  circumstance,  such  is  the 
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aridity  of  the  climate,  that  I  was  told  no  rain  of 
amount  sufficient  to  make  the  rivers  flow,  had 
fallen  during  the  last  Jive  years.  The  rains, 
scanty  at  all  times,  are  equally  precarious  as  to 
the  period  of  their  falling,  being  produced  only 
by  thunder-clouds  in  summer  ;  and  the  country  of 
the  Bushmen,  extending  between  the  Colony  and 
the  river  Gariep,  is  still  more  subject  to  excessive 
droughts. 

I  visited,  with  Nel  and  another  boor,  the  highest 
point  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  called  Uitkyk 
(look-out),  from  which  I  obtained  a  view  of  the 
country  in  all  directions  with  extraordinary  clear¬ 
ness, — being  able  to  see  distinctly  the  summit  of 
the  Hex  River  mountains,  capped  with  snow,  at 
a  distance  of  about  180  miles  ;  while  the  country 
of  the  Bushmen,  intersected  only  by  dry  beds 
of  torrents,  extended  below  me  far  to  the  north. 
From  this  summit  I  fixed  the  bearings  by  com¬ 
pass  of  several  remarkable  points  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bokkeveld,  Cedarberg,  Hantam,  and 
Nieuwveld,  which  have  been  erroneously  laid 
down  in  former  maps. 
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I  spent  the  day  in  conversing  with  my  host, 
and  another  farmer  named  Vlok,  a  frank,  talka¬ 
tive  fellow,  who  had  accompanied  me  hither  from 
his  own  place ;  and  I  obtained  from  these  men 
much  interesting  information  respecting  their  own 
mode  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes 
beyond  them.  In  the  evening  we  were  entertain¬ 
ed  by  a  Bushwoman,  in  the  service  of  Nel,  play¬ 
ing  on  the  Raamakie , — an  instrument  about  forty 
inches  long  by  five  broad,  and  having  the  half  of 
a  calabash  affixed  to  the  one  end,  with  strings 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  violin.  With 
this  instrument  she  produced  a  dull  monotonous 
thrumming,  in  which  my  ear  was  unable  to  trace 
any  thing  like  regular  melody.  The  commandant 
informed  me,  that  this  woman  had  lived  in  his 
household  from  her  infancy,  and  that  a  better 
or  more  trustworthy  creature  he  had  never  had  in 
his  service.  He  remarked,  that  Bushmen  in  ge¬ 
neral,  when  taken  young,  make  good  and  active 
servants ;  but  that  those  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  wilds  to  adult  age,  can  seldom  or  ever  be 
induced  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  farmers, 
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— having  a  great  aversion  to  manual  labour,  and 
preferring  sloth,  liberty,  and  hunger,  to  labour, 
servitude,  and  plenty. 

The  Bushmen  on  this  frontier,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  condition  of  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  are  now  entirely  destitute  of  cattle  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  description  ;  and  now  that  the  larger 
game  have  been  generally  destroyed,  or  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  the  guns  of  the  Boors  and 
Griquas,  they  are  reduced  to  the  most  wretched 
shifts  to  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence,  living 
chiefly  on  wild  roots,  locusts,  and  the  larvae  of 
insects.  The  wandering  hordes  of  this  people  are 
scattered  over  a  territory  of  very  wide  extent, 
but  of  so  barren  and  arid  a  character,  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  not  permanently  ha¬ 
bitable  by  any  class  of  human  beings.  Even  as 
it  is,  the  colonists  are  perpetually  pressing  in  upon 
their  limits,  wherever  a  fountain,  or  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  vley  or  pool  of  water  is  to  be  found  :  but 

had  this  territory  been  of  a  character  less  desolate 

* 

and  inhospitable,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
it  would  have  been  long  ago  entirely  occupied 
by  the  Christians.  They  are  continually  soliciting 
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from  the  Government  fresh  grants  beyond  the 
nominal  boundary  ;  and  at  present  are  very  urgent 
to  obtain  possession  of  a  tract  lying  between  the 
Zak  and  Hartebeest  Rivers.  In  defence  of  these 
aggressions  they  maintained  to  me  that  the  Bush¬ 
men  are  a  nation  of  robbers, — who,  as  they  nei¬ 
ther  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  pasture  cattle,  are  in¬ 
capable  of  occupying  their  country  advantageously ; 
that  they  would  live  much  more  comfortably  by 
becoming  the  herdsmen  and  household  servants  of 
the  Christians,  than  they  do  at  present  on  their 
own  precarious  resources ;  and  finally,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  being  civilized  by  any  other 
means,  as  the  failure  of  the  Missionary  establish¬ 
ment  among  them  at  the  Zak  River  had  evinced. 
At  this  institution,  I  was  told,  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  had  been  employed  by  the  missionary 
Kicherer,  for  many  years,  to  engraft  upon  them 
habits  of  industry  and  foresight,  but  totally  with¬ 
out  avail ;  for  he  had  been  ultimately  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  the  station  was  now 
in  ruins.*  Equally  unsuccessful,  Ncl  and  Vlok 

*  I  have  been  since  informed,  that  this  is  not  a  correct 
statement,  and  that,  in  fact,  Mr.  Kicherer  did  not  abandon 
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informed  me,  had  been  all  their  own  efforts  to 
improve  the  wild  Bushmen.  On  one  occasion, 
they  said,  they  had  given  to  the  captain  of  a 
horde  a  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  to  be  kept  as 
a  joint-stock  between  the  donors  and  his  people ; 
but  on  visiting  the  kraal,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
they  found  there  was  not  one  of  the  flock  remain¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  Bushmen  were  as  destitute  as 
before. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  Missionary  attempts  to  civilize  the  Bush¬ 
men,  I  fear  that  the  usual  conduct  of  the  farmers 
towards  them  has  been  rather  of  a  description 
to  render  them  more  barbarous  and  desperate, 
than  to  conciliate  or  civilize  them.  Latterly,  in¬ 
deed,  several  of  the  more  judicious  farmers  had 
tried  milder  measures  with  them,  and  Nel  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  a  sort  of  treaty  at  present  subsists 
between  him  and  the  captain  of  the  principal 
horde  in  his  vicinity.  This  chief  waits  upon  Nel 
at  every  third  full  moon,  and  reports  the  proceed- 


tlie  Zak  River  Buslimen  on  account  of  liis  want  of  success 
among  them,  but  because  he  was  appointed  by  the  Colonial 
Government  to  be  district  clergyman  of  Graaff-Heinet. 
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ings  of  his  clan  ;  and  if  their  conduct  has  been 
praiseworthy, — if  they  have  lived  humbly  upon 
ants  and  bulbous  roots,  and  refrained  from  steal¬ 
ing  cattle,  they  receive  certain  allowances  of  sheep, 
tobacco,  and  trinkets,  from  the  Veld-Commandant 
and  the  burghers  under  his  control. 

According  to  his  own  statements,  however,  a 
very  different  system  had  been  long  pursued  to¬ 
wards  this  unhappy  race.  Nel  informed  me  that 
within  the  last  thirty  years  he  had  been  upon 
thirty-two  commandoes  against  the  Bushmen,  in 
which  great  numbers  had  been  shot,  and  their 
children  carried  into  the  Colony.  On  one  of 
these  expeditions,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
Bushmen  were  massacred  !  In  justification  of 
this  barbarous  system,  he  narrated  many  shocking 
stories  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Bushmen 
upon  the  colonists,  —  which,  together  with  the 
continual  depredations  upon  their  property,  had 
often  called  down  upon  them  the  full  weight  of 
vengeance.  Such  has  been,  and  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  is,  the  horrible  warfare  existing  between 
the  Christians  and  the  natives  of  the  northern 
frontier,  and  by  which  the  process  of  extermina- 
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tion  is  still  proceeding  against  the  latter,  in  the 
same  style  as  in  the  days  of  Barrow.* 

It  struck  me  as  a  strange  and  melancholy  trait 
of  human  nature,  that  this  Veld-Commandant, 
in  many  other  points  a  meritorious,  benevolent, 
and  clear-sighted  man,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  that  any  part  of  his  own  proceedings, 
or  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  wars  with 
the  Bushmen,  could  awaken  my  abhorrence.  The 
massacre  of  many  hundreds  of  these  miserable 
creatures,  and  the  carrying  away  of  their  children 
into  servitude,  seemed  to  be  considered  by  him 

*  THE  BUSHMAN. 

The  Bushman  sleeps  within  his  black-brow’ d  den, 

In  the  lone  wilderness  :  around  him  lie 
His  wife  and  little  ones  unfearingly — 

For  they  are  far  away  from  “  Christian  men.” 

No  herds,  loud  lowing,  call  him  down  the  glen ; 

He  fears  no  foe  but  famine ;  and  may  try 
To  wear  away  the  hot  noon  slumberingly ; 

Then  rise  to  search  for  roots — and  dance  again. — 

But  he  shall  dance  no  more  !  His  secret  lair, 

Surrounded,  echoes  to  the  thundering  gun. 

And  the  wild  shriek  of  anguish  and  despair  ! 

He  dies — yet,  ere  life’s  ebbing  sands  are  run. 

Leaves  to  his  sons  a  curse,  should  they  be  friends 
With  the  proud  Christian  race — ((  for  they  are  fiends  !” 

T.  P. 
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and  his  companions  as  things  perfectly  lawful, 
just,  and  necessary,  and  as  meritorious  service 
done  to  the  public,  of  which  they  had  no  more 
cause  to  be  ashamed,  than  a  brave  soldier  of 
having  distinguished  himself  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
spoke  with  detestation  of  the  callousness  of  the 
Bushmen  in  the  commission  of  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  upon  the  Christians ;  not  seeming  to  be  aware 
that  the  treatment  these  persecuted  tribes  had  for 
ages  received  from  the  Christians,  might,  in  their 
apprehension,  justify  every  excess  of  malice  and 
revenge  that  they  were  able  to  perpetrate. 

The  hereditary  sentiments  of  animosity,  and 
the  deep-rooted  contemptuous  prejudices,  that  had 
blinded  Nel’s  judgment  and  seared  his  better  feel¬ 
ings  on  this  point,  did  not,  however,  operate  to 
prevent  him  judging  properly  enough  in  a  neutral 
case :  as,  for  example,  where  two  of  the  native 
tribes  were  opposed  to  each  other.  The  way  in 
which  he  mentioned  the  conduct  of  a  Caffer  horde 
in  that  vicinity  towards  the  Bushmen,  offered  a 
striking  illustration  of  this. 

A  small  party  of  Caffers  had  found  their  way 
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about  fifteen  years  ago  into  the  Bushman  country, 
and  had  settled  near  the  Karree  mountains  east 
of  the  Zak  River,  where  there  is  sufficient  water 
and  pasturage.  These  Caffers,  it  seems,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  taking  possession  of  a  valuable  part  of 
their  country,  waged  an  unjust  and  ferocious  war 
with  the  Bushman  hordes  around  them,  of  whom 
they  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  carried  off  their 
children  into  bondage.  Their  depopulating  pro¬ 
gress  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  Landdrost 
Stockenstrom,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them 
with  a  commando,  shot  the  chief  perpetrators  of 
these  enormities,  and  took  out  of  their  hands 
upwards  of  thirty  children,  whose  parents  they 
had  slaughtered. 

Nel  and  his  companions  spoke  with  detestation 
of  the  conduct  of  these  intruders,  and  applauded 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  how  close  a  resemblance 
existed  between  their  own  conduct  and  that  of 
the  Caffers. 

This  horde  of  Caffers,  learning  wisdom  from  ad¬ 
versity,  had  ever  since  their  chastisement  ceased 
from  strife  and  plunder,— and  betaking  themselves 
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to  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  a  pastoral  people, 
they  were,  consequently,  now  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  being  in  possession  of  1100  cattle  and  2100 
sheep. 

Among  other  remarks  on  the  Bushmen,  Nel 
mentioned,  that  within  the  last  forty  years  they 
had  much  improved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
poison  with  which  they  imbue  their  arrows.  It 
is  now,  he  affirmed,  much  more  subtle  and  deadly 
than  it  was  in  former  times,  and  is  composed  of 
certain  deleterious  ingredients,  both  vegetable  and 
mineral,  carefully  concocted  with  the  poison  of 
the  most  venomous  snakes. 

He  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  Bushmen  are 
found  individuals  called  slang-meesters  (serpent- 
masters)  who  possess  the  power  of  charming  the 
fiercest  serpents,  and  of  readily  curing  their  bite. 
These  charmers,  it  seems,  can  communicate  to 
others  their  powers  and  their  invulnerability,  by 
putting  them  through  a  regular  course  of  poison¬ 
eating.  The  boors  have  the  most  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  medicaments,  quackish  and  fanci¬ 
ful  as  some  of  them  are.  One  of  their  most 
common  applications  is  urine,  which  the  colonial 
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Hottentots  also  use  in  similar  cases,  mixed  with 
gunpowder,  and,  as  is  affirmed,  usually  with  good 

effect* 

August  1. — Being  desirous  of  penetrating  the 
Bushman  country  to  the  northward,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  Zak,  or  rather 
the  Hartebeest  River,  with  the  Gariep,  I  had 
persuaded  the  Veld-Commandant  to  send  round 
messengers  to  several  places,  in  order  to  procure 
me  horses  and  attendants  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
find  a  single  Hottentot  in  this  vicinity  who  would 
engage  to  accompany  me,  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  skirt  the  Colony  farther  towards  the  West,  in 
the  hope  of  completing  my  arrangements  at  the 
Hantam.  This  morning,  therefore,  I  left  the 
house  of  old  Nel,  a  man  who,  whatever  be  his 
defects,  certainly  possesses  the  virtue  of  hospita¬ 
lity  in  high  perfection.  With  all  their  roughness 
and  rusticity  of  manner,  and  with  all  their  cruel 
unchristian  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  poor  na¬ 
tives,  these  colonists  still  retain  much  patriarchal 
simplicity,  and  many  traits  of  good-nature  and 
friendliness  in  their  general  character.  We  parted 
with  mutual  good  wishes. 
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Nel  had  supplied  me  with  fresh  horses  and  a 
guide.  I  proceeded  over  an  elevated  tract  of 
country,  from  whence  I  occasionally  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Cedar  mountains.  The  scenery 
was  haggard  and  uninviting,  and  the  climate 
bleak.  Yet  I  saw  occasionally  warm  nooks 
among  the  mountain  glens,  where  most  of  the 
colonial  fruits  are  brought  to  perfection.  In  the 
evening  I  reached  Downes,  the  residence  of  Schalk 
van  der  Merwe,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Boggeveld-Bergen,  which  terminate  here  in  bluff 
detached  hills. 

I  found  the  lady  of  the  mansion  kr anting  her 
flocks  and  herds,  her  lord  being  absent ;  and  soon 
ascertained  from  her,  that  neither  horses  nor 
guides  were  to  be  obtained  here  ;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  that  some  free  Bastard-Hottentots  resided 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  1  set  off  on  foot 
by  moonlight,  with  the  view  of  engaging  one 
or  two  of  them  as  guides,  and  of  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  my  proposed  route. 

An  old  Hottentot  servant  of  the  family  accom¬ 
panied  me.  This  man  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  all  his  life  resided 
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upon  the  Bushman  frontier.  I  found  him  com¬ 
municative,  and  elicited  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  from  him.  He  said  he  could  recollect  the 
time,  when  few  or  no  murders  were  committed 
by  the  Bushmen, — especially  upon  the  Christians. 
The  era  of  bitter  and  bloody  hostility  between 
them  commenced,  according  to  his  account,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  following  manner. — -The 
burgher  Coetzee  Van  Reenen  had  an  overseer  who 
kept  his  flocks  near  the  Zak  River:  this  fellow 
was  of  a  brutal  and  insolent  disposition,  and  a 
great  tyrant  over  the  Bushmen  ;  and  had  shot 
some  of  them  at  times,  out  of  mere  wantonness. 
The  Bushmen  submissively  endured  the  oppression 
of  this  petty  tyrant  for  a  long  period ;  but  at 
length  their  patience  was  worn  out ;  and  one  day, 
while  he  was  cruelly  maltreating  one  of  their 
nation,  another  struck  him  through  with  his  as¬ 
sagai.  This  act  was  represented  in  the  Colony  as 
a  horrible  murder.  A  strong  commando  was  sent 
into  the  Bushman  country,  and  hundreds  of  inno¬ 
cent  people  were  massacred  to  avenge  the  death 
of  this  ruffian.  Such  treatment  roused  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Bushmen  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and 
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eradicated  all  remains  of  respect,  which  they  still 
retained  for  the  Christians.  The  commando  had 
scarcely  left  their  country,  when  the  whole  race  of 
Bushmen  along  the  frontier  simultaneously  com¬ 
menced  a  system  of  predatory  and  murderous  in¬ 
cursions  against  the  colonists,  from  the  Kamiesberg 
to  the  Stormberg.  These  depredations  were  re¬ 
taliated  by  fresh  commandoes,  who  slew  the  old 
without  pity,  and  carried  off  the  young  into  bon¬ 
dage.  The  commandoes  were  again  avenged  by 
new  robberies  and  murders;  and  thus  mutual  in¬ 
juries  have  been  accumulated,  and  mutual  rancour 
kept  up  to  the  present  day.* 


*  The  following  remarks,  extracted  from  a  letter  received 
from  Mr,  Melvill  of  Griqua  Town,  dated  August  3,  1825, 
show  that  some  of  the  colonists  are  at  length  adopting  a  more 
humane  policy  towards  this  persecuted  race;  and  the  pleasing 
result  of  milder  measures  proves,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Bushman  is  neither  insensible  of  kindness  nor  incapable  of 
improvement : — 

“  In  the  year  1821,  on  my  way  to  Griqua  Town,  while  I 
was  at  Graaff-Reinet  at  the  house  of  the  Landdrost,  Capt. 
Stockenstrom,  a  Veld-cornet  came  to  request  permission  to 
make  a  commando  against  a  kraal,  or  party  of  Bushmen  ;  who, 
he  said,  had  committed  some  depredations.  The  Landdrost 
appeared  very  angry  with  the  farmer,  and  expressed  his  dis¬ 
approbation,  in  strong  terms,  of  the  conduct  of  the  farmers 
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On  reaching  the  Hottentot  kraal,  I  found  that 
the  men  were  all  absent,  and  only  the  women  and 
children  at  home,  with  a  few  cattle  and  sheep.  I 

in  general,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  against  the  Bush¬ 
men. 

“  On  my  way  from  Graaff-Reinet,  I  had  some  conversation 
with  the  Veld-Commandant,  Gert  Vanderwalt,  who  resided 
on  the  Zeekoe  River,  respecting  the  Bushmen.  He  told  me, 
that  both  his  father  and  himself  had  been  for  many  years  at 
war  with  this  people.  From  the  time  that  he  could  use  a  gun 
he  went  upon  commandoes ;  but  he  could  now  see,  he  owned, 
that  no  good  was  ever  done  by  this  course  of  vindictive  re¬ 
taliation.  They  still  continued  their  depredations,  and,  re¬ 
taining  an  inveterate  spirit  of  revenge,  he  was  constantly  in 
danger  of  losing  his  cattle  and  of  being  murdered  by  them. 
But  having  at  length  seen  the  evil  effects  of  war  and  cruelty, 
he  had,  for  a  few  years  past,  tried  what  might  be  done  by 
cultivating  peace  with  them ;  and  experience  had  convinced 
him  that  his  present  plan  was  most  conducive  to  his  interest, 
lie  said,  the  Landdrost  Stockenstrom  was  also  friendly  to 
pacific  measures,  and  encouraged  the  plan  he  had  adopted. 
This  plan  was  to  keep  a  flock  of  goats  to  supply  the  Bush¬ 
men  with  food  in  seasons  of  great  want,  and  occasionally  to 
give  them  other  little  presents  ;  by  which  means  he  not  only 
kept  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  but  they  became  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  taking  care  of  his  flocks  in  dry  seasons.  He  said, 
that  on  such  occasions,  when  there  was  no  pasturage  on  his 
own  farm,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  his  cattle  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  a  tribe  who  lived  near  him,  and 
after  a  certain  period  they  never  failed  to  be  brought  back  in 
so  improved  a  condition  that  he  scarcely  knew  them  to  be  his 
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made  my  way,  therefore,  with  my  old  guide,  to  the 
nearest  boor’s  place,  which  was  old  Hans  Coet- 
zee’s,  between  the  Hantamberg  and  the  Paarden- 

“  A  few  days  after,  when  I  came  into  the  Bushman  coun¬ 
try,  I  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  with  this  people.  Seeing  a  Bushman  village/  or 
kraal,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  road,  I  went 
to  it  ;  and  so  confident  was  I  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of 
this  people,  when  not  provoked,  that  I  went  alone  and  un¬ 
armed.  When  I  came  to  the  kraal,  I  was  gratified  with  a 
most  pleasing  indication  of  the  improved  habits  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  this  little  horde.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill 
Were  seen  grazing  a  dock  of  goats,  and  a  number  of  young 
kids  were  tied  to  stakes  round  about  their  huts.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry,  I  found  they  had  belonged  to  the  late  Missionary  In¬ 
stitution  of  Hephzibah,  in  the  Bushman  Country ;  and  from 
what  I  could  understand  from  one  or  two  who  spoke  a  little 
Butch,  they  were  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  mission  had 
been  given  up,  and  said  they  would  go  again  to  reside  at  a 
Missionary  station,  if  one  were  established.  They  spoke 
much  in  favour  of  the  Veld-commandant  V anderwalt,  to 
whom,  I  believe,  they  were  indebted  for  the  goats  I  had 
seen. 

f<r  About  a  day’s  journey  farther,  I  came  to  a  place  called 
Dassen-Poort.  Here  a  farmer  had  been  residing,  and  had 
built  a  hut,  and  raised  some  wheat — but  bad  been  ordered 
away  from  it  by  the  Landdrost,  on  account  of  its  being  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony.  I  found  at  this  place 
two  Bushmen,  under  whose  custody  a  quantity  of  wheat  had 
been  left  by  the  farmer  when  he  removed  from  the  place— 
another  proof  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  cultivate  peace 
with  these  oppressed  people,  if  measures  of  real  kindness 
are  adopted  towards  them.” 
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berg.  We  found  all  the  family  asleep,  and  gained 
admittance,  not  without  some  difficulty.  Nor  was 
the  accommodation  very  comfortable  when  I  got 
in.  The  old  boor  yawned  forth  an  apology,  that 
he  had  no  bread  to  offer  me  ;  so  I  obtained  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  sort  of  shakedown  to  stretch  my 
wearied  limbs  on,  and  every  other  want  was  soon 
forgotten  in  sound  repose. 
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Journey  to  the  Hantam. — Hottentot  Guides. — -Departure 
from  the  Colony. — Intercourse  with  the  Bushmen. — Salt 
Lake. — Excessive  Drought. — Kat’s-kop  River. 


August  2.  —  Haying  here  procured  fresh 
horses  and  a  guide,  I  sent  for  my  saddles  and 
baggage  from  the  last  boor’s  place,  and  started 
again  after  breakfast.  I  continued  my  journey 
through  an  arid,  and  apparently  very  barren  cornu 
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try.  On  my  left  was  the  Hantamberg,  an  insu¬ 
lated  mountain  of  great  extent,  being  about  two 
days’  ride  in  circumference.  The  top  of  this 
mountain,  which  is  flat,  and  of  no  very  great 
elevation,  is  considered  extremely  salubrious  for 
the  grazing  of  horses  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  periodical  sickness  prevails  in  the 
adjoining  plains.  Nor  is  it  this  destructive  dis¬ 
temper,  and  the  robberies  of  the  Bushmen,  that 
the  farmers  have  alone  to  dread  in  this  vicinity. 
The  wild  beasts  also  are  exceedingly  fierce  and 
numerous.  At  Schalk  van  der  Merwe’s,  I  was 
told  that  upwards  of  thirty  horses  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  upon  the  farm  by  the  leopards  and  hyaenas, 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Another  farmer  had 
had,  within  a  few  days,  nine  fine  young  horses 
killed  by  the  wild  dogs.*  It  would  require  great 

*  Burchell  has  ranked  the  African  wild  dog  as  a  species 
of  hyaena,  under  the  name  of  Hycena  Venatica.  Other  natu¬ 
ralists  class  it  as  a  new  genus.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  wolf  and  hyaena  tribes ;  and  in  its  habits 
and  physical  conformation  partakes  of  the  character  of  both. 
Wild  dogs  always  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  exceedingly  fierce 
and  active.  In  some  quarters  of  the  Colony  their  ravages 
upon  the  flocks,  and  on  the  young  horses  and  cattle,  are  very 
severely  felt  by  the  farmers. 
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profits  to  compensate  for  the  losses  and  vexations 
to  which  the  frontier  boors  are  thus  constantly 
exposed. 

In  a  narrow  defile  between  two  mountains, 
called  Morderaar’s  Poor!,  (Murderer’s  Gate,)  on 
account  of  several  colonists  having*  been  here  killed 
by  the  Bushmen, — my  guide  pointed  out  six  very 
large  piles  of  stones  or  cairns,  which  had  been 
raised,  he  said,  by  the  Hottentots,  to  commemorate 
a  bloody  conflict  that  had  taken  place  here  between 
two  tribes  of  their  countrymen,  before  the  Euro¬ 
peans  came  and  reduced  them  all  to  bondage. 

At  a  place  called  Welledag,  (Karel  van  der 
Merwe’s,)  where  I  halted,  I  found  an  English 
settler  from  Clan  William,  a  carpenter,  working 
at  his  trade  in  the  service  of  the  farmers.  Ad¬ 
venturous  persons  of  this  description  are  now  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Colony  ;  and  are  gradually  introducing  among 
the  African  boors,  not  only  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  but  also  a  spirit 
of  civil  independence,  which  will,  ere  long,  super¬ 
sede  the  servile  docility,  which  long  submission  to 
every  fiat  of  the  provincial  functionaries  has  su- 
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perinduced  upon  the  naturally  sturdy  and  stubborn 
character  of  the  Hollander. 

The  boor  at  this  place  mentioned  to  me,  among 
other  disadvantages  of  the  farmers  in  this  quar¬ 
ter,  the  prevalence  of  a  poisonous  plant  called 
jackal’s-bush.  This  shrub,  when  other  vegetation 
fails  in  the  dry  season,  is  apt  to  be  browsed  upon 
by  the  sheep,  and  frequently  destroys  multitudes 
of  them.  Five  or  six  hundred  will  sometimes  pe¬ 
rish  from  this  cause  in  a  single  day.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  recover  from  the  sickness  caused  by  this 
plant,  they  are,  in  future,  proof  against  its  delete¬ 
rious  effects. 

Truly  these  frontier  boors  have  no  very  enviable 
life  of  it !  Here  I  also  learned  that  four  slaves 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  (T.  Trone) 
had  just  absconded,  taking  with  them  six  horses 
and  as  many  muskets,  and  had  fled,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  to  join  the  marauding  banditti  of  run¬ 
aways  and  Bastards  who  have  their  retreats  about 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep.  Such  occurrences  are 
not  un frequent,  and  add  one  to  the  many  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  gradual  and  equitable  extinction 
of  slavery  in  southern  Africa. 
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Late  in  the  evening  I  reached  the  Veld-cornet 
Louw’s  at  Tee-Fonteyn,  anticipating  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  social  meal  and  a  warm  shelter  from 
the  cold  wind  and  drizzling  rain.  My  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  comparatively  great,  when  I  found  the 
house  locked  up,  and  three  or  four  slaves  and 
Hottentots  alone  left  in  charge  of  the  place, 
residing  in  a  miserable  straw  hut.  After  some 
parley  with  them,  I  adopted  the  plan  suggested 
by  one  of  the  slaves,  of  gaining  admittance  by 
force.  A  little  supper  was  prepared  for  me,  and 
I  listened  to  the  storm  now  raging  without,  in 
tranquillity  and  comfort.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  heavy  rains,  which  come  this  length  with  the 
west  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  do  not  extend 
farther  into  the  interior. 

3. — This  morning  opened  gloomily.  A  heavy 
drenching  rain  continued  the  whole  day,  grateful 
to  the  parched  country,  but  unfavourable  to  my 
journey.  About  mid-day,  the  owner  of  the  place, 
for  whom  I  had  dispatched  a  messenger,  made  his 
appearance.  My  apology  for  taking  forcible  pos¬ 
session  of  his  house  was  readily  received ;  and  as 
he  could  not  himself  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
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merits  for  facilitating  my  journey,  he  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  Groote-Toren  (Great  Tower),  the 
place  of  William  Louw.  Louw  himself  was  ab¬ 
sent  at  Cape  Town,  but  his  wife  and  family  af¬ 
forded  me  every  assistance  in  their  power ;  and 
messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  in  search  of 
a  couple  of  Hottentots  to  accompany  me  into  the 
Bushman  Country. 

While  waiting  for  them,  I  had  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  an  English  settler  of  the  name  of 
Freyer,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  who  had  married  into  this  family  and 
settled  here.  From  him  I  obtained  some  inte¬ 
resting  information  respecting  this  quarter  of  the 
Colony,  and  also  the  Namaqua  Country,  where 
he  had  been  travelling.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
to  see  a  man  of  this  sort,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education,  setting  himself  down  among 
the  rough  and  untutored  inhabitants  of  these 
deserts.  Yet  the  leaven  of  English  feelings  and 
English  blood  thus  scattered,  is  doubtless  a  most 
desirable  event  for  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

At  this  spot  formerly  resided  a  boor  of  the 
name  of  Pienaar,  who  with  his  family  were  niur- 
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dered  by  the  Namaqua  robber  Africaner.  Little 
can  be  said  in  palliation  of  an  act  of  bloody 
violence  like  this ;  yet,  from  what  I  could  learn, 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  unprovoked 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Adjoining  to  the 
house  was  a  sort  of  clay  fort,  with  loop  holes  to 
fire  from  in  the  event  of  any  formidable  attack 
of  the  Bushmen.  Many  of  the  farmhouses,  along 
both  the  Gaffer  and  Bushman  frontier,  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  similar  defences. 

4.  — The  rain  still  continuing,  though  more 
moderately,  I  was  detained  here  the  whole  of 
this  day  much  against  my  will ;  for  the  boors 
are  so  excessively  afraid  of  getting  wet,  that  none 
of  them  would  ride  out  to  enforce  the  requisition 
for  Hottentots  and  horses  which  the  Veld-cornet 
had  issued.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  afflicted 
with  severe  rheumatic  complaints,  which  they 
ascribe  to  getting  wet  with  rain,  but  which,  I 
think,  may  be  more  justly  attributed  to  their  fre¬ 
quently  sitting  or  sleeping  without  changing  their 
wet  clothes. 

5.  — This  day  still  continued  showery  and  cold. 
The  females  sat  with  Dutch  stoves  under  their 
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petticoats,  issuing  orders  to  their  slaves  and 
Hottentots.  The  men  sat  talking  and  smoking 
around  an  iron  pot  filled  with  burning  charcoal. 
None  of  the  boors  have  chimneys  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  even  in  these  cold  regions  ;  and  their  stoves 
and  pots  of  charcoal  afford  to  a  European  a  very 
indifferent  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  blazing  hearth. 

About  noon,  a  Hottentot  named  Witteboy, 
who  had  been  requested  to  accompany  me,  arriv¬ 
ed.  After  many  interrogations  about  my  proposed 
route,  my  objects  and  intentions,  &c.,  he  declar¬ 
ed  the  journey  too  hazardous  without  more  com¬ 
pany,  and  declined  proceeding  without  a  com¬ 
rade.  I  was  thus  again  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
ever,  when  fortunately  another  Hottentot  (Jacob 
Zwart)  arrived  ;  and  after  similar  inquiries  and 
much  humming  and  hesitation,  they  both  engaged 
in  my  service,  and  agreed  to  meet  me  next  day, 
at  Tee-Fonteyn,  where  the  horses  were  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  us. 

6. — The  rain  had  ceased,  and  was  followed 
by  bright  and  beautiful  weather.  I  met  my  Hot¬ 
tentots  at  the  Veld  Cornet’s  before  mid-day  ;  but 
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such  were  the  tardy  movements  of  the  boors,  that 
the  horses  were  not  yet  ready,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  delay  another  night,  with  my  patience  now 
almost  worn  out. 

7. — At  length  this  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I 
and  my  two  guides  got  on  horseback,  having  two 
led  horses  to  carry  our  knapsacks,  and  to  change 
occasionally  with  those  we  rode.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  boors,  with  all  their  outward 
civility,  had  played  me  a  scurvy  trick,  by  giving 
me  young  horses  scarcely  half  broke.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  we  had  scarcely  started,  when 
the  one  that  carried  our  knapsacks  became  restive, 
broke  off  from  the  man  that  led  him,  and  cost 
us  a  chase  of  nearly  an  hour,  before  we  could 
catch  him  again  ;  and  what  was  ultimately  of 
far  more  consequence,  our  stock  of  provisions  was 

shaken  from  his  back,  and  a  great  part  lost,  and 

^  / 

the  calabashes  for  carrying  water  broken  in  pieces ; 
but  I  was  so  provoked  and  out  of  patience,  that 
I  would  not  turn  back  for  a  further  supply,  but 
ordered  my  men  to  proceed.  This  was  impru¬ 
dent  ;  but  I  had  at  that  time  no  doubt  that  our 
guns  would  procure  us  game  enough  on  our  way. 
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About  noon  we  reached  Slinger-Fonteyn,  the 
last  place  inhabited  by  colonists.  An  old  German 
of  the  name  of  Richert,  resides  here  in  a  miser¬ 
able  reed  hut.  We  unsaddled  and  refreshed  our¬ 
selves  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  again  pro¬ 
ceeding,  left  behind  us  civilized  man  and  his 

V 

4 

haunts ;  and  once  more  I  found  myself,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  exultation,  a  traveller 
in  the  waste  and  solitary  wilderness.* 

*  Mr.  Pringle’s  poem,  “  Afar  in  the  Desert/’  (first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  South  African  Journal,”  a  few  weeks  before 
I  set  out  on  this  journey,)  expresses  so  well  the  feelings  of  a 
traveller  in  the  wilderness,  and  contains  such  lively  and  ap¬ 
propriate  sketches  of  African  scenery,  that,  though  somewhat 
long  for  a  foot  note,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  author’s 
permission  to  add  it  to  the  other  illustrations  which  he  has 
kindly  contributed  to  my  work. 

AFAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Busli-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o’ercast. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past  ; 

And  the  eye  is  suffused  with  regretful  tears. 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years  ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
Flit  over  the  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory,  that  vanish’d  too  soon, — 
Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood’s  noon, — 
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In  about  an  hour  after  passing  Slinger-Fonteyn, 
we  passed  a  conical  hill  called  Spioen-Berg,  (Spy- 
mountain,)  looking  over  the  boundless  plains  to 
the  north.  The  first  part  of  these  plains  was 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft, — 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left. — 

And  my  Native  Land  !  whose  magical  name 
Thrills  to  my  heart  like  electric  flame  ; 

The  home  of  my  childhood  ;  the  haunts  of  my  prime  ; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time. 

When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world  was  new, 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view  !  — 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone — 

And  I,  a  lone  exile — remember’d  of  none— 

My  high  aims  abandon’d — and  good  acts  undone  — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun, — 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may  scan, 

I  fly  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 

With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife; 

The  proud  man’s  frown,  and  the  base  man’s  fear  ; 

And  the  scorner’s  laugh,  and  the  sufferer’s  tear  ; 

And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy  ; 

When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 

And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman’s  sigh — 

Oh,  then — there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  alone  to  ride  ! 

There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
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sprinkled  over  with  singular  piles  of  rocks,  look¬ 
ing  almost  as  if  placed  there  by  art,  and  assum¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  the  most  grotesque  appearances, 
such  as  those  of  houses,  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c. 

And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle’s  speed. 

With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand, 

(The  only  law  of  the  Desert  land,) 

But  ’tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy, 

For  I  hate  the  huntsman’s  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

Away — away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer’s  haunt,  and  the  buffalo’s  glen  ; 

By  vallies  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays  ; 

Where  the  gnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze  ; 
And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o’ergrown  with  wild  vine  ; 
And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood; 

And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  Vley,  where  the  wild-ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

O’er  the  brown  Karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok’s  fawn  sounds  plaintively  ; 

Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane. 

In  fields  seldom  freshen’d  by  moisture  or  rain ; 

And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds, 

Undisturb’d  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter’s  hounds  ; 

And  the  timorous  quagha’s  wild  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  brak  fountain  far  away ; 
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Burchell  has  given  a  good  idea  of  this  species  of 
scenery  in  his  view  of  a  natural  obelisk  in  the 
Bushman  country.  After  passing  through  this 

And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste  ; 

And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead., 

Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead ; 

And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal. 

Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall ; 

And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyaenas  grim 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  : 

Away — -away  in  the  wilderness  vast,* 

Where  the  white  man’s  foot  hath  never  pass’d. 

And  the  quiver’d  Koranna  or  Bechuan 
Hath  rarely  cross’d  with  his  roving  clan  : 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandon’d  from  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone. 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stone  ; 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot  ; 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink. 

Is  the  pilgrim’s  fare,  by  the  Salt  Lake’s  blink  : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides. 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osier’d  sides ; 

Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain. 

Nor  shady  tree,  nor  cloud-cappM  mountain, 

Are  found— -to  refresh  the  aching  eye : 

But  the  barren  earth,  and  the  burning  sky, 

*  The  great  desert  of  Challahengah,  beyond  the  Gariep. 
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scenery,  which  reminded  me  of  the  enchanted 
City  of  the  Desert,  in  the  Arabian  tales,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  over  immense  plains,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  covered  only  with  low  bushes. 
The  animals  that  we  saw  were  the  usual  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  such  regions,  — ostriches,  quaghas,  spring¬ 
boks,  &c.  We  steered  N.N.E.  by  compass  till 
sunset,  when  we  turned  off  to  the  N.W.  a  little, 
in  (piest  of  a  fountain,  which  we  reached  before 
dusk.  Here  we  had  good  water,  but  no  shelter, 
and  scarcely  materials  to  make  a  tolerable  fire. 

We  had  scarcely  taken  up  our  position,  when 
we  observed  a  light  at  a  little  distance  from  us. 

And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round, 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood, 

That  this  is — Nature’s  Solitude  ! 

And  here — -while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh. 

O  O 

And  the  stars  burn  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 

As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavern’d  stone. 

Like  Elijah  at  Horeb’s  cave  alone. 

And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land, — 

A  “  still  small  voice’'  comes  through  the  wild, 

(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child). 

Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear _ 

Saying  f<r  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near  !” 
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This  we  concluded  to  be  some  Bushman  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  looked  that  our  guns  were  all  in  order, 
that  we  might  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
about  ten  pounds  of  ammunition,  and  my  Hot¬ 
tentots  had  each  a  musket.  We  had  just  struck 
up  a  fire  and  begun  to  cook  some  victuals,  when 
a  party  of  those  poor  savages,  consisting  of  about 
a  dozen  men  and  women,  approached,  and  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  any  signs  of  apprehension,  came 
and  seated  themselves  beside  us,  around  our  fire, 
and  entered  immediately  into  conversation  with 
my  guides.  Though  I  would  much  rather,  under 
present  circumstances,  have  dispensed  with  their 
visit,  yet  I  considered  it  best  to  treat  them  civilly, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  confidence.  They 
examined  my  dress,  and  evinced  considerable  ea¬ 
gerness  to  know  what  was  my  object  in  journey¬ 
ing  through  their  country.  After  all  their  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  answered,  they  thought  fit  to 
entertain  themselves  and  us  with  one  of  their 
country -dances,  which  they  renewed  at  intervals, 
and  kept  up  till  midnight,  “  under  the  pale  moon¬ 
light,’ ’  with  great  animation. 
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The  dance  consisted  of  stamping  on  the  ground 
with  great  violence,  wreathing  their  bodies,  at 
the  same  time,  into  all  manner  of  contortions. 
Their  only  music  was  a  sort  of  groaning  sound 
uttered  by  the  men,  with  a  softer  monotonous 
moaning  accompaniment  by  the  females.  They 
continued  this  dance  for  several  hours  with  great 
vivacity  and  apparent  enjoyment,  while  the  per¬ 
spiration  flowed  profusely  from  their  bodies. 

During  the  intervals  of  this  dance,  I  took  the 
opportunity,  while  they  were  sitting  round  our 
fire,  to  make  one  of  my  Hottentots  put  a  variety 
of  questions  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
them,  to  ascertain  whether  their  language  was 
so  very  deficient  in  compass  as  I  had  heard.  The 
following  was  the  result  of  my  examination  with 
regard  to  the  numerals  : 

One,  t’a  ;  two,  t’oa  ;  three,  quo. 

These  three  sounds  are  the  whole  of  their  simple 
numerals.  The  others,  as  far  as  ten,  are  expressed 
by  repetitions  and  combinations  of  these  three 
words,  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Pour — to’a,  t'oa. 

Five — t’oa,,  t’oa,  t’a. 

Six — t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa. 

Seven — t’oa,  t'oa,  t’oa,  t’a. 

Eight — t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa. 

Nine — t’oa,  t'oa,  t’oa,  t’oa,  t’a. 

Ten — t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa,  t’oa. 

The  exceeding  want  of  invention  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  their  language  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  degraded  state  of  intellect  among  them. 
The  mere  care  of  supporting  existence  seems  to 
have  engrossed  their  entire  faculties.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  has  succumbed  to  the  brutal.  Yet 
the  party  is  considered  by  the  Hantam  colonists 
as  one  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  Bushman 
hordes ;  for  they  are  advanced  a  little  beyond 
this  hunter’s  state,  being  in  possession  of  a  few 
cattle,  and  a  flock  of  about  200  sheep.  The 
captain  of  another  kraal,  who  is  commonly  called 
the  “  Bushman  Boor/’  also  possesses  a  small  flock. 
Which  instances  prove,  however,  that  these  people 
are  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  foresight  and  pru¬ 
dence  as  they  are  generally  represented. 

About  midnight  our  visitors  left  us,  and  return¬ 
ed  quickly  to  their  own  camp,  and  we  stretched 
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ourselves  out  by  the  fire  to  sleep.  I  wished  to 
prevail  on  the  Hottentots  to  keep  watch  alter¬ 
nately  with  me,  but  this  they  strenuously  objected 
to,  urging,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  in  the  second,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible, — because,  as  they  alleged,  after  a  hard 
day’s  journey  ‘‘no  man  can  keep  himself  awake.” 

I  was,  therefore,  obliged,  both  now  and  throughout 
our  journey,  to  trust  our  safety  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  and  to  rise  frequently  in  the  night 
myself  to  replenish  the  fires  with  fuel.  At  this 
place  (Adriaan  s-Ponteyn)  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  keep  up  a  watch-fire,  there  being  no  fuel  ex¬ 
cept  the  dung  of  the  wild  animals  frequenting  the 
fountain. 

8. — Rose  at  dawn  of  day,  and  turned  our  horses 
loose  to  graze  on  the  dry  tufted  herbage,  while 
we  made  our  hasty  breakfast.  We  then  prose¬ 
cuted  our  journey  for  about  eight  hours,  without 
stopping,  except  to  let  our  horses  roll, — an  indul¬ 
gence  which  relieves  them  greatly  when  fagged 
and  heated.  The  country,  as  we  proceeded,  be- 
came  more  and  more  parched  and  desolate.  We 
crossed  the  dry  beds  of  various  torrents,  and  saw 
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on  our  right  several  beds  of  salt  called  the  Brak- 
pans.  We  passed  through  a  valley  about  six 
miles  in  breaith,  entirely  composed  of  naked  sand* 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  occasionally 
covered  with  water,  though  not  a  drop  was  to  he 
found  at  present.  We  had  not  met  with  water 
during  the  whole  day ;  and  to  augment  our  thirst, 
a  strong  scorching  north-east  wind  blew  full  in 
our  faces.  At  length,  however,  we  reached  a  spot 
known  to  my  guides,  called  the  kuil  or  pit,  where 
we  found  a  small  natural  reservoir  of  tolerable 
water,  but  so  deeply  sunk  between  two  rocks, 
that  we  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  drawing  up 
a  little  of  it  for  ourselves  by  means  of  the  shell  of 
an  ostrich  egg,  but  without  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  supply  for  our  horses.  Neither  was  there 
grass  nor  any  sort  of  forage  for  them  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  We  rode  on,  therefore,  a  little  farther, 
and  then  unsaddled  ;  but  our  horses  could  not 
graze,  on  account  of  thirst,  and  we  lay  panting 
under  a  burning  sun,  without  a  bush  or  a  rock 
to  shelter  us.  The  thermometer  stood  at  85°  in 
the  shade,  and  on  being  placed  in  the  sun  im¬ 
mediately  rose  to  110°.  This  was  a  mighty 
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change,  in  so  short  a  space,  from  the  cold  hills  of 
the  Rogge  veld. 

About  two  o’clock  we  again  proceeded,  direct¬ 
ing  our  course  somewhat  more  to  the  eastward, 
in  order  to  survey  an  immense  “  salt-pan,”  which 
was  said  to  exist  in  that  vicinity.  The  country 
was  entirely  without  verdure  of  any  description. 
Brown  stunted  bushes  scattered  here  and  there 
were  its  only  covering.  The  soil  consisted,  in 
some  parts,  of  a  sharp  gravel  of  decomposed 
schistus, — in  others,  of  a  calcareous  stratum,  strew¬ 
ed  over  with  flints.  At  length,  from  the  summit 
of  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  I  beheld  at  my  feet,  and 
extending  far  to  the  northward,  the  prodigious 
“  pan,”  or  rather  valley  of  salt,  which  I  was  in 
search  of.  This  valley,  from  what  I  could  guess, 
and  learn  from  my  guides,  can  scarcely  be  less 
than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  now 
covered  with  fine  dry  salt  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 
When  the  occasional  torrents  of  rain  fall,  it  must 
be  one  vast  sheet  of  water:  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  I  apprehend,  that  this,  and  similar  col¬ 
lections  of  salt  in  South  Africa,  are  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  and  heavy  rains  washing  off  from  the 
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surface  of  the  adjoining  country  the  innumerable 
saline  particles,  with  which  the  earth  is  every 
where  impregnated,  into  these  natural  reservoirs. 
I  named  this,  the  Commissioner’s  Salt-pan,  in 
honour  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
now  in  the  Colony. 

I  took  from  this  spot  the  bearing  of  Spioen- 
herg,  the  summit  of  which  appeared  like  a  dim 
speck  in  the  horizon  over  the  extensive  plains 
which  we  had  crossed. 

I  now  directed  the  Hottentots  to  steer  north¬ 
east,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  course  of  the 
Hartebeest  River,  and  ascertain  its  junction  with 
the  Gariep ;  after  which  I  purposed  to  follow  the 
stream  of  the  latter  towards  the  coast.  After 
skirting  the  margin  of  the  salt  lake  for  some  time, 
we  turned  off  to  the  east ;  but  had  scarcely  tra¬ 
velled  an  hour  from  its  banks,  when  we  were 
overtaken  by  twilight,  and  were  forced  to  take 
up  our  bivouac  on  the  open  plain,  without  a  bush 
to  shelter  us  from  the  cold  night  wind,  or  a  drop 
of  water  to  refresh  our  poor  horses.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  had  my  two  holster  bottles,  which  I 
had  filled  at  the  last  fountain.  With  one  of  these, 
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and  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  provisions,  we 
were  obliged  to  content  ourselves ;  not  knowing 
when  we  should  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  I  named 
this  spot  Dry  Station.  A  miserable  one  it  was, 
in  every  respect,  and  scarcely  afforded  us  even 
fuel  to  make  a  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  we  observed  a 
Bushman  fire  at  no  great  distance.  This  was  an 
object,  however,  that  I  was  far  from  regarding 
with  satisfaction ;  for  my  guides  had  taught  me 
to  entertain  (perhaps  unjustly)  considerable  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  nocturnal  attack  from  these  vin¬ 
dictive  savages  ;  who  might,  no  doubt,  naturally 
enough  regard  us  as  hostile  intruders  in  their 
country.  We  slept,  nevertheless,  undisturbed  by 
them,  or  by  the  wild  beasts,  till  about  two  hours 
before  daybreak,  when  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  anxious  to  reach  some  fountain,  or  pool 
of  water,  as  neither  our  horses  nor  ourselves  could 
hold  out  long  without  a  supply  of  that  vital 
article. 

9. — We  passed  a  considerable  ridge,  covered 
with  dry  tufted  grass,  and  after  a  ride  of  about 
thr  ee  hours,  a  little  after  sunrise  reached  the  bed 
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of  the  Kat’s-kop  (Cat’s-head)  River,  as  my  Hot¬ 
tentots  called  it ;  but,  to  our  extreme  disappoint¬ 
ment,  found  it  completely  dry.  We  unsaddled, 
but  our  horses  were  so  thirsty,  that  they  refused 
to  eat.  They  had  not  had  any  water  since  we 
left  Adriaan’s-Fonteyn,  and  we  now  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed,  both  on  their  account  and  our 
own. 

Witteboy  and  I  immediately  set  out  on  foot 
in  opposite  directions,  to  search  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  some  pool  or  puddle  yet  unexhausted. 
Jacob  was  unwell,  and  unable  to  assist  us.  I 
proceeded  about  two  miles  up  the  channel  without 
success;  when,  observing  the  fresh  traces  of  Rush- 
men,  I  returned  to  our  station.  There  I  found 
that  Witteboy  had  also  come  back  unsuccessful. 
From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  Bushmen  s 
recent  footprints  being  seen,  we  concluded  that 
water  must  exist  at  no  great  distance.  Witteboy 
again  set  off  in  search  of  it,  and  at  length  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  a  pit,  recently  dug  by  the 
Bushmen,  and  which  contained  water,  though  of 
a  very  brackish  quality.  On  his  return  with  this 
intelligence,  we  immediately  proceeded  thither 
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with  the  horses,  and  with  some  difficulty  got 
them  down  to  drink  from  the  pit  by  turns.  On 
filling  my  two  bottles  to  carry  water  to  Jacob,  I 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  let  one  be  broken  by  the 
horses,  which  in  our  circumstances  was  a  very 
serious  misfortune. 

We  now  sat  down  to  cook  our  dinner,  and  on 
rummaging  our  knapsack,  found  to  our  dismay 
that  this  was  the  last  meal  that  it  would  supply  ; 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents  having  been  un¬ 
fortunately  lost,  when  our  packhorse  ran  off  at 
starting  from  Tee-Fonteyn.  Almost  all  our  horses 
had  occasioned  us  much  trouble  by  their  wildness 
and  want  of  training,  excepting  one  old  one,  which 
was  stiff,  and  already  beginning  to  look  exhausted. 
The  conduct  of  the  Han  tarn  boors  in  supplying 
me  with  such  a  set  of  animals,  upon  such  an 
excursion,  was  certainly  extremely  reprehensible, 
and  in  the  sequel  proved  not  a  little  disastrous 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Farther  Interviews  with  the  Bushmen. — Gamka  River.— 
Hartebeest  River. — Miserable  Condition  of  a  Horde  of 
Korannas. — Sufferings  from  Thirst  and  Famine. 

We  were  convinced,  from  certain  indications, 
that  Bushmen  were  watching  us  from  an  adjoining 
height ;  and  ere  long  a  small  party  were  observed 
approaching  in  an  open  and  peaceful  manner. 

They  consisted  of  one  old  man,  two  women,  and 

% 

two  children.  The  children  appeared  healthy, 
and  in  good  condition,  but  the  adults  were  mi¬ 
serable-looking  creatures.  The  old  man  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  emaciated,  and  the  skin  of  one  of  the 
women  hung  in  loose  folds  from  her  sides  like  a 
piece  of  leather.  They  had  come  to  beg  tobacco, 
and  a  small  piece  which  we  gave  them  seemed  to 
render  them  quite  happy.  They  readily  entered 
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into  conversation  with  my  Hottentots,  but  could 
furnish  no  satisfactory  answers  to  our  inquiries, 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  water  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  we  were  travelling.  These  poor 
creatures  were  at  this  time  subsisting  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  larvae  of  ants,  which  they  dig 
from  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stick,  hardened 
in  the  fire,  and  loaded  with  a  stone  at  the  thick 
end.  We  saw  many  parts  of  the  plains  full  of 
holes  which  they  had,  made  in  search  of  these 
insects.  There  are  two  species  of  ants  which 
they  chiefly  feed  upon — one  of  a  black,  and  the 
*  other  of  a  white  colour.  The  latter  is  considered 
by  them  very  palatable  food,  and  is,  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  called  by  the  boors  “  Bushman’s  rice.” 
This  rice  has  an  acid,  and  not  very  unpleasant 
taste,  but  it  must  require  a  great  quantity  to 
satisfy  a  hungry  man.  In  order  to  fill  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  perhaps  to  correct  the  too  great  acidity* 
of  this  food,  the  Bushmen  eat  along  with  it  the 

*  The  facility  with  which  a  strong  and  palatable  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  certain  species  of  ants,  is  not  unknown  in 
Europe.  In  Norway  the  peasants  catch  quantities  of  these  in¬ 
sects  (by  placing  bottles  half  filled  with  water  in  the  ant_ 
hills),  which  they  afterwards  boil  up  and  make  into  vinegar. 
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gum  of  the  mimosa  tree,  which  is  merely  a  variety 
of  gum  arabic. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  those  people  I 
observed  that  the  old  man  was  without  the  joint 
of  one  of  his  little  fingers.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  he  said  that  his  mother,  having  lost  all 
her  previous  offspring  soon  after  birth,  had  cut 
off  this  joint  to  prevent  the  like  misfortune  hap¬ 
pening  to  him.  Such  puerile  superstitions  seem 
to  constitute  all  the  religion  of  the  Bushmen. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  famished 
horses,  we  proceeded  a  little  after  mid-day.  A 
strong  north-east  wind,  the  sirocco  of  these  re¬ 
gions,  blew  full  in  our  faces,  which  it  parched  ex¬ 
cessively  ;  and  the  frequent  application  of  a  little 
fat,  which  I  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  slightly 
relieved  me.  Our  way  now  lay  over  a  boundless 
plain.  On  our  right  was  the  range  of  the  Kat’s- 
kop  hills ;  and  on  our  left,  and  in  front,  one  of 
those  extensive  views  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  River.  Speaking  generally  of  the  Bush¬ 
man  country,  between  the  Colony  and  the  Gariep, 
it  may  be  described  as  one  great  inclined  plain, 
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falling  very  gradually  from  the  Nieuwveld  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  banks  of  that  river. 

About  an  hour  after  we  started  we  fell  in  with 
a  Bushman  and  his  wife,  returning  from  a  hunt¬ 
ing  excursion.  He  had  been  successful,  and  was 
carrying  on  his  back  half  of  the  carcase  of  a 
young  gemsbok  which  he  had  slain  with  his  poi¬ 
soned  arrows.  His  wife  was  loaded  with  the 
remainder,  together  with  a  little  child  which  sat 
upon  her  shoulders,  with  its  legs  hanging  over 
her  bosom,  and  holding  itself  on  by  her  matted 
hair.  This  load  of  provisions,  and  probably  a 
hearty  meal  from  their  game  as  soon  as  it  was 
killed,  had  given  these  people  a  comfortable  and 
joyous  appearance.  The  female  appeared  to 
me  the  prettiest  Bushwoman  I  ever  beheld.  In 
spite  of  the  prominent  features  of  her  race  she 
might  almost  be  called  a  beauty,  with  her  dark 
eyes  sparkling  like  brilliants  from  a  happy  laugh¬ 
ing  countenance,  and  with  a  set  of  teeth  as  white 
as  the  finest  ivory.  On  questioning  them  about 
the  probability  of  finding  water  on  our  route,  the 
hunter,  pointing  to  a  certain  part  of  the  heaven s, 
told  us,  that  if  we  rode  hard,  we  should  find 
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water  by  the  time  the  moon  stood  there.  This 
indicated  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  should 
find  water  even  within  that  distance.  Rewarding 
our  informant  with  a  bit  of  tobacco,  we  pushed  on 
with  redoubled  speed. 

About  sunset  I  ventured,  on  the  strength  of 
the  Bushman’s  report,  to  divide,  with  my  Hot¬ 
tentots,  the  bottle  of  brackish  water  we  had 
brought  from  the  pit,  in  the  bed  of  the  Kat’s-kop 
River,  which  proved,  however,  very  inadequate  to 
refresh  our  burning  thirst.  Hour  after  hour  suc¬ 
ceeded  tiil  midnight  was  past,  and  still  the  moon 
had  not  reached  the  situation  pointed  out  by  the 
Bushman,  while  our  horses  were  ready  to  sink 
under  us  at  the  rate  we  travelled.  As  we  drew 
near  the  spot  where  we  expected  to  find  water, 
my  guides,  who  usually  kept  a  little  a-head  of 
me,  requested  me  to  ride  in  close  file  with  them, 
because  lions  usually  lay  in  ambush  in  such  places, 
and  were  more  apt  to  spring  upon  men  when 
riding  singly  than  in  a  clump  together.  We  had 
scarcely  adopted  this  precaution  when  we  passed 
within  thirty  paces  of  one  of  these  formidable 
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animals.  He  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then 
lay  down,  couehant,  while  we  passed  on  as  fast 
as  possible,  not  without  looking  frequently  behind, 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon 
after  reached  the  bed  of  the  Gamka  (or  Lion’s) 
River,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  our  sorrow, 
entirely  dry.  We  were  all  ready  to  sink  under 
the  exertions  we  had  this  day  made,  and  the  thirst 
we  had  endured.  Jacob,  in  particular,  who  was 
unwell,  and  had  suffered  much  from  the  hard  rid¬ 
ing,  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down  and  die.  The 
dread,  however,  of  being  devoured  by  the  lions  now 
acted  on  him  as  a  spur  to  exertion  ;  and  Witteboy 
and  myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended  upon 
our  getting  water,  continued  to  urge  on  our  horses 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  most  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  pool  the  Bushman  had  told 
us  of.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  were  almost  despairing  of 
success,  when  we  at  length  discovered  the  pro¬ 
mised  pool, — which,  though  thick  with  mud,  and 
defiled  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  wild  beasts, 
was,  nevertheless,  a  most  grateful  relief  to  us 
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and  our  horses.  We  had  been  up  since  two  - 
o’clock  on  the  preceding  morning,  had  been  on 
horseback  above  sixteen  hours,  and  had  travelled 
in  that  time  a  distance  of  fully  eighty  miles,  the 
last  stage  of  about  sixty  entirely  without  stopping. 
Our  condition,  and  that  of  our  horses,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  readily  imagined  to  have  been  one  of 
great  exhaustion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed, 
quite  destroyed  all  appetite, — which,  as  we  had 
not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadvantage. 
Having  fastened  our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretch¬ 
ed  ourselves  on  the  earth  near  them,  being  too 
wearied  to  take  the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for 
the  short  space  of  the  night  that  remained,  trust¬ 
ing  that,  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would 
prefer  the  horses  to  ourselves. 

10. — We  were  awakened  about  daybreak  by 
the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  little  distance,  but  were 
not  otherwise  molested.  The  other  difficulties  of 
our  situation  now  engrossed  all  my  thoughts.  All 
our  horses  were  excessively  fagged  by  the  severe 
thirst  and  great  exertions  of  the  two  preceding 
days.  The  old  horse,  indeed,  exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  giving  up  altogether.  Jacob  seemed 
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to  be  in  a  flight  equally  precarious.  We  had  not 
a  morsel  of  provisions  left,  nor  did  we  know  when 
we  should  get  any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding 
game  in  plenty,  but  the  great  drought  that  had 
long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven  almost 
the  whole  of  the  wild  animals  to  other  quarters. 
We,  however,  remained  here  till  about  mid-day 
to  refresh  our  horses  ;  we  ourselves  lying  pant¬ 
ing  with  empty  stomachs  under  the  scorching  sun. 
The  Hottentots  named  this  spot,  significantly 
enough,  “  Korte  pens  (empty  paunch)  station.” 

We  proceeded  at  an  easy  pace  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  we  found  in  many  places 
covered  with  mimosas,  the  certain  sign  of  a  cli¬ 
mate  never  subject  to  any  great  severity  of  cold. 
This  plant  is  never  found  on  the  more  elevated 
tracts  of  Southern  Africa.  Passed  a  solitarv  co- 
nical  hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  Gamka  with 
the  Hartebeest  River,  to  which,  in  honour  of  a 
friend,  I  gave  the  name  of  Ravenhill.  Several 
beds  of  torrents  that  must  occasionally  pour  forth 
considerable  streams,  here  join  the  Gamka.  The 
country  in  general  appeared  excessively  dry  and 
barren,  though  here  and  there  were  spots  covered 
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with  withered  grass.  The  soil  was  alternately 
sand  and  sharp  calcareous  gravel.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  to  be  seen. 

About  sunset  we  crossed  the  channel  of  the 
Gamka,  for  the  last  time,  our  course  now  turning 
almost  due  north  towards  the  Hartebeest  River, 
where  we  hoped  to  find  water,  and  probably  game. 
We  proceeded  at  a  very  lagging  pace,  for  some  of 
our  horses  wTere  lamed  by  the  sharp  flinty  road, 
and  the  old  one  got  fairly  fagged ;  so  that  we 
were  at  length  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  him. 
About  nine  o’clock,  after  a  tedious  ride  of  nine 
hours,  during  which  we  had  scarcely  travelled 
thirty-five  miles,  we  reached  the  bed  of  the  Harte¬ 
beest  River,  at  a  place  called  “  Camel’s  Mouth 
but,  to  our  extreme  chagrin,  found  it  perfectly 
dry.  We  had  no  resource  but  to  tie  our  horses 
to  a  tree ;  and,  having  made  a  fire,  we  stretch¬ 
ed  ourselves  beside  it,  and  sought  consolation  in 
sleep.  During  the  night  we  were  disturbed  by 
the  hyaenas,  which  came  within  a  few  yards,  but 
did  not  venture  to  attack  us. 

11. — At  daybreak  turned  our  horses  out  to 
graze.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  bed  of  a  river, 
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which  at  some  seasons  must  contain  a  stream  of 
water  of  great  power  and  volume.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  channel  through  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Nieuwveld  pour  themselves, 
after  the  great  thunder-storms,  or  periodical  de¬ 
luges,  into  the  Gariep.  How  precarious  and  un¬ 
frequent  these  deluges  are,  may  be  surmised  from 
the  fact,  that  this  river  had  not  been  running  for 
jive  years. 

The  banks  were  overhung  with  the  umbrage 
of  mimosa  and  willow-trees,  and  numbers  of  doves 
and  pigeons  were  chirping  and  cooing  among  the 
branches.  At  another  time  I  should  have  en- 
joyed  such  soothing  sounds  in  a  scene  so  lone  and 
tranquil.  At  present,  the  pressure  of  hunger 
awoke  only  my  regret  for  having  neglected  to 
bring  small  shot,  that,  by  that  means,  I  might 
now  have  procured  a  breakfast  of  turtle-doves. 
Famine,  alas  !  is  too  powerful  for  poetic  senti¬ 
mentality. 

Our  first  care  was  to  search  for  water,  and  we 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  discovering  it  at  no 
great  distance,  in  a  pit  about  ten  feet  deep,  re¬ 
cently  dug  by  the  natives.  It  was  very  brack, 
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indeed,  but  proved,  nevertheless,  a  most  grateful 
relief  to  us.  To  assuage  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
our  Hottentots  gathered  and  ate  a  little  gum  from 
the  mimosa-trees.  I  also  attempted  to  eat  a  small 
quantity,  hut  could  not  swallow  it. 

Witteboy  then  went  out  with  his  gun  in  search 
of  game ;  Jacob  followed  to  look  after  the  horses 
which  had  strayed  to  some  distance  in  quest  of  pas¬ 
ture  ;  and  I  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  baggage. 
While  I  sat  here,  musing  in  no  very  comfortable 
mood,  two  Korannas  suddenly  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  without  hesitation  came  and  seated 
themselves  beside  me.  They  were  miserable-look¬ 
ing  beings,  emaciated  and  lank,  with  the  withered 
skin  hanging  in  folds  upon  their  sides,  while  a  belt 
bound  tight  round  each  of  their  bodies  indicated 
that  they  were  suffering,  like  myself,  from  the  long 
privation  of  food.  I  attempted  to  make  them 
understand  by  signs  that  I  was  in  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  would  gladly  purchase  some  ;  but  they 
replied  in  a  language  that  could  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  by  shaking  their  heads,  and  pointing  to  the 
“  girdles  of  famine,”  tied  round  their  bellies;  and 
I  afterwards  learned  that  they  had  been  subsisting 
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for  many  days  entirely  on  gum.  I  gave  them  a 
little  tobacco,  which  seemed  to  please  them  ;  but 
as  they  continued  to  gaze  very  earnestly  upon  my 
gun,  I  took  care  to  keep  it  ready,  in  my  own 
grasp,  being  somewhat  suspicious  of  their  inten¬ 
tions. 

In  this  position  we  sat  together  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  until  at  length  Witteboy  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  leading  the  old  horse  that  we  had  left 
some  miles  behind  the  preceding  night,  but  with¬ 
out  any  game.  He  immediately  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  Korannas,  but  could  learn 
from  them  only  the  details  of  their  own  miserable 
situation.  On  account  of  the  long  continued 
drought,  the  wild  game  had  almost  entirely  de¬ 
serted  this  quarter  of  the  country  ;  the  bulbs,  also, 
had  disappeared  ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  fa¬ 
mine.  Jacob  soon  after  returning  with  the  horses, 
we  saddled  up  about  nine  o’clock,  and  left  these 
poor  Korannas  and  the  "  Camel's  Mouth,”  filing 
away  in  a  melancholy  train  down  the  dry  channel 
of  the  river.  W e  took  this  path  through  a  heavy 
sand,  to  save  our  horses’  feet  from  the  sharp  flints 
which  covered  the  banks. 
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After  about  an  hour  s  ride,  we  came  to  a  spot 
marked  with  the  recent  foot-prints  of  the  natives ; 
and,  looking  around  us,  we  saw  two  human  beings 
seated  at  a  little  distance  under  a  mimosa.  On 
approaching  them,  a  picture  of  misery  presented 
itself,  such  as  my  eyes  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Two  Roranna  women  were  sitting  on  the  ground 
entirely  naked ;  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
earth,  and  when  we  addressed  them,  one  of  them 
muttered  some  words  in  reply,  but  looked  not  up 
on  us.  Their  bodies  were  wasted  by  famine  to 
mere  skin  and  bone.  One  of  them  was  apparently 
far  advanced  in  years.  The  other  was  rather  a 
young  woman,  but  a  cripple.  An  infant  lay  in 
her  naked  lap,  wasted  like  herself  to  a  skeleton, 
which  every  now  and  then  applied  its  little 
mouth  alternately  to  the  shrivelled  breasts  of  its 
dying  mother.  Before  them  stood  a  wooden  ves¬ 
sel,  containing  merely  a  few  spoonfuls  of  muddy 
water.  By  degrees  the  Hottentots  obtained  for 
me  an  explanation  of  this  melancholy  scene. 
These  three  unfortunate  beings  had  been  thus  left 
to  perish  by  their  relatives  when  famine  pressed 
sore  upon  the  horde,  because  they  were  helpless. 
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and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  A  pot  of 
water  had  been  left  with  them  ;  and  on  this,  and 
a  little  gum,  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  days 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  It  seemed  won¬ 
derful  that  they  had  so  long  escaped  falling  a 
prey  to  the  wild  beasts  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
one  or  two  days  more  of  famine  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  release  them  from  all  their  earthly  suffer¬ 
ings. 

My  heart  was  moved  with  commiseration  for 
these  deserted  and  dying  creatures,  but  I  possess¬ 
ed  no  means  of  relieving  them.  We  had  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  relief  of  our  own 
pressing  wants  on  reaching  the  Koranna  hordes 
upon  the  Gariep ;  but  if  the  others  were  in  a 
similar  condition  with  those  we  had  seen,  our 
prospect  was,  indeed,  a  very  gloomy  one.  Leav¬ 
ing  with  melancholy  forebodings  this  scene  of  mi¬ 
sery,  we  continued  our  journey  down  the  bed  of 
the  river.  A  little  farther  on,  we  found  several 
more  Koranna  women  and  children  on  the  banks, 
in  a  condition  not  much  better  than  those  we  had 
just  left.  The  men  belonging  to  the  party  had 
been  absent  several  days  in  quest  of  game,  and 
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had  left  them  to  subsist  on  gum  till  their  return. 
From  them,  of  course,  we  could  procure  no  assist¬ 
ance. 

From  the  long  want  of  food,  I  now  began  to 
feel  myself  so  weak,  that  I  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  an  upright  posture  on  horseback.  The 
jolting  of  the  horse  seemed  as  if  it  would  shake 
me  to  pieces.  It  struck  me  that  I  would  try  the 
method  which  I  saw  adopted  by  the  famishing 
Korannas,  and  by  my  own  Hottentots,  of  tying  a 
band  tightly  round  the  body.  I  unloosed  my 
cravat,  and  employed  it  for  this  purpose,  and  had 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  I  found  great  and  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  We  continued  travelling  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sometimes 
along  its  banks,  till  about  two  o’clock,  when  we 
found  the  heat  so  overpowering,  that  we  unsad¬ 
dled  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  hill,  and  turned  the 
horses  out  to  graze.  Witteboy  and  I  then  ascend¬ 
ed  the  hill  to  look  over  the  plain  for  game,  and 
thinking  we  perceived  some  at  a  distance,  we  set 
off  in  pursuit,  leaving  Jacob  in  charge  of  the 
horses.  I  felt  so  weak  that  I  threw  off  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,  my  gun  being  a  load  more  than 
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sufficient  for  me,  and  was  often  obliged  to  rest  by 
the  way.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  we  thought 
we  had  seen  the  game,  we  could  perceive  no  liv¬ 
ing  creature  ;  so  that  either  the  animals  had  fled, 
or  our  eyes  had  deceived  us.  The  latter  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  case,  for  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from 
the  dry  and  calcareous  gravel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  was  almost  enough  to  destroy  my  sight,  and 
frequently  dazzled  and  deceived  even  that  of  the 
Hottentots. 

After  a  weary  trudge  of  about  two  hours,  we 
returned  with  desponding  hearts  to  Jacob ;  sad¬ 
dled  up  our  horses,  and  again  proceeded ;  having 
bestowed  on  this  spot  the  name  of  “  Hopeless 
Hill.”  We  moved  slowly  on  till  sunset,  without 
observing  any  game,  or  finding  water.  Passed 
the  bed  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Hartebeest 
River,  which  takes  its  rise,  as  my  guides  informed 
me,  about  20  or  30  miles  to  the  westward,  near 
some  large  saltpans.  At  eight  o’clock,  finding 
ourselves  quite  exhausted,  though  we  had  not  tra¬ 
velled  to-day  above  25  miles,  we  unsaddled  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  tied  our  horses  to  a  tree,  and 
stretched  ourselves  on  a  bank  of  sand.  Our  rest, 
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however,  was  but  indifferent, — disturbed  by  cold, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  the  howling  of  wild  beasts, 
and  by  frightful  dreams,  produced  by  all  these 
afflictions  combined. 

12. — At  dawn  of  day  awoke  again  to  the  full 
sense  of  our  distressed  condition.  Witteboy  and  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  an  adjoining  height  to 
look  out  for  game.  We  could  see  none;  but  ob¬ 
served  a  party  of  Korannas  at  no  great  distance, 
to  whom  we  immediately  proceeded.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  of  them,  young  and  old ;  and  all 
in  the  same  state  of  destitution  as  those  we  had 
last  seen.  They  were  subsisting  principally  upon 
gum,  and  had  not  a  morsel  of  any  other  food  to 
give  us.  One  of  them,  however,  led  us  to  a  pit 
which  they  had  dug  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 
where,  with  some  difficulty,  we  procured  each  of 
us  a  draught  of  very  brack  water;  which,  bad 
as  it  was,  somewhat  relieved  our  thirst.  Our 
prospects  of  obtaining  relief  were  now  more  than 
ever  disheartening.  We  had  been  three  days  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  food,  except  a  little  gum, 
which  was,  perhaps,  even  worse  than  none  ;  and 
for  two  days  previous  to  that,  we  had  been  on  very 
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short  allowance.  All  this  time  we  had  been  tra¬ 
velling  with  very  great  bodily  exertion.  I  felt 
myself  dreadfully  reduced,  and  as  weak  as  an 
infant.  My  poor  Hottentots  looked  like  moving 
ghosts.  Their  gaunt,  hollow  cheeks,  and  eyes 
sunk  in  the  sockets,  gave  them  a  frightful  aspect. 
Jacob  was  suffering  under  illness  as  well  as  famine, 
— -yet  neither  of  the  poor  fellows  complained 
much. 

I  now  proposed  to  kill  one  of  the  horses  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  urgent  wants,  since  the  prospect  of  shoot¬ 
ing  game  had  become  almost  hopeless,  and  our 
fruitless  search  for  it  had  almost  worn  us  out. 
Witteboy,  however,  begged  earnestly  that  I  would 
permit  him  to  make  another  attempt  with  his 
gun.  I  agreed :  but  before  he  set  out,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  procure  water  for  the  horses.  To  effect 
this,  we  were  obliged  to  enlarge  the  pit,  and  dig 
a  passage  to  it,  in  order  to  admit  them  one  by 
one.  We  had  no  other  implement  but  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  ;  and  with  this  we  at  length,  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  accomplished  our  object.  Witteboy  then 
set  off  with  his  gun,  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
of  the  Korannas,  who  were  scarcely  less  anxious 
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for  his  success  than  ourselves, — hoping  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  what  he  might  kill,  Jacob  and  I, 
meanwhile,  took  up  our  station  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  hunters. 
An  old  Koranna  kept  us  company,  from  whom  I 
obtained  the  following  information  respecting  his 
tribe,  through  the  interpretation  of  Jacob. 

The  Korannas  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Hartebeest  River,  are  entirely  destitute  of  cattle, 
and  live  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bushmen  :  that  is,  upon  game,  when  they  can  kill 
any,  and  upon  such  esculent  roots  as  the  country 
produces  ;  and  when  these  resources  fail,  they 
support  life  as  well  as  they  can  upon  ants,  and 
gum,  and  the  twigs  of  a  certain  bush.  They  kill 
the  game,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bushmen, 
by  poisoned  arrows,  and  by  pitfalls,  with  a  sharp 
stake  fixed  in  the  centre.  These  pits  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  Hartebeest 
River,  that  it  is  surprising  we  escaped  falling  into 
some  of  them.  At  this  time,  the  extreme  drought, 
by  destroying  all  vestiges  of  the  edible  bulbs  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  had  reduced  these 
people  to  extreme  destitution.  These  Korannas, 
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surpass  the  Bushmen  generally  in  stature,  and 
differ  from  them  in  language,  and  in  some  other 
slight  particulars.  But  as  they  appear  formerly 
to  have  possessed  cattle,  like  the  rest  of  their 
nation,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  this  preca¬ 
rious  mode  of  life  by  being  plundered  by  some  of 
their  neighbours,  their  present  situation  exhibits 
the  obvious  process  by  which  the  Bushman  race 
have  been  originally  driven  back  from  the  pastoral 
state  to  that  of  the  huntsman  and  robber. 
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